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pushed  open  the  door  and  dashed  into  the  cabin.  The  three  followed, 
instant  the  savages  were  covered  by  the  unerring  rifles  of  the  scouts. 

render !”  cried  Kit,  in  thunder  tones. 


and  in  another 
Sur- 
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KING  OF  THE  SCOUTS. 

BY  AN  OLD  SCOUT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

KIT  CARSON— OLD  ANTUGA — THE  ATTACK. 

The  New  World  has  furnished  more  modern  adventures  than  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  old  days  of  knight  errantry  were  not 
more  fruitful  of  romance  and  adventure  than  the  wlid  West  of  our 
great  country  in  our  day. 

Ever  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock  certain 
heroic  names  have  figured  in  American  history,  whose  fame  rests 
upon  deeds  of  valor  in  combats  with  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
Among  these  names  Captain  John  Smith  and  Miles  Standish  stand 
at  the  top  of  the  list — not  as  the  greatest,  perhaps,  but  as  the  first. 

After  them  comes  a  long  list  of  heroic  names,  reaching  down  to  our 
own  time,  when  we  find  the  hair-lifting  sons  of  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  still  fighting  the  palefaces — not  on  their  old  tramping- 
grounds,  but  in  the  far  West,  whither  they  have  been  slowly  driven 
by  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 

AmoDg  the  great  names  in  the  far  Wes'-  none  is  so  widely  known 
as  that  of  Kit  Carson,  the  great  scout.  Hi  is  recognized  now,  and 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  the  King  of  Scouts. 

In  his  day  the  red  men  of  the  West  were  far  more  numerous  than 
now.  They  were  bold,  daring  and  defiant,  and  only  men  of  like  qual¬ 
ities  could  stand  successfully  against  them. 

When  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  people  were  attracted 
thither  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  They  went  in  ships 
and  landed  at  many  places  where  a  good  anchorage  could  be  fouud. 

But  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  being  found  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  vessels  naturally  drifted  there,  and  soon  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  great  city  on  its  shore  were  laid. 

’Frisco  soon  became  the  center  of  the  gold  region.  To  land  in 
California  one  must  needs  go  to  San  Francisco  to  take  shipping  for 
other  ports. 

As  the  excitemeut  increased  and  the  rich  discoveries  of  gold  de¬ 
posits  were  noised  abroad,  the  tide  of  emigration  set  in  stronger. 

People  began  to  organise  wagon  trains  to  cross  the  plains — the 
“Overland  Route”  it  was  called — and  then  the  trouble  began. 
Driven  across  the  “Great  Father  of  Waters”  the  red  men  had  been 
allowed  undisputed  possession  of  the  plains.  They  had  been  hunt¬ 
ing  and  trapping  in  all  their  glory,  with  only  a  few  white  men  to 
compete  with  them  in  the  chase. 

But  now  that  wagon  train  after  wagon  train  commenced  winding 
their  siow  lengths  across  the  prairie,  they  thought  the  time  for  their 
great  harvest  had  come.  Their  hunting  parties  became  war  parties, 
and  the  wagon  trains  fell  easy  prey  to  them.  The  men  were  killed 
and  scalped  and  the  young  women  carried  away  into  a  captivity 
worse  than  death  itself. 

It  was  then  that  a  race  of  heroes  sprang  up  whose  explo  ts  soon 
became  the  theme  of  every  camp  and  household  in  the  great  West. 
They  were  the  scouts. 

Every  wagon  train  that  started  across  the  plains  had  to  have  guides. 
Those  guides  were  also  scouts  who  knew  the  whole  country.  On  them 
i  depended  the  safety  of  the  trains.  They  were  cool,  daring  fellows, 
i  quick  to  shoot,  and  seldom  missed  their  targets  when  they  fired. 

In  a  few  years  the  name  of  Kit  Carson  was  as  familiar  to  the 
American  people  as  that  of  George  Washington.  lie  was  more 
!  feared  by  the  Indians  than  any  other  living  white  man. 

In  appearance  he  was  not  as  big  as  his  name.  He  was  a  fine 


specimen  of  physical  manhood,  not  much  above  the  medium  height. 
But  his  lithe  form  contained  a  fearful  amount  of  activity  and  strength. 
His  face  wore  a  kindly  expression  all  the  time,  except  when  the 
work  of  death  was  going  oc,  and  then  he  was  more  terrible  than  a 
tiger  of  the  jungle. 

The  incessant  attacks  of  the  Indians  on  the  wagon  trains  going 
across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  slope  at  last  induced  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  erect  a  series  of  forts  along  the  border  and  far  into  the 
interior  for  their  better  protection. 

To  each  of  these  forts  were  attached  a  number  of  scouts,  whose 
business  it  was  to  watch  the  Indians  and  report  to  the  commandants 
of  the  posts  every  movement  they  made.  To  do  that  work  the  scouts 
had  to  understand  the  Indian  language,  customs  and  habits,  as  well 
as  be  daring,  cool,  and  reckless  as  to  life. 

At  Fort  Laramie  young  Kit  Carson  was  the  chief  scout.  There 
were  five  of  them,  and  he  was  the  leader. 

One  day,  in  company  with  Ben  Hornady,  another  scout,  Kit  was 
compelled  to  stop  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  to  doctor  his  horse, 
which  had  become  suddenly  ill. 

“  He’s  got  the  colic,  Kit,”  said  Ben,  after  watching  the  faithful 
animal  for  some  time,  “  aud  got  it  bad,  too.” 

“  I  believe  you,  Ben,”,  said  Kit,  “and  I’ve  got  to  work  hard  to  save 
him,”  and  he  proceeded  to  exert  himself,  bringing  all  his  knowledge 
of  horseflesh  to  bear  on  the  case. 

Hornady  rendered  him  all  the  assistance  iu  his  power,  and  at  last 
it  seemed  as  if  the  horse  would  die. 

“  It’s  no  use,  Kit,”  said  Ben,  shaking  bis  head. 

Kit  patted  the  suffering  auimal  on  the  neck,  and  said,  in  the  sad¬ 
dest  voice: 

“  My  poor  Rocket!”  and  the  suffering  beast  seemed  to  understand 
every  word  he  uttered,  “  I  will  not  leave  you.  Ben,  we’ll  stay  here 
until  he  either  gives  in  or  gets  well.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Hornady,  “  we  can’t  do  otherwise.  I  see  an 
old  Indian  coming  this  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  there.” 

Carson  turned  in  the  direction  Indicated,  and  saw  an  old  Indian, 
whose  bent  form  and  falteriug  step  told  of  the  three  score  years  and 
ten  that  had  passed  over  his  head  since  life  began. 

“  Ah!  I  know  old  Antuga,”  he  said.  “  He  is  an  old  medicine  man. 

I  wonder  what  he  can  be  wandering  off  out  here  for.  He  is  at  least 
fifteen  miles  from  his  village.” 

“  He’s  looking  for  herbs,  I  reckon,”  remarked  Hornady,  who  well 
knew  the  habits  of  the  Indian  medicine  men. 

Kit  Carson  went  across  the  creek  to  meet  the  old  man.  They 
were  good  friends. 

“  Antuga,  the  great  medicine  man,  is  too  far  away  from  his  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  Kit,  approaching  and  extending  his  hand  to  the  old  Indian; 
“  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you.” 

“  Ugh!  Antuga  is  sorry  to  see  the  young  paleface  here,”  and  the 
old  medicine  man  shook  his  head. 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Antuga?  Has  your  friendship  grown 
cold,  or - ” 

“  Antuga’s  friendship  never  grows  cold,” replied  the  old  man.  “It 
Is  like  the  great  river  that  runs  forever  in  one  direction.  But  the 
young  men  of  his  tribe  are  coming,  and  they  love  not  the  paleface 
who  has  slain  so  many  of  their  people.  Let  him  go  away,  and  not 
meet  the  warriors,  or  there  will  be  trouble.  Antuga  has  spoken.” 

“  I  want  no  trouble  with  the  young  men,  Antuga,”  replied  young 
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Kit  “I  never  fight  them  or  anyone  else  unless  forced  to  do  so.  I 
would  be  their  friend,  as  I  am  the  friend  of  Antuga;  but  they  will 
not  let  me.  They  want  my  scalp,  but  they  shall  not  have  it.  My 
horse  is  sick,  and  I  fear  he  will  die.  Can  Antuga  cure  him? 

Antuga  gazed  at  the  bronzed-faced  man  for  a  few  moments  in 
profound  silence,  and  said: 

••  Where  horse?” 

••  Over  there,”  pointing  toward  Ben  Hornady  and  the  sick  horse. 

Antuga  started  toward  the  creek.  . 

Carson,  to  save  the  old  man  from  getting  his  feet  wet,  took  him 
iu  his  arms,  just  as  he  was  about  to  step  into  the  water,  and  carried 
him  over  to  the  other  side. 

“  The  young  paleface  is  strong,”  said  the  old  medicine  man,  as 
Kit  stood  him  on  his  feet  again. 

“  But  not  as  strong  as  Antuga  was  in  the  days  of  his  youth,” 
returned  Carson. 

The  old  man  shook  hi3  head  and  made  no  reply,  but  went  directly 
over  to  where  the  faithful  Rocket  was  rolling  on  the  ground  in  the 
agonies  of  an  excruciating  colic.  He  gazed  intently  at  the  horse 
jor  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  said: 

“  Go  away — Antuga  talk  to  horse.” 

“Come  away,  Ben,”  said  Carson  to  his  comrade.  “He  wants  to 
conjure  the  horse.” 

Ben  Hornady  followed  him  across  the  creek,  leading  his  own  gal¬ 


lant  steed  by  the  bridle. 

“  Whac  can  he  do?”  Ben  asked,  when  they  were  alone  together. 

“I  don’t  know.  Those  old  fellows  have  secrets  which  they  are 
smart  enough  to  keep  to  themselves,  and  pretend  that  they  have 
supernatural  powers.  Don’t  let  him  see  that  you  doubt  his  wonder¬ 
ful  powers— if  he  does  the  horse  any  good.” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  swallow  him  and  his  yarn,”  said  Ben,  as  they  strolled  off 
into  the  timber  together. 

Old  Antuga  went  up  to  the  prostrate  horse  and  commenced  talking 
to  him  in  an  unmeaning  jargon,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  handful  of 
small  dried  and  broken  leaves  from  a  pocket  or  bag  attached  to  his 
dress  and  forcing  them  into  his  mouth. 

The  horse  could  not  do  otherwise  than  chew  and  swallow  them,  as 
they  were  not  bad  in  taste.  In  a  few  minutes  he  foamed  quite  freely 
at  the  mouth,  but  seemed  to  be  easier  and  suffering  less  pain. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  Indian  kept  up  the  unmeaning  jargon-talk, 
making  passes  with  his  hands  over  the  whole  body  of  the  animal. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  horse  was  on  his  feet,  feeling  almost  as  well 


as  ever. 

The  old  medicine  man  gave  a  signal  whistle,  and  Carson  and  Hor¬ 
nady  returned  to  him. 

44  Hanged  if  the  horse  isn’t  up  again!”  exclaimed  Ben. 

44  Yes.  I  expected  it,”  quietly  remarked  Carson.  “I’ve  seen  old 
Antuga  do  several  little  things  of  that  kiud.” 

“  Well,  it  is  wonderful!” 

“  These  old  men  know  a  great  deal  about  certain  herbs  and  leaves, 
which  they  keep  a  profound  secret  to  themselves.” 

“  Sharp  old  coons,”  remarked  Ben. 

“  Antuga  is  great  medicine,”  said  Carson,  as  he  came  up  to  the  old 
Indian’s  side.  “  I  will  not  forget  his  kindness.” 

44  Antuga  is  glad  he  came  in  time,”  said  the  old  man,  very  quietly, 
**  for  now  the  young  paleface  can  go  away  and  not  meet  the  young 
warriors  of  his  tribe.  Go!  Antuga  has  spoken.” 

Kit  Carson  shook  hands  with  the  old  man,  and  was  about  to  spring 
Into  his  saddle,  when  the  war-whoop  of  a  dozen  dusky  warriors  broke 
out  on  the  still  air  of  the  afternoon,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
warriors  themselves. 

In  a  flash  the  two  scouts  were  surrounded.  The  warriors  flourished 
their  tomahawks  and  threatened  the  instant  destruction  of  the  two 
whites. 

4*  At ’em,  Ben!”  cried  Carson,  shooting  one  with  his  rifle,  stabbing 
another  to  the  heart  with  his  bowie,  and  braining  a  third  with  his 
gun. 

It  was  done  so  quick  the  savages  were  taken  all  aback. 

They  did  not  anticipate  any  resistance  to  such  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers,  and  were  therefore  amazed  at  seeing  three  of  their  number  almost 
instantly  slain. 

Ben  Hornady  was  a  tough  customer  also.  On  seeing  Carson  show 
fight,  he  instantly  fired,  and  then  clubbed  his  ride. 

One  blow  of  the  heavy  steel  barrel  never  failed  to  crush  whatever 
part  of  the  human  body  it  came  in  contact  with;  so  in  another  half 
minute  two  more  savages  were  sent  whirling  into  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground. 

4,4  Give  it  to  ’em,  Rocket!”  said  Carson  to  his  faithful  horse,  and  the 
next  moment  Rocket’s  heels  were  flying  in  every  direction.  So  were 
the  Indians.  It  was  more  than  they  could  stand. 

“  Into  the  saddle,  Ben!”  cried  the  great  scout  again,  springing 
Sightly  upon  the  back  of  the  faithful  horse  and  darting  away  at  full 
speed. 


CHAPTER  IE 

THE  RESCUE  AND  O’NEILL’S  REVENGE. 

Ben  Hornady  lost  no  time  in  following  Carson.  They  both  knew 
that  there  were  more  Indians  nearby,  and  that  their  Bafety  lay  in  in¬ 
stant  and  rapid  flight.  They  might  have  held  their  own  against  the 
first  attacking  party  and  beaten  them  off.  But  the  others  would  have 
fired  on  them,  and,  maybe,  kill  them. 

Once  in  the  saddle  those  brave  scouts  bad  no  fear  of  all  the  redmen 
of  the  West. 


With  wild  whoops  of  rage  and  hate  tht>  savages  fired  a  scattering 
volley  at  the  retreating  scouts.  Luckily  they  were  not  hit,  though 
the  bullets  came  uncomfortably  close  to  their  heads. 

Then  followed  a  rattling  pursuit.  The  redskins  were  in  fine  trim  for 
the  chase.  Their  horses  were  comparatively  fresh,  and  so  they  dashed 
forward  with  a  good  hope  of  being  able  to  run  down  and  capture  the 
two  daring  men  alive. 

Carson’s  horse,  faithful  Rocket,  was  not  yet  well  enough  to  Btand 
tiie  strainflof  a  long,  fierce  chase.  No  man  understood  the  capabilities 
of  a  good  horse  belter  than  Kit  Carson  did.  He  knew  that  in  a  ten- 
mile  run  Rocket  would  break  down. 

44  Ben,”  he  said,  “  we  must  turn  down  to  the  right  there  and  take 
to  the  timber.  Rocket  is  not  well  enough  for  this  thing.  The  sun  is 
going  down.  In  another  hour  the  stars  will  be  out.  We  can  dodge 
them  easily  in  the  timber  then.” 

“  Lead  the  way,  Kit,”  replied  Ben.  “I’m  with  you  to  the  death. 
There’s  another  gang  with  them  now.  Lord,  how  they  do  howl!” 

“  Yes;  there’s  a  whole  band  of  them.  Come  on  now.” 

The  timber  cn  the  right  was  not  more  than  a  mile  away.  The 
pursuers  were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind,  and  were 
actually  gaining  on  them. 

The  moment  they  turned  toward  the  timber  the  Indians  divined 
their  object,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  howls  and  whoops. 
They  turned  also  and  made  desperate  efforts  to  reach  the  timber  at 
the  same  time,  and  thus  head  them  off  and  force  an  unequal  fight 
upon  them. 

44  Hold  out  just  a  minute  longer,  good  Rocket,”  said  Carson  to  his 
faithful  horse/  “and  then  I’ll  work  to  save  you  in  the  timber.” 

“  They  are  gaining  on  us,  Kit!”  said  Ben. 

“  Yes — but  we’ll  beat ’em,  BeK,”  was  the  quiet  reply.  Carson  then 
turned  in  the  saddle  and  aimed  his  unerring  rifle  at  the  foremost  of 
his  pursuers  and  fired. 

The  savage  gave  a  death  whoop  and  reeled  on  his  horse  like  a 
drunken  trooper.  A  few  more  bounds  of  his  horse,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground  to  rise  no  more. 

Carson  never  missed  his  aim  when  he  pulled  the  trigger  of  his 
trusty  rifle. 

When  they  reached  the  thicket  the  twilight  was  deepening  fast. 
The  stars  were  beginning  to  peep  out  of  the  clear  sky,  aud,  as  our 
heroes  well  knew,  it  would  soon  be  too  dark  for  any  trail  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  timber. 

“  Right  behind  me,  Ben,”  called  Carson  to  his  companion,  as  he 
led  off  through  the  Limber.  “  They  can’t  follow  our  trail  over  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.” 

“  Lead  on— I’m  with  you,”  was  Ben’s  reply,  and  both  men  urged 
their  horses  through  the  timber  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  would  permit. 

Presently  it  grew  so  dark  under  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  trees 
that  Carson  was  sure  the  redskins  could  not  find  their  trail.  He 
stopped  aud  listened  to  the  yells  of  the  Indians.  He  kntfw  what 
every  sound  meant. 

If  an  Indian  was  successful,  his  yells  indicated  his  triumph.  If 
disappointed,  his  whoop  failed  not  to  express  his  feelings.  Carson 
and  Hornady  understood  the  language  of  Indian  yells  and  whoops  as 
well  as  the  savages  themselves. 

“  They  have  lost  the  trail,”  he  said,  after  listening  several  minutes. 

“  Yes,”  said  Ben,  44  and  they  are  mad  as  hornets  about  it.” 

“  Of  course  they  are.  We  can  double  on  them  now,  and  go  back 
up  the  stream  and  see  what  this  excursion  means.” 

Both  men  dismounted  and  walked  slowly  along  through  the  timber. 
They  did  not  need  to  lead  their  horses.  The  faithful  animals  were 
too  well  trained  for  that.  The  horses  followed  close  behind  them, 
ready  to  obey  every  call  on  the  instant. 

After  walking  a  mile  or  so,  they  coucluded  to  stop  and  let  their 
horses  rest.  Rocket  was  evidently  not  himself,  and  Kit  Carson  was 
too  humane  a  man  not  !o  give  him  a  chance  to  recover  his  wonted 
strength  befoie  putting  his  endurance  to  the  test  again. 

They  had  rested  some  three  hours  or  so,  when  the  keen  ears  of  the 
two  scouts  detected  the  sound  of  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek. 
They  were  faint  and  indistinct,  owing  to  distance,  but  still  they  could 
recognize  the  human  voice. 

“  That  must  be  another  party,”  suggested  Ben,  in  a  whisper. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Kit,  “  and  maybe  they  are  of  another  tribe.” 

“  Let’s  find  out  about  that.” 

“  All  right.  Wait  here  till  I  come  back,”  and  rising  to  bis  feet,  he 
glided  away  in  the  dark  like  a  shadowy  specter. 

Crossing  the  creek,  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  voices,  and 
soon  came  in  sight  of  a  camp-fire. 

They  were  a  party  of  Indians  of  the  same  tribe  of  those  he  and  Ben 
Hornady  had  just  escaped  from. 

Around  the  fire  were  seven  stalwart  redmen  and  two  prisoners — 
white  men — whom  Carson  instantly  recognized  as  two  hunters  living 
some  fifty  miles  above  Fort  Laramie. 

The  prisoners  were  bound  hands  and  feet,  and  the  savages  amused 
themselves  by  touching  them  with  the  burning  ends  of  sticks.  Every 
time  a  prisoner  winced  or  squirmed  the  red  fiends  would  scream  with 
laughter. 

Carson  was  too  indignant  to  remain  long  an  idle  spectator  of  such 
a  scene  as  that.  He  hurried  back  to  the  creek  and  signaled  to  Beu 
Hornady  to  join  him. 

Ben  came  quickly  forward. 

“  What  is  it,  Kit?”  ho  asked. 

“  Dick  Mason  and  Tom  O’Neill  are  prisoners  over  there,”  was  the 
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w  hispered  reply.  “  Seven  redskins  have  got  them,  and  they  are  be¬ 
ing  tortured  with  burning  sticks.” 

**  Burning  blazes!”  hissed  Ben.  “They  once  served  me  that  way  up 
on  the  Yellowstone.  1  know  what  it  is.  What  the  sly  old  redskins 
don't  know  about  torturing  a  prisoner  nobody  else  does.” 

“  Come  on,  and  let’s  see  if  we  can’t  help  ’em.  They  are  brave  fel¬ 
lows,  both  of  them.” 

The  two  men  then  crept  away  in  the  darkness,  and  glided  toward 
the  camp-fire  like  two  avenging  specters. 

As  they  neared  the  fire  they  heard  the  savages  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh.  •  % 

“  Tare  an’  ’oundsl”  they  heard  Tom  O’Neill  say,  “  av  ye  bloody  ha- 
thius  will  ontie  me  bands  I’ll  bather  tiler  loife  out  av  ye!” 

“  I  ”h!”  grunted  one  of  the  redskins,  “  paleface  heap  talk.  May  be 
he  talk  too  much.  Injun  make  him  cry  like  pappoose.” 

And  with  that  he  touched  him  with  the  burning  end  of  a  stick 
again. 

“Och,  ye  bloody  hathin!”  cried  Tom,  suddenly  squirming  around, 
for  be  was  lying  flat  on  bis  back,  “  take  that  for  yer  share,”  and  draw¬ 
ing  up  both  feet  he  planted  a  double  blow  on  the  red  savage’s  stomach 
that  shut  him  up  like  a  jack-knife,  aud  landed  him  utterly  insensible 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  fire. 

With  loud  laughter  the  other  six  pulled  their  comrade  out  of  the 
fire,  and  found  that  he  was  more  dead  than  alive. 

“  Now,  Ben,”  whispered  Carson,  aiming  his  unerring  rifle  at  one  of 
the  wretches. 

Two  rifles  rang  out  their  death  cracks  on  the  night  air,  and  two  In¬ 
dians  hurried  away  into  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  Indian  myth¬ 
ology. 

The  next  moment  they  dashed  in,  pistol  in  hand,  and  shot  down  two 
more — leaving  only  three  out  of  a  party  of  seven — one  of  whom  was 
yet  unconscious  from  the  tremendous  kick  he  had  received  in  the 
stomach. 

The  other  two  showed  fight,  but  were  quickly  knocked  down  and 
disarmed. 

“  Praise  all  the  saints!”  cried  Tom  O’Neill,  “  but  Kit  an’ Ben  are 
ther  b’yes.  Whoop!  Cut  me  loose,  Ben,  me  darlint!” 

Ben  Hornady  drew  his  knife  and  cut  the  cords  that  bound  the  two 
daring  young  hunters,  and  they  sprang  to  their  feet. 

“  God  bless  you,  Ben — Kit!”  cried  Dick  Mason,  grasping  a  hand  of 
each.  “  1  couldn’t  have  stood  it  much  longer.  I  never  could  stand 
fire.  I  don’t  know  how  the  devil  and  I  will  get  along  together.” 

“  Whoop!”  yelled  Tom,  dancing  around  like  a  wild  lunatic.  “Give 
me  ther  divil’s  pitchfork!  Gimme  ther  hot  lead!  I’ll  make  ther  red 
sens  of  the  witches’  pot  howl  with  fun.  Whoop!  Tipperary  foriver!” 

The  two  disarmed  redskins  were  just  recovering  from  the  stunning 
blows  that  had  laid  them  out  on  the  grass.  Tom  took  a  stick  with  a 
live  coal  end  to  it  and  stuck  it  against  the  uaked  side  of  one  of  them. 
The  savage  leaped  about  five  feet  in  the  air,  and  gave  a  grunt  that 
filled  Tom  with  unbounded  delight. 

“  Och,  me  darlint,  but  it’s  foine  fun  we’re  afiher  havin’  wid  yer!” 
he  cried.  “  Begorra,  yer  can  lape  higher  cor  the  biggest  frog  in  ther 
swamp.  Now  lape!” 

And  he  applied  the  burning  end  of  the  stick  again  to  the  redskin’s 
exposed  person. 

“  Ugh!”  and  another  leap. 

The  next  moment  the  aborigine  made  a  dash  for  liberty.  Tom  was 
on  the  lookout  for  something  of  the  kind,  and  darted  after  him. 

He  caught  him  and  brought  him  back  to  the  fire. 

“  By  the  piper  that  played  afore  Moses!”  lie  exclaimed,  “  but  it’s 
the  big  fun  Oi’ll  have  wid  yer,  or  me  name  isn’t  Tom  O’Nule,  sure!” 

He  tied  the  redskin  to  a  sapling,  and  then  went  for  the  one  he  had 
kicked  Into  the  fire,  who  was  beginning  to  recover.  Him  belied  up 
alongside  the  other  one,  Carson  and  Hornady  looking  on  with  no  little 
amusement. 

Dick  Mason  had  also  secured  the  other  savage,  and  had  placed  sev¬ 
eral  sticks  in  the  fire. 

“  Boys,  you  are  not  savages,”  remarked  Kit  Carson. 

“  Ain’t  Oi?”  exclaimed  Tom.  “  Bedad,  Oi  can  prove  it!”  and  taking 
a  burning  stick  iie  rubbed  it  against  the  coppery  hide  of  one  of  the 
prisoners.  “  Will  yez  ask  him  now?  Bedad,  av  he  don’t  call  me  a 
haythin  Oi’ll  burn  a  hole  through  him!” 

“  But  you  don’t  want  to  be  a  savage,  Tom,”  protested  Kit,  who 
never  approved  of  torturing  a  prisoner,  no  matter  how  much  torture 
may  be  deserved. 

“  Let  him  have  his  revenge,  Kit,”  said  Ben  Hornady.  “  The  red¬ 
skins  once  tortured  tne  upon  the  Yellowstone.  I  caught  one  of  the 
rascals  a  year  afterward,  and  I  blistered  him  from  head  to  foot.” 

“  Faith,”  said  Tom,  “  it’s  a  rale  ould  Injun  I  am  just  now — whoop!” 
And  taking  another  burning  stick,]  from  the  fire  be  made  marks  all 
over  the  body  of  the  one  he  had  kicked  before  he  was  rescued. 

“  How  do  yez  loike  it,  ye  red  hathin?  Faith,  it's  ice  craine  to  what 
yez  wil!  get  when  ould  Nick  gets  ye!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Isn’t  it  foine  now? 
B#»dad,  but  I  want  yez  ter  come  and  see  me  agin!  It’s  proud  av  yer 
acquaintance  I  am!” 

“  Ugb!”  grunted  the  squirming  savage.  “  Paleface  heap  talk.” 

“  Av  course.  Redskin  heap  squirm,  an’  think  heap  much.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  Luck  at  that  now!  Paleface  heap  laugh,  too!” 

Carson  and  the  others  could  not  refrain  from  laughter.  O’Neill  was 
avenging  his  burns  with  a  vengeance.  He  made  the  wiry  red  rascals 
squirm  like  worms  on  a  fish-hook.  No  human  fortitude  can  long 
withstand  fire.  The  will  may  suppress  and  control  for  a  while,  but 
when  the  excruciating  point  is  readied  the  fire  conquers. 

Dick  Mason  gave  the  other  prisoner  some  of  the  same  sauce  he  had 


been  forced  to  take,  but  be  soon  relented  and  threw  away  the  burning 
stick* 

“  Bedad,  I’ll  make  him  ate  it, ’’said  Tom,  taking  up  another  burning 
fagot  and  thrusting  the  blazing  end  in  tiie  rascal’s  mouth. 

The  redskin  grunted,  groaned,  and  finally  howled. 

“  Come,  Tom,  that’ll  do!”  cried  Kit  Carson,  sternly. 

“  Whose  prisoners  are  they?”  Tom  demanded. 

“  Mine!”  was  the  reply. 

“  Bedad,  thin,  yez  can  have  ’em.”  And  Torn  threw  down  the  burn¬ 
ing  stick  aud  selected  his  rifle  and  powder  horn  from  the  arms  of  the 
savages.  “  It’s  a  dirthy,  hathin  set  they  are,  the  spalpeens!” 

Dick  then  explained  how  he  and  Tom  had  been  treacherously  at¬ 
tacked  and  captured  while  attending  to  their  traps  some  distance  up 
stream  that  day. 

“  The  red  rascals  are  on  the  warpath  again,”  he  said,  “  and  they’ll 
take  many  whites  unawares  who  do  not  know  of  this  outbreak.  There 
are  not  less  than  a  dozen  wagon  trains  within  a  hundred  miles  of  this 
timber.” 

“  I  fear  you  are  right,  Dick,”  said  Kit  Carson.  “  And  there  are 
many  women  and  children  with  those  trains.  Some  of  them  will  never 
live  to  return  to  their  homes  again.” 

Just  then  a  signal  as  of  a  night-bird  was  heard  below  them,  and  the 
four  while  men  glided  away  into  the  buahe3,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  light 
of  the  cump-fire. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OLD  TRAPPER’S  CABIN. 

The  signal  came  from  an  Indian.  Every  old  trapper  and  hunter 
knew  the  Indian  signals  when  they  heard  them.  The  savages  some¬ 
times  caugtit  the  trappers’  signals,  but  they  never  used  them  with  tbeir 
own  people. 

The  three  savages  were  left  where  they  had  been  bound,  and  they 
returned  signals  that  warned  those  in  the  woods  to  be  cautious. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  woods  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  keen-eyed 
Kit  Carson  detected  the  dark  form  of  an  Indian  crawling  along  on  the 
ground,  serpent-like,  toward  the  sapling  to  which  one  of  the  prisoners 
was  bound. 

Slowly  and  silently  he  crept  forward,  and  just  as  he  reached  up  his 
hand  to  cut  the  cords  the  whip-like  crack  of  Carson’s  rifle  rang  out  on 
the  stiil  uight  air,  aud  the  creeping  savage  had  a  broken  right  arm  for 
his  pains. 

The  Indian  lay  perfectly  still,  afraid  to  move  lest  another  bullet 
should  do  still  more  harm. 

The  Indians  were  nonplused,  and  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Two  of 
their  number  went  around  to  the  rear  to  get  the  whites  between  them 
and  the  light.  But  Ben  Hornady  suspected  something  of  the  kind 
after  Kit  Carson’s  shot  had  betrayed  their  position. 

He  had  been  standing  under  the  protecting  gloom  of  a  large  tree 
some  half  an  hour,  when  a  dark  shadow  brushed  past  him.  He  in¬ 
stantly  knew  it  was  an  Indian. 

Drawing  his  hunting  knife,  he  sprang  forward  and  buried  it  to  the 
hilt  iu  the  body  of  the  sav.ige,  who  uttered  a  piercing  yell  and  stag¬ 
gered  forward  and  fell,  to  rise  no  more  forever. 

The  welkin  rang  with  the  yells  of  the  savages  on  the  further  side  of 
the  camp-fire,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  making  a  charge  for  the 
rescue  of  tiieir  companions. 

“  Ben,”  whispered  Kit.  “  we’d  better  get  our  horses  before  they  fall 
into  the  redskins’  hands.” 

“  Yes,  and  then  slip  away.  The  timber  is  full  of  redskins  to-night.” 

“  You  are  right.  I’ll  speak  to  Dick  and  Tom.” 

Kit  glided  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  brave  trappers,  aud  told 
them  of  the  plan  to  secure  their  horses  and  get  away. 

“  Bedad!”  whispered  O’Neill,  in  no  little  disgust,  “  it’s  an  illegant 
ruction  yez  are  shpoilin’,  Mr.  Carson.” 

“  Another  time,  Tom,”  replied  Kit,  “  will  do  as  well.” 

“  Faith,  we  won’t  have  so  many  to  work  on  uixt  toime,  I’m 
thin  kin’.” 

“  Pleuty  of  them  around.  Come  on  and  get  your  horse.” 

Kit  led  the  way,  and  soon  the  four  men  were  in  among  the  horses, 
which  happened  to  be  on  the  farther  side  from  that  of  the  Indians. 

“Lead  ihem  carefully  away,”  whispered  Kit,  “  till  we  are  out  of 
hearing  of  the  camp.” 

He  then  pushed  cautiously  northward  from  the  camp  till  they  were 
at  least  a  half  mile  from  the  camp  where  the  Indians  still  supposed 
them  to  be. 

“  Now  we  can  mount,”  said  Kit  Carson,  as  they  reached  the  edge 
of  the  timber.  “  We  are  out  of  the  woods.” 

“  How’s  Rocket?”  Hornady  asked. 

“  AH  right,  I  think,”  was  the  reply,  as  the  scout  sprang  into  the 
saddle. 

The  other  three  followed,  and  then  they  moved  off  across  the  open 
prairie  toward  another  piece  of  timber  some  seven  miles  away. 

“  We  managed  that  very  well.  I  think,”  said  Ben. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Kit,  “  and  the  Indians  have  done  badly.” 

“  Bedad,”  exclaimed  Tom,  “  av  they  got  any  singe  they‘’d  be  afther 
goin’  home  ag’in,  ther  haythin  spalpeens!  By  the  great  shillelah 
but  av  yer’d  lave  me  alone  I’d  er  burned  up  three  av  ther  wretches’” 

“  Kit,”  said  Ben,  turning  suddenly  to  the  great  scout,  “  old  Nick 
Wadly’s  cabin  is  in  that  timber  out  there,  you  know,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  by  and  let  ’em  know  the  pesky  varmints  are  on  the  war 
path  again.” 

“Ah!  you  are  right,  Ben.  I  had  forgotten  old  Nick  Wadly.  He 
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used  to  be  one  of  the  best  trappers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I 

haven’t  seen  him  since  last  fall.” 

“  I  saw  him  last  week,”  said  Dick  Mason. 

“  How  was  he?” 

“  Tough  as  wire  grass.” 

“  And  pretty  Sarah?”  „  , 

u  prettv  as  the  rose  aud  as  laughing  as  a  sunbeam,  was  the  reply. 
“  Ah!  young  man,”  laughed  Kit  Carson,  “  it  was  the  pretty  Sarah 
vou  saw,  and  not  her  old  father.” 

“  Bedad,  but  you’re  roight,”  said  Tom.  “  It  was  meself  that  saw 
the  ould  man.*’ 

“  Oh,  thunder,  Tom!”  exclaimed  Dick,  “  didn  t^I  have  to  put  up  a 
job  on  you  to  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  her  myself?” 

“  Av  coorse  ye  did,  bad  luck  to  ye!”  laughed  Tom,  “  an’  a  nate  job 


it  was.” 

“  Oho!”  and  Kit  Carson  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  young 
men  as  they  rode  along  under  the  soft  light  of  the  stars.  “  I  see  that 
the  old  man’s  cabin  will  have  some  visitors  who  will  seek  to  rob  him 
of  his  greatest  treasure.  Well,  I  don’t  blame  you,  boys.  Sarah  Wadly 
is  a  sweet  girl,  wiio  will  make  any  good  man  happy.  I  think  I  would 
be  tempted  to  kill  the  man  who  would  be  unkind  to  her.” 

“  Ah!  you’re  stuck  there  yerself!”  exclaimed  Tom. 

“  Yes,  I  am  a  friend  of  pretty  Sarah’s,  and  the  man  who  wins  her 
hand,  and  then  ill-treats  her,  must  be  responsible  to  me.  God  help 
him  vvhen  I  call  him  to  account.” 

“  Amen!”  exclaimed  Ben  Hornady.  “A  better  girl  than  Sarah 
never  lived.” 

Ou  the  way  across  the  prairie  toward  the  timber  where  ,  stood  the 
cabin  of  old  Nick  Wadly  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  little  party 
suddenly  found  themselves  intercepted  by  a  band  of  Indians  who  were 
coming  directly  across  their  path. 

“  We  must  go  back!”  whispered  Kit  Carson.  “  That  party  is  too 
strong  for  us.” 

“  Yes,  there’s  a  score  of  them  at  least,”  remarked  Ben. 

“  Come  away,  quick!  Ah,  we  are  discovered!  Come  on!  Let’s 
lead  them  away  from  Wadly’s  place!” 

Kit  Carson  dashed  off  in  an  almost  opposite  direction  from  Wadly’s, 
which  was  now  only  about  three  miles  away.  The  others  followed. 

The  savages  saw  them  in  the  shadowy  dimness  of  the  night,  and 
started  in  pursuit.  Their  yells  broke  rudely  on  the  still  air  of  the 
night,  but  that  served  only  to  quicken  the  speed  of  the  party  of  whites. 

Some  three  miles  away,  in  the  direction  they  were  then  going,  the 
scouts  knew  ttiere  was  a  heavy  piece  of  timber.  To  gain  that  and 
seek  seclusion  in  its  dark  shadows  was  their  object  now. 

But  a  few  minutes  elapsed  ere  the  Limber  wa3  in  sight  and  then  the 
pursuers  were  actually  out  of  sight. 

“  Under  the  shadow  of  these  trees,”  said  Kit  Carson,  “  we  can  slip 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  timber  a  mile  or  two  aud  loave  the  redskins 
watching  around  here.  Come  on.” 

They  knew  that  Kit  knew  always  just  what  he  was  doing,  and  so 
they  followed  him  blindly.  Down  along  the  edge  of  the  timber,  under 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  trees,  they  passed,  until  at  least  a  mile  aud  a 
half  had  been  traversed. 

“  Ah!  that  leaves  them  hugging  the  limber,”  remarked  Ben. 

“  Yes.  We  can  now  go  across  to  Wadly’s  timber.  I  think  the 
sooner  we  tell  him  of  his  danger  the  better.  Come  on;  it’s  only  four 
miles  across  here  now.” 

They  again  started  across  the  open  prairie  toward  Nick  Wadly’s 
place,  which  was  not  far  from  the  river. 

In  a  half  hour  they  had  readied  the  timber,  and  leaving  their  horses 
in  a  secure  place,  went  forward  on  foot  to  the  cabin,  which  was  rather 
difficult  of  approach  from  that  side. 

But  they  soon  came  to  the  spring  which  supplied  the  family  with 
water,  and  under  the  soft  starlight  Kit  Carson  discovered  moccasin 
tracks  in  the  damp  earth  around  it. 

“  They  have  been  here,”  he  whispered.  '«  Keep  still  and  listen.” 

They  could  hear  nothing,  but  still  they  felt  that  danger  was  in  the 
very  air. 

Motioning  to  his  companions  to  follow  him,  Kit  started  up  the  hill 
toward  the  cabin.  Something  induced  him  to  go  to  the  rear  and  peep 
through  a  crevice. 

The  picture  he  saw  there  almost  made  his  hair  stand  on  end. 

In  a  large,  rude  chair  of  his  own  construction,  before  the  smolder¬ 
ing  embers  of  the  fire  on  the  broad  open  hearth,  sat  old  Nick  Wadly, 
fast  asleep,  his  chin  resting  on  his  bosom.  At  his  feet  lay  his  pipe, 
which  had  fallen  from  his  lips. 

Near  his  side,  in  a  big  arm-chair,  also  fast  asleep,  sat  his  faithful 
old  wife.  Her  head  was  leaning  back  against  the  top  of  the  chair, 
the  picture  of  a  sweet,  dreamful  sleep  resting  about  her  and  the  old 
man. 

On  a  lounge  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  reclined  Sarah  Wstlly, 
the  nineteen-year-old  daughter  of  the  old  couple.  It  was  a  soft,  elegant 
coucli  of  bearskins  and  buffalo  robes.  Her  splendid  figure  reclined  at 
ease,  and  that  Bleeping  face  was  that  of  on  angel.  Her  long  brown 
ringlets  hung  over  the  eud  of  the  lounge  and  swept  the  floor. 

All  that  was  beautiful  to  look  upon.  It  was  peace,  innocence, 
beauty  and  contentment  combined.  But  a  change  came  over  it  all 
even  as  the  daring  scout  looked  upon  it. 

A  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cabin  had  been  softly  opened, 
»nd  the  form  of  a  hideous  war-painted  savage  intruded. 

He  crept  softly  toward  the  old  man,  who  was  sleeping  as  sweetly 
as  a  babe,  drew  his  hunting-knife  and  held  it  in  position  to  strike 
Bkould  be  awake. 


Another  crept  forward  with  cat-like  step,  and  held  his  knife  near 


the  exposed  throat  of  the  old  wife  of  the  trapper,  and  3eemed  to  wait 
for  the  others. 

Still  another,  a  young  chief  crept,  serpent-like,  toward  the  conch 
of  Sarah  Wadly.  She  was  too  beautiful  in  her  innocent  sleep  even 
for  a  savage  to  look  upon,  and  he  paused  to  gaze  upon  the  picture 
His  eyes  glowed  and  his  heart  throbbed  as  he  glared  at  the  prize’ 
But,  as  if  urged  by  some  unseen  power,  he  glided  forward  until  be 
stood  directly  over  the  beautiful  maiden,  and  then  raised  his  bunting, 
knife  above  his  head. 


#  CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  CABIN. 

The  situation  was  a  terrible  one  indeed. 

To  Kit  Carson  and  his  friends  the  Wadlys  appeared  to  be  doomed. 
Their  lives  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance.  The  savage  butcherB  stood 
as  if  waiting  for  the  signal  to  begin  their  horrible  work. 

Oven  the  heads  of  the  sleeping  victims  were  held  scalping-knives 
that  had  often  reeked  with  human  gore! 

But  the  signal  came  not. 

Another  savage  appeared  at  the  window,  and  climbed  through  it 
with  soft,  stealthy,  cat-like  movements.  Another  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow  who  seemed  to  be  a  looker  on.  He  motioned  to  the  other  to  open 
the  door,  and  then  disappeared  from  the  window. 

The  other  glided  softly  to  the  door  and  removed  the  bar,  but  an¬ 
other  horribly  painted  face  appeared  at  the  window  and  peered  within, 
as  if  expecting  to  witness  a  bloody  butchery. 

All  this  took  place  within  the  space  of  one  or  two  minutes.  Kit  Car- 
sou  and  his  friends  in  the  rear  of  the  cabin,  were  silent  witnesses  of 
the  scene.  But  they  were  quickly  prepared  for  bloody  work. 

On  seeing  the  bar  removed  from  the  door,  Kit  quickly  motioned  the 
others  to  follow  him,  acd  glided  like  a  shadowy  specter  round  the 
house. 

These  daring  spirits  never  hesitated  to  follow  where  another  dared 
to  lead.  Ben  Hornady  crept  close  behind,  and  Dick  and  Tom  followed 
close  upon  their  heels. 

At  the  front  of  the  cabin  they  saw  only  one  Indian,  who  stood  at 
the  window  looking  on  the  scene  within.  So  soft  and  cat-like  was 
their  tread,  that  their  presence  was  not  suspected. 

Raising  his  hand  as  a  signal  to  his  three  comrades  to  follow  him. 
Kit  Carson  pushed  open  the  door  and  dashed  into  the  cabin.  The 
throe  followed,  and  in  another  instant  the  four  savages  were  covered 
by  the  unerring  rifles  of  the  scouts. 

“  Surrender!”  cried  Kit,  in  thunder  tones. 

The  savages  were  utterly  astounded. 

They  wheeled  about  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  muzzles  of 
the  rifies,  their  hideously  painted  faces  betraying  how  completely  they 
were  surprised. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  the  chief,  “palefaces!” 

Kit  Carson’s  voice  woke  up  the  three  sleepers.  Old  Nick  Wadly 
looked  around  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  rubbed  bis  eyes  with  his  brawny 
fist,  looked  again,  and  then  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  Great  b’ars!”  he  exclaimed,  “  Injuns!” 

His  old  wife  sprang  up  and  yelled  “Scat!”  and  Sarah  sprang  from 
her  couch  with  a  piercing  scream. 

Leaning  against  the  side  of  the  open  fire-place  stood  a  heavy  wood- 
chopper’s  ax. 

Old  Nick  Wadly  mechanically  reached  forward  and  grasped  it  in 
his  right  hand.  With  one  tremendous  swing  he  brought  the  ax  down 
on  the  unprotected  head  of  the  Indian  nearest  to  him,  and  another 
savage  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 

“Bedad!’  exclaimed  Tom  O’Neill,  “that  was  nately 
Wadly!”  J 

And  then  he  wheeled  and  fired  at  the  Indian  at  the  window,  send¬ 
ing  a  ball  crashing  through  his  brain. 

In  another  minute  Sarah  Wadly  had  entirely  recovered  her  self-pos¬ 
session.  Just  above  her  couch  hung  a  small  rifle,  with  which  she  had 
often  killed  deers  and  other  game.  To  reach  up  and  secure  the  rifio 
was  but  a  moment’s  work.  The  next  moment  it  was  leveled  at  the 

bieast  of  the  savage,  who  bad  held  his  scalping  knife  over  her  as  she 
slept.  ° 

“  Don  t  shoot  him,”  said  Kit;  “I  guess  he  will  surrender!” 

But  the  wily  savage  had  no  such  idea;  without  uttering  a  word  he 
spiang  towards  the  door,  intending  to  escape  by  flight. 

“  ?h  don’t  be  afther  laving  us  that  way,”  said  Tom.  “Just  lave 
us  a  lock  of  your  hair,”  and  with  that,  he  planted  a  blow  between  his 

G\efi  i  >.T-t  V,’e  rec^8^*n  a  heap  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

uid  Nick  Wadly  and  Ben  Hornady  then  seized  the  other  two,  and 
disarmed  them. 

five*  Jf*  them*”1’  1  Relieve,”  said  Kit  Carson  quietly;  “  there  were  only 
your^o’bt  gra8PinS  the  band  of  the  great  scout,  “I  am  in 

old  man11”  re^)liet*  “  maybe  you’ll  get  a  chance  to  square  it  up, 

“  1  (lo>  ru  pay  the  hull  of  it,  Kit!” 

friend  !”I10W  y°U  wil1’  Nick’  for  you  were 
“  That’s 


nately  done,  Mr. 


never  known  to  go  back  ou  a 


the 

ore 


hand  of1  i ^ie  °l^ . ,nan>  and  then  turning,  he  grasped 

just  in  time!”1  exclaiming:  “  How  are  you,  Ben?  You  w 

Mra"w’iimvlie,<liBsni  ryo"  were  in  fl  tight  place,  old  man!” 
tour  bravo  scouts  a'sain in"1-'-1-??”  ot  joy  iu  llleU'  eye3'  thawed  tW 
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**  ?*»•  *^r*  Oursou!”  cried  pretly  Sarah,  *•  this  is  the  second  time  you 
saved  ual 

”  Is  that  all?"  he  asked  laughingly;  “it  is  such  a  pleasant  duty  I’d 
like  to  save  you  every  day  in  the  year.” 

'•  Just  luk  at  them!"  exclaimed  Tom.  “  Bedad,  he  wants  the  best 
part  of  the  job;  faith  an’  it’s  twice  a  day  I’d  save  you!” 

;>arah  blushed  and  laughed,  and  extended  her  baud  to  the  gallant 
Irishman.  ° 

“  Tm  sure  I’d  feel  safe  with  any  of  you,”  Bhe  said. 

“  Hark!  exclaimed  Ben  Hornady.  “  I  heard  a  signal!” 

In  an  instant  all  was  silent. 

The  hooting  of  an  owl  was  heard  in  the  timber  above  the  cabin. 

-tie  next  moment  the  short,  sharp  bark  of  the  coyote  was  heard 
from  one  of  the  Indian  prisoners. 

Ihe  savage  had  signaled  to  his  comrades. 

“  Blast  yer  ugly  picter!”  exclaimed  old  Nick  Wadly,  seizing  his  ax 
and  dashing  out  the  braius  of  the  redskin;  "try  that  on  again,  will 
ye!”  *  ’ 

Undismayed  by  the  fate  of  their  comrade,  the  other  two  Indians  re¬ 
peated  the  signals,  Which  were  instantly  answered  back  from  the  tim¬ 
ber. 

“  By  all  the  cats  of  Kilkenny!”  exclaimed  Tom  O’Neill,  “  that's  the 
last  bark  you  red  haythens  will  be  aftlier  making,”  aud  he  plunged 
his  knife  to  the  hilt  in  the  bosom  of  the  redskin. 

At  the  same  instant,  Wadly  had  settled  the  other  witli  his  ax,  and 
thus  they  were  rid  of  their  prisoners. 

Put  them  outside  as  quickly  a9  possible,”  suggested  Kit  Carson, 
and  the  scouts  went  quickly  to  work  to  remove  them. 

“Now,  Wadly,”  said  Kit,  “  there  are  many  redskins  about  to¬ 
night;  clOBe  your  door  and  fasten  your  window.  We  will  take  to  the 
timber  and  take  care  of  the  outside,  while  you  attend  to  the  cabin. 
Your  wife  and  daughter  know  how  to  shoot,  so  I  guess  we  can  man¬ 
age  these  wretches.” 

“  You  will  come  in  again?”  asked  Sarah. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Kit,  “  when  we  have  driven  the  Indians  away.”  • 

“  Oh,  you  will  soon  do  that,”  she  said,  “for  they  are  afraid  of  you.” 

Just  then  another  sigual  was  heard,  and  Kit  turned  to  his  comrades 
with: 

“  Come;  we  must  get  to  the  timber  before  they  get  to  the  cabin.” 

He  led  the  way  out,  the  others  following,  aud  Wadly  closed  the  coor 
and  made  fast  the  window. 

The  four  scouts  crept  stealthily  into  the  timber,  where,  under  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  trees,  they  could  see  everything  in  the  iittle  clear¬ 
ing  around  the  cabin  without  themselves  being  seen. 

Scarcely  were  they  settled  in  their  hiding-place,  ere  a  half  dozen 
dark,  shadowy  forms  emerged  from  the  forest  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  clearing  and  approached  the  cabin. 

Their  step  was  as  noiseless  as  the  panther’s.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  from  them  until  they  reached  the  live  dead  bodies  of  their  com¬ 
rades  lying  a  few  feet  from  the  cabin  door.  The  sight  of  those  bodies 
seemed  to  disturb  them  to  an  unusual  degree.  They  were  destined  to 
be  still  more  disturbed,  for  the  next  moment,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  scouts  in  the  timber,  three  rifle  allots  rang  out  on  the  still  night. 
The  Wadly  family  had  begun  the  circus,  aud  three  Indians  began  the 
dance  of  death. 

Three  death  yells  answered  the  shot3,  and  three  shadowy  forms 
reeled  backwards  half  way  toward  the  edge  of  the  Limber,  and  fell  to 
rise  no  more. 

The  other  three  Indians  fled  quickly  back,  making  the  welkin  ring 
with  their  yells,  which  were  answered  by  others  farther  up  in  the  tim¬ 
ber. 

“  Why,  the  woods  must  be  full  of  them,”  whispered  Dick  Mason. 

“  Bedud,”  responded  Tom,  “  there’s  eight  of  them  dead  already,  me 
darlint!” 

“  Be  quiet,”  whispered  Kit;  “  they  don’t  suspect  our  presence  in  the 
timber,  and  will  try  to  burn  the  cabin.” 

“  They'll  have  a  swate  time  of  it,”  remarked  Tom. 

The  yells  up  in  the  timber  told  of  the  presence  of  nearly  two  score 
more  of  the  redskins. 

They  no  longer  made  any  attempt  to  conceal  their  presence.  Their 
howls  of  rage  transformed  their  quiet  forest  to  a  pandemonium  of 
hate  and  vengeance.  They  came  rushing  down  upon  the  cabin,  and 
fired  a  score  of  shots  at  the  door  and  window,  but  the  heavy  oaicen 
timber  protected  the  inmates,  who  responded  with  three  more  fatal 
shots. 

Trusting  to  their  numerical  strength  they  sought  to  break  in  the 
door  by  mere  weight  of  numbers,  but  it  resisted  all  their  efforts. 

Crack,  crack,  crack!  went  the  three  rifles  within,  and  three  more  of 
the  red  demons  bit  the  dust.  Still  they  struggled  against  the  door. 
Enraged  at  their  failure  to  break  it  down,  they  drew  their  tomahawks 
and  began  hacking  at  it. 

“  Now,  we  had  better  take  a  hand  in  this,”  whispered  Kit  Carson 
to  hia  three  friends  at  his  side.  They  rose  up  in  the  bushes,  and  lev¬ 
eled  their  rifles  at  the  backs  of  the  struggling  savages.  The  four 
shot3  made  but  one  report,  but  each  bullet  found  a  lodgment  in  the 
back  of  a  redskin. 

They  heard  the  shots,  but  as  their  backs  were  turned  to  the  scouts 
at  the  time,  they  did  not  see  the  flash  of  the  guns,  hence  they  were 
uncertain  as  to  the  exact  location  of  their  unknown  enemies.  They 
paused  in  their  attack  upon  the  cabin  door,  and  glared  around  them 
like  wild  beasts  at  bay. 

A  few  moments  later  three  more  shots  from  within  caused  them  to 
return  and  renew  their  attack  upon  the  door.  Their  sharp  tomahawks 


rattled  like  hail  against  the  oaken  timbers,  and  chips  flew  in  every 
direction. 

It  was  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  the  result,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  continue  to  thus  use  their  tomahawks. 

But  Kit  Carson  and  his  friends  were  not  the  men  to  allow  such 
work,  and  foar  more  rifle  shots  convinced  the  savages  that  tliey  were 
enemies  without  as  well  as  within  tiie  cabin. 

On  receiving  the  second  volley  in  the  rear,  the  redskins  wheeled  and 
darted  back  to  the  edge  of  the  timber.  At  least  half  of  them  rushed 
in  upon  the  four  scouts. 

“  Begorral”  exclaimed  Tom  O’Neill,  “  here’s  an  illeganl  ruction, 
b’ys,”  and  dropping  his  rifle  lie  drew  his  hunting  knife,  and  went  in 
with  a  wild  Irish  yell. 

“  Whoop,  Tipperary  forever!”  lie  cried,  and  in  another  moment  the 
other  three  scouts  were  laying  about,  them  with  an  energy  that  made 
sad  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  redskins. 

The  Indians  were  fearfully  demoralized.  They  could  form  no  idea 
of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  scouts.  They  only  knew  that  half 
their  number  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  yet  they  bad  not  obtained 
even  a  glimpse  of  their  enemies. 

A  sudden  panic  seized  them,  and  they  fled  through  the  timber, 
uttering  yells  that  fully  betrayed  the  completeness  of  their  defeat. 


CHAPTER  V. 

tom’s  wound— clearing  away  the  work. 

When  the  redskins  took  to  their  heels,  Tom  O’Neill,  in  his  great 
joy  at  their  defeat,  darted  away  across  the  clearing  in  pursuit  of  a 
stalwart  Indian,  with  whom  he  wanted  to  have  a  trial  of  strength, 
knowing  that  pretty  Sarah  Wadly  would  be  an  eye  witness  of  the  com¬ 
bat. 

He  overtook  the  Indian  just  before  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  tim¬ 
ber,  and  seized  him  around  the  waist. 

“  Whoop!”  he  yelled.  “  Ould  Ireland  forever!”  and  gathering  his 
strength  for  a  tremendous  exertion,  iie  hurled  the  brawny  savage  sev¬ 
eral  feet  in  the  air. 

The  redskin  fell  sprawling  on  the  ground  in  spread  eagle  style,  and 
gave  a  grunt  that  made  the  others  roar  with  laughter. 

“  Do  yer  tnoind  that  now,  yer  red  haythini”  cried  Tom,  dancing 
around  the  savage,  as  he  was  trying  to  pull  himself  together  again. 
“  Come  up  now  and  try  some  more!  Begorra,  it's  mesilf  that  is  afther 
tauhin’  yez  how  to  foight!” 

“  Look  out,  there,  Tom!”  cried  Dick  Mason,  darting  forward  to  the 
assistance  of  the  jolly  young  Irishman. 

But  he  was  too  late.  A  stalwart  savage  had  darted  out  of  the 
bushes  behind  him,  and  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  iiis  head  with 
his  tomahawk. 

Poor  Tom  staggered  forward,  aud  fell  across  the  Indian  he  had 
thrown  over  his  head. 

“  Blast  yer  yellow  hide!”  hissed  Dick  Mason,  closing  with  the  sav¬ 
age  m  a  death  struggle,  “  that  was  a  cowardly  blow!  Try— it — on 
—  me!” 

“  Ugh!  Me  take  scalp!”  grunted  the  Indian,  boldly  closing  with  the 
young  hunter. 

The  struggle  was  a  short  one,  for  Dick  got  his  knife  under  the  red¬ 
skin’s  fifth  rib,  and  made  short  work  of  him. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indian  who  had  been  so  unceremoniously 
tossed  by  Tom,  managed  to  throw  him  ofl  and  rise  to  his  knees. 

“  Ugh!”  he  grunted.  “  Me  take  scalp  now!”  and  drawing  his  knife, 
he  got  his  fingers  in  Tom's  hair,  and  was  about  to  cut  the  scalp,  when 
Ben  Hornady  rushed  forward  and  brained  him  with  his  rifle  barrel. 

Just  then  Dick  Mason  turned  around,  his  knife  dripping  with  blood, 
and  said: 

“  This  is  terrible  work.  I  would  rather  have  lost  my  right  arm 
than  lose  poor  Tom.  He  was  as  brave  a  feliow  an d  as  true  a  friend  as 
ever  lived!” 

“  It’s  unfortunate,  indeed,”  remarked  Kit  Carson,  coming  up  to 
where  Tom  was  lying  with  his  face  to  the  ground.  “  It  was  all  because 
he  ran  out  into  the  clearing  before  the  enemy  had  gone  away.  lam 
sorry — very  sorry!” 

The  door  of  the  cabin  opened,  and  Sarah  Wadly  ran  out. 

“  Who’s  hurt?”  she  cried. 

“  Poor  Tom  is  dead,”  mournfully  replied  Dick  Mason. 

“  Oh,  my  God!”  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands.  “  Why  could  I  not 
have  died  for  him?” 

“  By  me  sowl!”  exclaimed  Tom,  slowly  rising  to  a  sitting  posture, 
“I’m  not  dead  yet!  But  it’s  mesilf  as  would  die  ivery  day  just  ter 
hear  them  funeral  apaches!” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad!”  cried  Sarah,  leaping  around  like  a  young  child 
for  joy.  “  He’s  not  dead — he’s  not  dead!” 

“  Tom — pard!”  cried  Dick  Mason,  grasping  his  hand,  “how  is  it?  I 
thought  you  had  passed  in  your  chips!” 

“Not  yit,  bedad!”  replied  the  sturdy  Irishman.  “  Some  bloody  ould 
haythin  hut  me  a  whack  on  me  head!” 

“One  struck  you  with  a  tomahawk,”  replied  Dick. 

“And  the  other  tried  to  get  your  scalp,”  said  Hornady.  “He  had 
his  Angers  in  your  hair.” 

Tom  mechanically  felt  of  his  head,  and  found  it  covered  with  blood. 

“  Begorra,”  he  said,  “the  haythin  guv  me  a  hard  whack!” 

“Come  in  an’  let’s  see  how  badly  you  are  hurt,”  said  old  Nick  Wadly, 
leading  him  back  toward  the  cabin. 

Kit  Carson,  Ben,  and  Dick  remained  outside  to  see  that  no  more 
Indians  were  lurking  about,  and  the  old  man  took  charge  of  Tom. 
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In  the  cabin  the  mother  and  daughter  made  a  bright  light,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  old  man  examined  the  wound. 

“Why  hanged  if  you  haven’t  made  a  narrow  escape,  my  boy! 
exclaimed  the  old  man.  “  The  tomahawk  merely  grazed  your  head 
chipping  upon  the  scalp  a  bit.” 

“  Stunned  me  then,  eh?'’ 

“  That's  all.” 

“  Whoop?  Ireland  foriver!”  yelled  Tom,  springing  to  his  feet. 
“  Show  me  the  red  nagur  that  hut  me!” 

“  They  are  all  gone  now,”  said  Sarah.  “  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  it’s  no 
worse,  Mr.  O’Neill!” 

“  So  am  I,  me  darlint,”  said  Tom,  in  the  greatest  good  humor. 
“  Faith,  I’m  glad  the  red  nagur  didn’t  kill  me  intoireiy.” 

From  blushing  at  being  called  “  me  darlint,”  Sarah  drifted  into  a 
silvery  laugh  at  his  quaint  humor. 

“  You’d  better  wash  the  blood  out  of  your  hair,  Mr.  O’Neill,”  re¬ 
marked  Mrs.  Wadly.  “  You  will  feel  better  then.” 

Sarah  procured  a  basin  of  water  for  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Tom 
was  himself  again. 

Ben  Hornady  and  Dick  Mason  followed  the  Indians  three  or  four 
miles,  and  saw  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  another  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  having  had  enough  of  the  Wadly  cabin  racket.  They  then  re¬ 
turned  to  where  Kit  Carson  was  keeping  watch  and  guard. 

“  They  are  gone,  pard,”  said  Ben. 

“  Sick,”  said  Mason,  sententiously. 

“  Let’s  go  to  the  house,  then,”  and  Carson  led  the  way  back  to  the 
cabin  where  Sarah  and  her  mother  had  cooked  a  bountiful  supper  of 
venison  steaks,  bread  and  coffee. 

“  I’ve  got  the  appetite  of  a  horse,”  said  Dick,  as  he  entered  the 
hut  and  inhaled  the  savory  odors  of  the  cooking. 

“  Faith,  thin,  ye'll  ate  grass  for  yer  supper,”  replied  Tom.  “  Horses 
don’t  ate  mate!” 

“  They  eat  cabbage-heads  sometimes,  pard,”  returned  Dick,  good- 
naturedly,  “  so  look  out  for  yourself.” 

“  My  cabbage  is  afther  being  too  hard  for  yer  tathe,  me  bye,”  and 
Sarah,  who  was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  that  hard  head  of  his, 
burst  into  another  one  of  those  silvery  laughs,  which  sounded  like 
music  on  the  still  night  air. 

“  Come,  pards,”  said  Kit  Carson  to  his  comrades,  “  we  must  put 
these  redskins  out  of  the  way.  It  won’t  do  to  leave  them  lying  around 
here  this  way.” 

There  were  so  many’of  them  that  it  was  a  question  what  to  do  with 
them.  There  were  but  two  picks  and  spades  in  the  cabin.  To  dig  a 
trench  long  enough  and  deep  enough  to  bury  all  the  slaiu  of  the  red¬ 
skins  was  indeed  a  task, 

“  Bedad!”  said  Tom,  on  looking  around  at  the  number,  “  it’s  a  bard 
job  we’ve  got;  but  I’d  rather  bury  them  than  let  ’em  bury  me.” 

“  That’s  my  idea,  too,”  said  Dick  Mason,  picking  up  one  of  the 
spades  and  looking  around  as  if  in  search  of  the  place  to  begin 
work. 

Old  Nick  Wadly  went  out  and  showed  them  a  spot,  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  cabin,  where,  he  said,  he  would  prefer  to  have 
them  planted. 

But  just  then  a  vidid  flash  of  lightning  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
summer  thunder  shower  was  coming  up. 

“  No  use  digging,  boys,”  said  Old  Nick.  “  Just  throw  ’em  in  the 
creek  hyer,  and  the  rise’ll  take  ’em  away  to  the  river.” 

“  ’Spose  it  don’t  rise?”  Dick  Mason  asked. 

“  Then  they  won’t  go,”  dryly  replied  the  old  man. 

The  four  men  then  went  to  work  taking  away  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Indians,  and  throwing  them  into  the  creek. 

Before  they  were  through  the  big  drops  began  to  fall.  They  fell 
heavy  and  scattering,  a  eure  precursor  of  a  heavy  storm  in  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

“  We  must  get  our  horses  in  under  the  trees  near  the  house,”  sug¬ 
gested  Kit  Carson  to  Ben  Hornady.” 

“  I  was  thinking  of  that,”  he  replied,  “  and  will  go  after  them." 

“  Hold  on;  I  guess  I  had  better  go  with  you.  It’s  not  safe  for  one 
to  go  aloue  in  these  woods.” 

The  two  scouts  went  together,  and  found  the  four  horses  all  right, 
just  where  they  had  left  them. 

Signaling  to  Rocket,  the  faithful  horse  came  quickly  to  Kit’s  side. 
The  others  followed. 

“  They’ll  follow  us,”  said  Kit;  “  let’s  go  back  to  the  house.” 

They  turned  and  led  the  way  back.  The  horses  followed  them,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  were  under  the  great  trees  in  the  edge  of  the  tim¬ 
ber,  near  tiie  cabin  of  Nick  Wadly. 

The  saddles  were  taken  off  and  carried  into  the  house,  where  Dick 
and  the  others  had  brought  the  rifles  and  tomahawks  of  the  dead 
Indians. 

“  Now  we’ll  eat  that  supper,”  said  Kit.  “I  believe  our  work  is 
done  for  the  night.” 

Mrs.  Wadly  and  Sarah  had  washed  away  all  the  blood  stains  inside 
the  house,  and  now,  when  the  party  sat  down  to  the  simple  meal, 
there  was  nothing  to  cause  them  to  eat  less  than  their  appetites 
craved. 

They  did  full  justice  to  the  venison  steaks  and  coffee,  and  ate  like 
men  who  had  earned  their  bread.  It  was  a  late  supper,  but  none  the 
less  enjoyable  on  that  account. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

AFTER  THE  STORM— SARAH  WADLY — THE  CAVE. 

The  meal  over,  the  party  of  scouts  lit  their  pipes  and  proceeded  to 
have  a  quiet  smoke.  The  rain  was  now  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
making  a  poar  that  almost  drowned  their  voices. 

They  well  knew  ihat  no  Indians  would  prowl  in  such  a  storm  as 
that,  and  therefore  did  not  put  out  a  guard. 

AH  their  movements  were  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  character.  In  that  they  were  never  mistaken. 

Hour  after  hour  the  storm  pelted  the  roof  of  the  cabin.  The  family 
and  the  four  scouts  sat  up  and  talked.  They  did  not  feel  like  sleep, 
ing. 

Tom  O’Neill,  with  a  bandage  around  his  head,  placed  there  by  the 
nut-brown  bands  of  Sarah  Wadly,  sat  near  the  young  maiden,  and 
talked  in  low  tones.  He  wanted  to  be  sentimental,  but  she  would 
adroitly  switch  off  on  another  tack,  and  thus  stop  him. 

But  an  Irishman  in  love  is  hard  to  squelch.  Tom  was  one  of  those 
bold,  daring,  frank  kind  of  men  one  cannot  help  liking.  He  would 
talk  on  any  subject  she  suggested,  but  would  tinge  it  with  the  roBeate 
coloring  of  his  thoughts. 

“  Tom  O’Neill,”  said  Dick  Mason,  who  was  very  much  afraid  the 
impulsive  Irishman  would  get  ahead  of  him,  “  there’s  no  whispering 
allowed  in  this  mess.” 

“  Thin  spake  out  loike  a  man,  begorra,”  replied  Tom,  “  an’  don’t 
be  afther  sitting  there  an’  wishing  yerself  in  me  place.” 

The  party  chuckled,  and  Dick  really  wished  he  had  kept  his  mouth 
shut. 

“  Come  here  and  sit  by  me,  Mr.  Mason,”  said  Sarah,  when  the 
laugh  subsided.  “  I  really  doD’t  think  I  ought  to  monopolize  the  at¬ 
tention  of  one  gentleman  all  the  time.” 

“  Bedad,  yer  can  hav’  the  whole  av  me!”  protested  Tom. 

“  But  really,  I  want  a  part  of  Mr.  Mason’s  time,  too,  Mr.  O’Neill,” 
said  she.  “  You  are  pleasant  company,  and - ” 

“  Be  me  sowl!  that’s  the  swatest  worrud  you’ve  spoke  ter-nighfi. 
Whoop,  pard,  I’d  loike  to  be  lynched  for  marryin’  her!” 

“  And  I’d  like  to  lynch  you  if  you  did,”  quietly  responded  Dick. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Mason!”  chided  Sarah. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  between  the  two  friends  Kit 
Carson  called  both  to  listen  to  the  roaring  of  the  storm  without,  and 
said: 

“  I  think  it  likely  that  our  horses  may  be  gone  by  morcing.” 

“  I’m  sure  mine  will  never  leave  me  unless  he  is  stolen,”  said  Dick 
Mason. 

“  Faith,  an’  I’ll  bet  ye,”  put  in  O’Neill,  “  that  your  horse  is  gone.’’ 

“  And  I’ll  wager  that  your3  is,  too,  O’Neill,”  said  Ben  Hornady, 
winking  at  Sarah,  who  at  once  understood  the  situation.  The 
next  moment  she  got  up  and  took  a  seat  between  her  father  and 
mother. 

Tom  and  Dick  tumbled  to  the  racket,  and  silently  submitted  with¬ 
out  uttering  a  word.  They  drew  up  nearer  the  fire  and  took  part  in 
the  general  conversation. 

The  creek  below  the  house  was  now  an  angry,  roaring  torrent.  It 
rushed  past  ou  its  way  to  the  river,  carrying  everything  in  its  resist¬ 
less  sweep. 

“  It’s  carrying  off  them  dead  redskins,”  said  old  Nick  Wadly,  with 
considerable  satisfaction  in  his  tones,  “  as  well  as  wipes  out  the 
blood  stains.  I’m  glad  it  rained.” 

“  So  am  I,”  remarked  Ben  Hornady,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  against  his  boot  heel. 

“Yes,”  remarked  Kit  Carson;  “the  redskins  don’t  like  storms 
like  this.” 

At  last  the  storm  ceased.  It,  went  away  as  suddenly  as  it  cams, 
and  only  the  roar  of  the  creek  was  heard. 

“  I  guess  we  may  as  well  take  a  look  at  our  horses,”  suggested  Car- 
son,  rising  and  going  to  the  door.  “  The  raiu  has  stopped.” 

Opening  the  door  it  was  seen  that  another  day  was  dawning. 

“  Why,  I  didn’t  know  it  was  so  late!”  exclaimed  Sarah  Wadly, 
running  to  the  door. 

“  No.  Time  flies  fast  when  we  take  no  note  of  it,”  he  replied.  “  I 
am  glad  the  night  has  gone,  however.” 

They  all  stepped  outside  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  and  looked 
around  the  little  clearing.  The  only  evidences  of  the  terrible  combat 
of  the  night  before  were  innumerable  bullet  holes  on  the  front  side  of 
the  cabin,  and  the  cuts  made  by  the  tomahawks  ou  the  door  and  win¬ 
dow. 

Kit  Carson  gave  a  peculiar  whistle,  and  a  moment  later  Rocket 
came  bounding  out  of  the  woods  and  put  his  head  on  his  shoulder. 

“  How  do  you  feel  this  morning,  old  friend?”  the  scout  asked,  pat¬ 
ting  his  faithful  animal  affectionately  on  the  neck. 

The  others  called  their  horses  to  them  and  began  to  place  their 
saddles  on  them.  By  the  time  they  were  ready  to  start  Mrs.  Wadly 
and  Sarah  had  breakfast  ready  for  them,  and  called  them  in  to  eat  it. 
It  was  like  the  supper,  simply  venison  steaks,  coffee  and  bread;  hut 
they  haa  appetites  for  it,  and  the  steaks  disappeared  like  snow  before 
a  furnace. 

Breakfast  over,  the  gallant  scouts  sprang  into  their  saddles. 

“  He  on  your  guard,  Wadly,”  cautioned  Kit  Carson,  ns  he  shool^ 
hands  with  the  old  pioneer.  “  The  redskins  are  pretty  thick  down 
this  way  now.”  ^ 

“  I’ll  do  it,  Kit,”  was  the  reply. 

The  next  moment  they  were  off. 

“  A  brave  set  of  men,”  commented  the  old  mau  as  he  gazed  afttf  ’ 
them. 
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"  As  gallant  heroes  us  ever  lived,”  said  Sarah,  by  the  side  of  her 

mother. 

“  That  Kit  Carson  has  a  way  of  turning  up  just  at  the  right  time. 
God  bless  him!”  remarked  Mrs.  Wadly. 

44  We  must  keep  the  door  fastened  after  this,”  the  old  man  said, 
“  and  let  no  one  in  till  we  know  who  he  is  There’ll  be  some  more 
of  the  red  varmints  rouud  hyer  before  long.” 

“  Oh,  I  wish  we  could  move  further  East,”  said  Sarah.  “  We  live 
in  constant  dread  cf  being  killed  and  scalped.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
life  to  live.” 

4t  We  will  not  always  live  this  way,  my  daughter,”  returned  the  old 
man.  “  Bejpatient,  and  some  day,  soon  I  hope,  we’ll  go  East  to  live 
and — die.” 

“  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  glad!”  aud  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  fath¬ 
er’s  neck  and  kissed  him. 

“I  will  try  to  be  patient  and  wait,  father,”  she  said,  “so  don’t 
mind  me.” 

“  I  uo  mind  you,  daughter,”  he  replied.  “  You  are  a  good  child, 
and  I  am  a - ” 

“  No,  no,  father,”  she  interrupted  him;  “  you  are  the  best  of  fath- 
•  ers,  aud  I  will  not  complain.  See  how  brown  a  fid  strong  I  atn  get¬ 
ting!  I  can  ride  and  shoot  equal  to  the  best  man  on  the  plains. 
Already  several  Indians  have  been  slain  by  my  rifle.  Dear  me!  What 
will  they  think  of  me  when  we  do  go  back?” 

“  They’ll  think  as  your  mother  and  I,  that  you  are  the  best  girl  in 
the  world,”  replied  the  happy  old  father. 

On  leaving  the  Wadlys,  Kit  Carson  took  a  northwesterly  direction, 
intending  to  go  in  search  of  the  Indians,  and,  if  possible,  find  out 
their  intentions.  He  was  a  scout  for  the  government,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  keep  the  officers  at  the  military  posts  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  redskins. 

Bui  Dick  and  Tom  were  simply  trappers  and  hunters.  They  had 
many  traps  to  look  after,  and  see  that  the  Indians  did  not  find  and 
destroy  them. 

“  We  must  go  down  the  river,”  said  Dick, ’’and  look  to  our  traps.” 

“  And  I  must  go  up  the  river  aud  watch  the  redskins,”  returned 
Kit  Carson. 

“  Wish  we  could  go  with  you,”  added  Dick,  “  for  you’ve  done  us  a 
good  turn.  We’ll  come  to  you  whenever  and  wherever  you  want  us; 
eh  pard?” 

“  Av  coorse  we  will!”  responded  Tom  O’Neill.  “The  ould  divil 
himself  couldn’t  kape  me  back,  av  yez  wanted  me.” 

“  I  know  that  well  enough,  boys,”  said  Kit.  “  Let  me  give  you  a 
piece  of  good  advice.  Don’t  quarrel  about  Sarah  Wadly.” 

Both  blushed  like  school-children,  and  looked  sheepish. 

“  She’s  too  good  for  either  of  you,”  Kit  added.  “  But  don’t  quar¬ 
rel  about  her.  If  she  should  be  foolish  enough  to  marry  one  of  you, 
let  the  other  congratulate  both.” 

“  Bedad,  ye’re  roight,”  said  Tom. 

Dick  Mason  made  no  reply. 

A  moment  later  they  parted.  The  two  scouts  rode  away  in  search 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  two  hunters  turned  iu  the  direction  of  the 
river. 

Kit  Carson  and  Ben  Hornady  rode  across  the  prairie  toward  the 
piece  of  timber  where  they  had  met  old  Anluga  the  day  before. 

The  great  storm  had  entirely  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  Indian 
trail,  hence  they  had  no  guide  further  than  their  knowledge  of  Indian 
habits  and  customs  to  go  by. 

Seven  miles  rapid  riding  brought  them  to  the  timber  again.  Some¬ 
how,  Kit  felt  that  the  savages  had  spent  the  night  in  that  timber.  He 
knew  where  a  large  cavern  afforded  shelter  for  several  hundred  peo¬ 
ple,  and  he  was  quite  sure  the  Indians  knew  of  its  existence  also. 
The  entrance  was  a  narrow  fissure  between  two  walls  of  rock— just 
wide  enough  for  one  man  to  pass  through  at  a  time. 

“  The  cave,  Ben,”  he  said  to  his  companion.  “  They  must  have 
spent  the  night  there." 

“  Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  that.” 

“  If  we  can  get  above  the  mouth  of  that  cave  we  can  shut  in  the 
whole  party.” 

“  Eh!  Is  that  so?” 

“  Yes;  there’s  a  log  lodged  just  above  it  that  will  fill  the  cre¬ 
vice  ” 

“  Let’s  see  about  it.  We  can  leave  our  horses  in  the  hollow.” 

Leaving  their  two  horses  in  a  hollow  or  thick  swampy  place,  the 
two  3couts  crept  forward,  a  half  mile  or  more,  toward  the  cave  they 
were  speaking  about. 

On  reaching  the  place  they  saw  smoke  issuing  from  crevices  above 
the  rocks. 

“  They  are  in  there  cooking  breakfast,”  said  Ben. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Kit,  “  and  I  see  the  log  above  the  top  of  the  en¬ 
trance.” 

“  Corne  on,  quick,  before  anyone  comes  out.” 

Carson  led  the  way  round  and  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  Ben  keep¬ 
ing  close  on  his  heels.  Every  now  and  then  they  could  hear  the  sound 
of  voices  corning  up  through  the  crevices. 

At  last  they  reached  the  log  which  was  lodged  just  over  the  entrance 
to  the  cave.  How  it  got  there  Kit  Carson  never  knew,  but  he  thanked 
bis  fortune  on  seeing  it  there. 

Carefully  measuring  the  distance,  Kit  Carson  motioned  to  Ben  to 
lend  him  a  hand.  They  lifted  it  up  by  one  end  and  let  it  slide  down 
into  the  crevice.  It  dropped  into  the  opening  with  a  dull,  grating 
!  sound,  and  lodged  there  as  tight  as  a  wedge. 

A  wail  of  despair  and  rage  came  up  from  the  imprisoned  red¬ 


skins,  but  the  daring  scouts  only  smiled  at  the  success  of  their 
scheme. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

PUTTING  THE  REDSKINS  IN  A  HOLE. 

On  seeing  the  log  come  down  into  the  narrow  crevice,  and  finding 
themselves  prisoners,  the  Indians  howled  like  all  possessed.  They 
sprang  up  and  ran  forward,  throwing  themselves  against  the  log 
with  all  their  might.  It  was  as  immovable  as  the  walls  of  stone  on 
either  side  of  it. 

At  several  places  they  could  run  their  hands  through,  but  nowhere 
could  they  find  a  larger  crevice  than  would  admit  the  passage  of  a 
clenched  list.  They  were  caged  like  so  many  rabbits. 

“Hello,  redskins!”  cried  Kit  Carson  from  above,  “open  the  door 
and  let  a  fellow  in.” 

They  answered  him  with  howls  of  rage,  and  cut  madly  on  the  log 
with  their  tomahawks. 

“  Oh,  ye  can’t  open  it  that  way,”  cried  Ben  Hornady;  “you  could 
eat  it  quicker  than  you  could  chop  it  out.” 

“  I  guess  we  will  have  to  wait  until  they  get  through  with  their 
howling.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Ben,  “  and  camp  here  until  they  are  all  dead  or 
they  come  to  terms.” 

“  What’s  the  use  of  making  terms  with  redskins?”  Kit  asked; 
“  they  don’t  regard  their  word  any  more  than  a  white  man  does.” 

“  That’s  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  every  trader  who  comes  out 
here  lays  himself  out  to  cheat  them  out  of  all  they  have.” 

“  That’s  so,  Ben,”  assented  Kit  Carson;  “still,  if  they  will  fight, 
we  have  got  to  kill  or  be  killed.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  in  favor  of  killing  all  the  yellow  cusses.  They  are  like 
hornets,  they  begin  their  sociability  at  the  wrong  end.” 

“  Yes,  they  begin  by  raising  a  fellow’s  hair,  and  then  tomahawk 
him.  If  they  wou’t  keep  quiet,  we’ll  have  to  wipe  ’em  out.  The  only 
good  Indian  nowadays  is  a  dead  one.” 

In  the  meantime  the  imprisoned  savages  kept  up  a  tremendous 
caterwauling.  It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  they  became  quiet. 

When  they  were  quiet  again,  Kit  Carson  called  out  to  them: 

“  Well,  if  you’re  through  with  that  chin-music  we’ll  talk  a  little  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Ugh!”  grunted  one  of  the  imprisoned  savages,  “what  paleface 
want?  * 

“  I  want  to  talk  with  you,”  said  Kit  Carson. 

“  Paleface  got  tongue,  let  him  talk.” 

“  Has  the  red  man  got  ears?  Can  he  hear?” 

“  Ugh!  me  near,”  was  the  reply. 

“  How  many  of  you  are  in  there?” 

“  Too  dark — Indian  can’t  count.” 

“  Light  a  candle,  then,”  sung  out  Ben  Hornady,  to  which  they 
made  no  reply. 

“  Say,  how  many  are  there  of  you?” 

“  Paleface  heap  big  fool;  Indian  no  count  iu  dark.” 

“Indian  heap  big  lie!”  returned  Ben;  “feel  of  your  noses  and 
count.” 

A  long  silence  followed.  The  Indians  seemed  to  hold  a  whispered 
consultation,  after  which  the  two  scouts  heard  steady  blows  of  a  toma¬ 
hawk  on  the  log. 

“  They  are  going  to  try  to  cut  their  way  out,”  said  Kit. 

“  Only  one  at  a  time  can  get  at  it,”  Ben  said,  “  and  it  would  take 
a  man  a  whole  week  to  cut  through  that  log  iu  the  position  it  13 
in.” 

“  They  might  set  it  afire,”  suggested  Kit. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Ben,  “an’  it  would  bum  like  a  chunk  of  ice.” 

“  They  will  be  pretty  hungry  when  they  get  out,  I  am  thinking.” 

“  I  guess  we  cau  bring  them  to  terms  if  we  only  hold  out.” 

Just  then  a  rifle  shot  was  heard,  and  a  bullet  whizzed  through  Kit 
Carson’s  hat. 

Down  both  men  dropped  as  if  killed  by  the  shot. 

The  Indians  in  the  cave  heard  the  shot,  and  whooped  like  so  many 
demons. 

“  That  was  a  close  call,”  said  Kit,  running  his  finger  through  the 
bullet-hole  in  his  hat.  “  Had  it  been  an  inch  lower  you  would  have 
been  left  here  alone,  Ben.” 

“  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,”  returned  the  other.  “  Where  in 
thunder  did  that  bullet  come  from?” 

“  Over  on  the  left  there.” 

Neither  dared  raise  their  heads  above  the  rockB,  which  shielded 
them  on  every  side,  lest  they  expose  themselves  to  another  shot. 

But  where  they  lay  they  could-  have  a  view  of  the  approaches  to 
the  entrance  of  the  cave.  Holding  their  rifles  in  readiness,  the  two 
scouts  awaited  developments. 

The  savages  in  the  cave,  convinced  that  the  shot  came  from  one  of 
their  friends,  howled  themselves  hoarse.  The  scouts  remained  quiet, 
however,  knowing  that  if  the  shot  came  from  an  Indian,  he  would 
soon  make  his  appearance  somewhere. 

They  were  not  mistaken.  In  about  a  half  hour  Ben  Hornady  dis¬ 
covered  two  Indians  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  abouc  fifty  yards  out 
in  front  of  the  cave. 

“  There  they  are,”  he  whispered  to  Kit. 

Kit  raised  his  rifle,  and  aimed  at  a  tree  behind  which  one  of  them 
had  concealed  himseir.  Ben  Hornady  did  the  same.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  tufted  scalp-lock  of  one  wus  seen  slowly  moving  around  the 
tree  as  if  to  take  a  peep  at  the  situation. 
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Kit  covered  that  head  with  his  unerring  rifle,  and  when  enough  of 
it  was  exposed  to  make  sure  of  his  aim,  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  Indian  sprang  up  in  the  air  like  a  frog,  when  pursued  by  a 
snake,  and  fell  full  length  on  the  ground. 

“That  settles  him,”  remarked  Ben;  “now  let  the  other  varmint 

show  himself.” 

“  Look  out  for  him  while  I  load  again.” 

The  other  savage,  knowing  he  was  discovered,  dared  not  look  around 
the  tree  or  attempt  to  escape. 

“  Now,  Ben,”  said  Kit,  “  I  will  crawl  around  to  the  right,  and 
either  get  a  shot  at  him  or  give  you  a  chance.” 

“  Go  ahead,”  whispered  Ben,  “  I’m  ready  for  him.” 

Carson  commenced  creeping  around  to  the  right,  and  soon  reached 
a  point  where  the  Indian  behind  the  tree  could  see  him.  The  red¬ 
skin  saw  his  danger,  and  at  once  took  the  only  step  that  promised 
escape,  and  that  was  instant  flight. 

He  sprang  up  and  started  to  run  across  an  opening.  Kit  and  Ben 
both  rose  up  and  aimed  at  the  wretch. 

To  confuse  their  aim,  the  wily  savage  turned  a  complete  somer¬ 
sault,  sprang  to  his  feet  again,  and  leaped  around  like  a  turkey  on  a 
hot  oven,  and  then  he  dodged  around,  rolled  over  and  over,  threw 
himself  into  so  many  positions  that  the  two  scouts  nearly  split  their 
Sides  with  laughter. 

“  Go  it,  redskin,”  shouted  Ben,  “  turn  another  somersault!  Stand 
on  your  head.  Be  lively  and  show  us  what  you  can  do.” 

As  if  to  oblige  the  scout,  the  Indian  treated  them  to  a  series  of 
ground  and  lofty  tumblings  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  first- 
class  circus  performer.  He  would  run  a  few  paces  and  then  spring 
into  the  air,  throwing  his  limbs  about  in  every  direction.  Then  he 
would  fall  all  in  a  heap,  and  roll  over  and  over  like  a  log,  each  mo¬ 
ment  getting  further  and  further  away. 

Kit  and  Ben  laughed  heartily.  “  Let’s  follow  him  “tip,”  said  Kit, 
“and  see  how  long  he  will  hold  out  at  that.” 

They  both  ran  down  to  the  base  of  the  blufl,  and  started  toward 
the  savage,  who  was  making  such  desperate  efforts  to  save  him¬ 
self. 

Seeing  them  approach,  the  redskin  ran  a  few  paces  and  leaped 
over  a  big  log,  disappearing  behiud  it.  Fearing  he  might  escape,  they 
both  dashed  forward,  reaching  the  log  together. 

To  their  utter  amazement  the  redskin  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“  Great  b’ars,”  said  Ben,  “  where  i3  the  varmint?” 

“  That’s  what  I  am  trying  to  And  out,”  replied  Kit,  looking  around 
him  in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way.  “I  don’t  see  where  lie  could  have  gone 
to.” 

They  both  stood  upon  the  log  and  gazed  around  in  every  direction, 
but  no  Indian  could  they  see. 

“  Well,  by  gum!”  exclaimed  Ben,  “  this  kind  of  beats  me.  He 
must  have  crawled  into  some  hole  and  pulled  it  in  after  him.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Kit,  “  he’s  found  a  hole  somewhere,  and  that  hole  is 
what  I  am  looking  for.” 

They  searched  around  and  about  the  place,  greatly  puzzled  at  not 
being  able  to  find  any  traces  of  the  savage. 

About  twenty  feet  from  where  the  savage  leaped  over  the  log  lay 
another  log  which  was  quite  hollow.  A  bush  growing  close  to  the  end 
of  it  partially  concealed  the  hollow  from  view. 

Kit  was  standing  near  the  bush,  when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  a 
smothered  sneeze  behind  him. 

“  Great  coons!”  he  exclaimed,  “  the  fellow  is  in  the  log.” 

And  so  he  was. 


CHAFTER  VIII. 

4  BIG  CHARGE  FOR  ONE  MAN. 

Ben  Hornady  ran  to  the  log  and  looked  into  the  hollow.  It  was 
too  dark  for  him  to  see  any  distance  into  it. 

“  Hello,  redskin!”  he  said,  “  you’d  better  come  out,  I  guess.” 

The  Indian  made  no  reply. 

“  Are  you  in  there?”  Ben  asked. 

No  reply. 

“  Well,  I'll  see  if  you  are,  anyhow,”  and  the  scout  pointed  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  his  rifle  up  the  hollow. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  the  savasre.  “  Paleface  no  shoot.  Me  come  out.” 

“  You  are  the  most  sensible  redskin  cuss  I  ever  saw/’  remarked 
Ben.  “  Come  out  and  let  us  get  a  look  at  you.” 

The  Indian  crawled  out  of  the  log,  and  stood  with  his  arms  folded 
across  Ins  brawny  breast.  Ben  looked  at  him,  and  then  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  recollection  of  the  immense  activity  displayed  by 
the  rascal  in  trying  to  dodge  the  bullets  that  were  aimed  at  him. 

Now  an  Indian  can  stand  anything  but  ridicule,  which  shows  that 
he  is  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  human  nature. 

The  more  Ben  Hornady  laughed  the  more  dignity  the  Indian  put 
on.  At  last  Kit  Carson  had  to  put  in  a  few  hearty  chuckles  himself, 
which  was  more  than  the  Indian  could  complacently  endure. 

“  Ugh!”  he  said,  contemptuously,  “  palefaces  pappooses — heap 
laugh.” 

“  Yes,  big  Injun,  big  frog!”  exclaimed  Ben.  “  Heap  big  jump  and 
run  in  log  like  lizard,”  and  then  he  let  out  a  regular  horse  laugh 
that,  might  have  been  heard  a  half  mile  away  in  the  forest. 

Kit  Carson  laughed  also,  but  not  the  red  man.  He  couldn’t  see 
where  the  laugh  came  in.  Any  kind  of  an  acrobatic  feat  that  gave 
him  a  chance  to  save  his  life  was  entirely  devoid  of  humor  on  his 
part. 

f  “  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  Kit?”  Ben  asked.  “  We  don’t  want 
to  be  bothered  with  him.” 


“  No,  but  to  let  him  go  will  be  to  bring  a  war  party  down  on  us 
and  rescue  those  in  the  cave.” 

“  True.  I  guess  I’d  better  make  worms’  meat  of  him.” 

“  No,  Ben,  we  can’t  do  that,”  and  the  great  scout  shook  his  head. 
“  We  can’t  murder  prisoners  unless  it’s  to  save  our  own  lives.” 

“  Tie  him  up  then,  and  hold  him  till  we  have  no  need  to  keep  him. 
Confound  the  red  rascals,  I  hate  to  have  anything  to  do  with  ’em!” 

Kit  Carson  took  some  deer  skin  thongs  and  proceeded  to  tie  the 
prisoner’s  hands  behind  his  back. 

“  No  tie,”  grunted  the  Indian.  “  Injun  no  run  away.” 

“  The  red  man’s  tongue  is  crooked.  I  cannot  believe  what  he 
says,”  replied  Kit,  making  the  knot  secure. 

The  proud  redsk’n  uttered  not  another  word,  but  stood  still  and 
gazed  toward  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  He  had  heard  enough  from 
that  direction  to  reveal  the  situation  to  him. 

“  We’ve  got  a  big  lot  of  redskins  in  there,”  remarked  Kit. 

“  What  do?”  the  prisoner  asked. 

“  Take  scalps,  maybe.” 

“  Indian  surrender — no  take  scalps.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  replied  Kit,  shaking  his  head.  “You 
redskins  want  to  tight  all  the  time.  We  want  peace.  The  best  way 
to  have  peace  is  to  kill  all  the  Indians,  and  then  there’ll  be  no  further 
trouble.” 

“  Palefaces  bad — no  let  Injuns  ’lone,”  said  the  prisoner. 

“  Oh,  it’s  no  use  lying  about  it,  redskiu,”  returned  Kit.  “You 
won’t  let  a  wagon  train  pass  over  the  plains  if  you  can  help  it.  It’s 
not  the  palefaces,  but  bad  Indians  who  bring  about  all  this  trouble.” 

The  fellow  said  no  more,  but  he  gazed  intently  at  the  entrance  to 
the  cave.  He  could  see  how  the  place  had  been  closed.  The  party 
were  not  in  range  of  the  vision  of  those  in  the  cave,  or  they  would 
have  been  tired  on. 

“  See  here,  Ben,”  said  Kit  to  his  comrade,  “  I  think  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  Indians  in  that  cave.  They  will  not  keep  any  bargain 
they  may  make  with  us.  because  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  force 
them  to  keep  it.  One  of  us  must  go  to  the  fort  and  bring  a  company 
of  cavalry  here  to  take  charge  of  them  as  they  come  out.” 

“  Well,  who’ll  go?”  Ben  asked. 

“  We’ll  draw  straws,”  replied  Kit,  picking  up  a  small  twig  which 
lay  at  his  feet,  breaking  it  in  two  pieces  and  covering  them  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  held  them  toward  his  comrade,  “  the  longest  goes.” 

Ben  promptly  drew,  and  the  longest  one  came  out. 

“  All  right,”  he  said.  “  1’il  ride  like  the  whirlwind,”  and  started  at 
once  for  his  horse. 

Kit  was  left  alone  with  his  Indian  prisoner. 

“  Come,  redskin,”  he  said,  “  we’ll  go  up  on  the  rock  and  lie  down 
there.  It’s  a  safer  place  than  down  here.” 

He  made  the  savage  go  in  front  of  him  all  the  way  up  the  rocky 
bluff,  keeping  his  rifle  ready  to  shoot  him  down  on  the  least  attempt 
to  escape. 

Once  more  up  above  the  entrance  to  the  cave  he  laid  down,  making 
the  prisoner  lie  in  front  of  him. 

“  You  may  go  to  sleep  now  if  you  like,  redskiu,”  he  said,  “  but  any 
tricks  will  be  bad  for  you.  I  wou’t  have  any  nonsense.” 

“  Ugh!” 

“  Well,  all  right.  Don’t  try  any  of  your  tricks  on  me.  I’m  going 
to  hold  these  fellows  inside  here  till  my  pard  comes  back,  or  kill  the 
whole  lot.” 

“  Ugh!” 

“  I  see  you  understand  me.  Don’t  make  any  mistake  a,boul  it.” 

Then  commenced  the  long  vigil.  He  knew  that  Ben  Hornady  would 
have  to  ride  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  before  he  could  get 
back.  But  he  knew  that  he  would  get  back  if  alive,  and  bone  and 
muscle  could  get  him  back. 

The  sun  rose  to  high  noon,  and  then  began  to  sink  down  toward  the 
west.  The  Indian  in  front  of  him  lay  as  still  as  a  log.  To  his  surprise 
the  wily  savage  had  gone  fast  asleep,  and  was  unconscious  of  his 
surroundings. 

“  This  fellow  knows  I  dare  not  go  to  sleep  before  Ben  returns,  and 
therefore  lie  takes  all  the  sleep  he  can  get  till  a  chance  occurs  for  him 
to  get  away.” 

Kit  Carson  really  envied  the  redskin  the  pleasure  he  was  enjoying. 
But  he  did  not  interrupt  his  sleep. 

“  If  he  thinks  he  will  be  awake  to  catch  me  napping,”  he  muttered 
to  himself,  “  lie  is  making  a  mistake.  If  I  get  so  sleepy  that  I  can’t 
keep  away  from  the  land  of  dreams,  I’ll  either  kill  or  tie  him  to  a  tree, 
where  he’d  never  be  able  to  get  loose.” 

Daring  the  afternoon  the  Indians  in  the  cave  kept  pecking  away  at 
the  log.  They  could  not  cut  it  crossways.  They  could  only  strike  it  as 
if  to  split  it.  Cottonwood  is  the  meanest  wood  in  the  world  to  split. 

It  was  slow  work  to  them,  and  occasionally  they  would  break  out 
into  the  most  demoniacal  yells  the  great  scout  had  ever  heard. 

He  was  lying  in  a  position  where  he  could  see  whether  or  not  they 
were  making  any  impression  on  the  log. 

“  It  will  take  them  a  long  time  to  cut  away  that  log,”  he  thought. 
“  I  may  as  well  tie  up  this  fellow  and  get  a  little  sleep  to-night.  I  got 
none  last  night.  It  will  be  hard  work  for  me  to  keep  awake  to¬ 
night.” 

He  arose,  waked  up  the  redskin,  and  conducted  him  to  a  sapling 
just  over  the  curve  of  the  back  of  the  bluff.  There  he  tied  him  where 
he  could  sleep  without  much  discomfort,  at  the  same  time  being  un¬ 
able  to  free  himself. 

“  I  guess  that’s  all  right  now,”  he  muttered,  returning  to  his  place 
and  resuming  the  watcli  on  the  log  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

The  sun  went  down  and  the  hammering  on  the  log  still  went  on. 
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l^o:  they  seamed  no  nearer  cutting  it  away  than  when  they  first  com¬ 
menced  on  it. 

The  stars  came  out  and  the  sky  was  serene.  Save  the  noise  made 
by  the  tomahawks  of  the  caged  redskins  a  most  profound  silence  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  Kit  Carson,  iron-framed  as  he  was,  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  the  want  of  sleep,  lie  had  not  slept  any  the  night  before. 

“  If  I  go  to  sleep,”  he  thought  to  himself,  “  and  any  more  of  them 
come  along,  that  redskin  will  poiut  out  my  place  to  them,  and  I’d  be 
killed  before  l  could  get  ready  to  defend  myself.  I’ll  go  down  and 
crawl  into  that  hollow  log  where  we  found  him,  and  take  a  nap  there. 
They  would  not  think  of  tiudiug  me  in  there.” 

He  sprang  up  and  crept  down  without  being  seen  by  the  prisoner, 
and  went  in  search  of  his  horse.  He  found  Rocket  quietly  grazing 
near  where  he  had  left  him,  and  said  to  him: 

“  Stay  here,  old  fellow,  till  1  come  back.  I’m  going  to  take  a  nap 
of  sleep.” 

He  left  him  and  made  hi9  way  to  the  log.  Into  it  he  crawled,  and 
stretched  himself  out  at  full  length. 

“  Aid”  he  muttered,  “  I  can  sleep  splendidly  in  this.  Here’s  a 
small  knot-hole  where  I  can  breathe  fresh  air.  Unless  some  prowling 
snake  comes  along  and  crawls  in  I’ll  have  pleasant  quarters.” 

Making  himself  comfortable,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  courted  sleep. 
At  first  the  closeness  of  his  quarters  kept  him  awake  for  nearly  a  half 
hour;  but  soon  after  that  he  grew  gradually  oblivious  to  his  surround¬ 
ings,  and  then  he  glided  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

DEFENDING  THE  CAVE. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not. 

He  was  awakened  by  hearing  the  Indians  in  the  cave  yell  like  all 
possesed. 

“  Great  coonsi”  he  muttered,  “  those  devils  may  be  nearly  through 
that  log  by  this  time!  I  wonder  how  long  I  have  slept?” 

He  crawled  out,  and  was  astonished  at  finding  it  nearly  good  day¬ 
light.  Glancing  uneasily  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  he  was  rejoiced 
to  see  the  cottonwocd  log  still  in  its  place. 

“Oh,  they  are  there,”  he  said.  “  I  guess  everything  is  all  right.  I 
wonder  how  that  redskin  I  left  up  on  top  of  the  bluff  feels?  I’ll  go  up 
and  see  l»w  he  is.  I’m  hungry  enougli  to  eat  anything  now.” 

He  crept  up  to  the  top  of  the  bluff  and  looked  over  toward  the  sap¬ 
ling  where  he  had  tied  the  prisoner  the  night  before. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again. 

The  Indian  was  gone,  and  the  thongs  that  bound  him  were  gone 
also. 

“  Great  coons!”  he  ejaculated  in  unbounded  surprise.  “  Gone  and 
left  his  people  yelling  themselves  to  death  in  the  cavel  That  isn’t  like 
an  Indian.  Never  heard  of  one  doing  such  a  thing  before.  Gone! 
Why,  it  beats  anything  I  ever  heard  of.  Why  didn’t  he  try  to  get  ’em 
out?  Maybe  he  did,  and,  finding  be  could  do  nothing,  went  in  search 
of  help.  He  may  be  lying  in  wait  for  me  now.” 

Tue  wily  scout  placed  himself  out  of  range  by  getting  in  between  the 
rocks  where  lie  could  look  down  and  see  what  progress  the  savages 
had  made  on  the  log. 

He  found  that  they  had  cut  into  it  some,  but  that  it  would  yet 
stand  a  vast  deal  of  chopping  before  it  would  let  them  have  a  free 
passage. 

“  Hello,  redskins!”  he  called  out. 

Instantly  everyone  within  was  silent. 

“Ugh!  Paleface  there?”  an  Indian  asked. 

“  Yes — I’ve  been  here  all  night,”  replied  Kit. 

“  Heap  big  lie!”  exclaimed  the  savage. 

“  I  guess  not,  redskin,”  coolly  replied  the  scout.  “  I  know  your 
game,  but  it  won’t  work.  Why  don’t  you  come  out  and  take  my  sculp? 
You  are  a  big  Indian,  aiu’t  you?” 

“Ugh!”  ami  the  redskin  uttered  a  piercing  war-whoop,  in  which  the 
others  joined  him. 

“  Do  you  know  that  you  will  all  strave  to  death  in  there?” 

“Ugh!  no— no  starve.” 

“  Yes,  you  will.  Your  people  have  been  driven  back,  and  nearly 
all  their  horses  taken.” 

That  fell  like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  them.  They  instantly  hushed, 
and  seemed  borne  dowu  with  a  heavy  woe. 

Kit  Carson  understood  at  once  the  whole  programme. 

The  Indian  prisoner  had  either  got  free  himself,  or  had  been  cut 
loose  by  another,  and  had  been  unable  to  remove  tiie  log  from  out  of 
the  entrance  of  the  cave.  He  had  told  them  that  he  would  go  in 
search  of  help  and  then  return. 

“  That’s  why  they  are  so  defiant  and  hopeful,”  muttered  Kit.  “I 
mu3t  te  on  the  lookout  now.  They  may  get  back  here  before  Ben 
does,  and  then  there’ll  be  a  tough  time  of  it.  I  wouldn’t  like  to  have 
a  score  or  more  of  redskins  pouuce  down  on  me  now.  It  wouldn’t  be 
verv  pleasant.” 

He  was  hungry— hungry  as  a  wolf— and  there  was  nothing  to  eat 
on  hand. 

Knowing  the  redskins  could  not  move  the  cottonwood  log,  he  shoul¬ 
dered  his  ritle  and  went  in  search  of  Rocket.  That  faithful  animal 
was  gay  arid  frisky,  and  glad  to  see  him. 

“  How  are  you,  old  fellow?”  he  greeted  the  horse.  “  ITow  would 
you  like  to  take  a  run  over  to  Nick  Wadly’s  place  for  a  breakfast,  eh? 
I  know  yon  don’t  want  any  breakfast.  But  a  little  exercise  will  do  you 
good.  I  not  only  want  a  breakfast,  hut  I  want  to  leave  word  with 
pretty  Sarah  to  send  Dick  Mason  and  Tom  O’Neill  right  over  here 


when  they  turn  up  at  the  cabin  again,  which  they  are  sure  to  do  to¬ 
day  or  to-night.  Keep  those  boys  away  from  a  pretty  girl!  Come,  off 
with  you,  old  fellow.” 

He  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  touched  the  reins.  The  fiery  animal 
was  off  like  his  namesake. 

Over  the  dewy  prairie  grass  he  went  like  a  whirlwind,  and  in  Jess 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  seven  miles  were  passed,  and  the 
horse  and  rider  stood  in  the  little  clearing  by  the  cabin  of  the  old  pio¬ 
neer  trapper. 

Old  Nick  welcomed  him. 

“  I  am  hungry,”  he  said.  “  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  I  left, 
here  yesterday  morning.” 

“  We  were  just  going  to  eat  breakfast,”  said  Mrs.  Wadly,  “  and  we 
have  enough  to  satisfy  your  appetite.  Come  in.” 

“  Where’s  Hornady?”  Nick  asked. 

“  Gone  to  Laramie  for  troops.” 

“  Thunder!”  gasped  the  old  man.  “  What  does  that  mean?” 

“  It  means  that  we  have  caught  more  redskius  than  we  cau  handle; 
so  we  had  to  send  for  help.” 

“  How  did  you  catch  them,  Mr.  Carson?”  Sarah  Wadly  asked. 

“  We  found  ’em  in  a  cave  yesterday  morning,  and  dropped  a  big 
cottonwood  log  down  into  the  narrow  entrance  and  shut  'em  up  in  a 
cage.” 

“  Great  b’are!”  exclaimed  the  old  trapper.  “  Why,  pard,  that’s  a 
whole  team  all  at  once!” 

“  Yes.  I  sent  Ben  away  to  Laramie  for  a  cavalry  company  yester¬ 
day  morning.  He  can’t  get  back  before  to-morrow  night,  or  even  the 
next  day,  so  I  am  over  here  to  get  something  to  eat  and  leave  wcrd 
for  Dick  Mason  and  Tom  O’Neill  to  run  over  and  see  me,  if  they  should 
come  this  way  to-day.” 

“  They  haven’t  been  here  since  you  went  away,”  said  Sarah. 

“  Oh,  but  they’ll  come  by  this  way,  never  fear,”  said  Kit.  “  Thqse 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  will  draw  a  young  fellow  a  long  way, 
girl.” 

Sarah  laughed  and  blushed  by  turns,  saying: 

“They  take  no  thought  of  me,  Mr.  Carson.  They  are  too  busy  look¬ 
ing  after  their  traps.” 

“  Ah!  you  are  a  trap,  my  sweet  friend,  and  both  of  them  are  really 
anxious  to  be  caught.  Never  fear  but  £hey  will  turn  up  about  here 
pretty  soon.  They  are  brave  fellows,  and  will  make  good  husbauus. 
But  don’t  let  them  quarrel  over  you.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Carsonl”  she  exclaimed.  “I  won’t  listen  to  such  talk 
as  that?” 

“  Begorra,  I  wouldn’t,  me  darlim!”  exclaimed  Tom  O’Neill,  entering 
the  door  at  that  moment,  followed  by  Dick  Mason. 

“Ah!  what  did  I  tell  you?”  cried  Kit,  springing  to  bis  feet.  “I 
knew  they’d  he  prowling  around  here  again.” 

“  Bedad,  but  it’s  mesilf  as  thinks  ye’re  something  av  a  prowler  yer- 
silf,  Mr.  Carson!”  retorted  Tom,  as  he  grasped  the  outstretched  hand 
of  the  great  scout. 

“  Oh,  I’m  laying  in  wait  for  you  two,”  replied  Kit,  laughing,  tak¬ 
ing  Mason  by  the  hand  also.  “  In  fact,  I  came  here  after  you.” 

“  The  deuce  you  did!” 

“  Yes,  he  uid,  Mr.  Mason,”  affirmed  Sarah.  “  He  didn’t  come  to 
see  me,”  and  she  gave  a  silvery  laugh  that  was  music  to  hear. 

“  Then  it’s  mesilf  as  would  be  afther  coming  a  thousand  modes  to 
see  ye,  Miss  Sarah,  mavourneeu,”  put  in  Tom,  turning  and  taking 
both  her  hands  in  his. 

“  I  am  always  glad  to  see  you  and  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Carson,”  she 
replied. 

“What’s  the  trouble  now,  Kit?”  Dick  asked,  knowing  that  the  great 
scout  would  not  have  sought  him  unless  help  of  some  kind  was  ueeded. 
He  instinctively  felt  that  a  fight  was  near  at  hand. 

“  Dick,”  replied  Kit,  “  I’ve  got  a  cave  full  of  redskins  fastened  up 
out  in  the  timber  on  Bear  Creek.  Ben  has  gone  to  Laramie  for  troops, 
and  I  have  come  for  you  and  Tom  to  help  me  guard  the  cave.” 

Dick  grasped  Kit’s  baud  and  said: 

“  I’ll  stand  by  you  till  the  last  trumpet  sounds!” 

“  Come  on,  then,  and - ” 

“  Oh,  they  haven’t  had  any  breakfast  yet,”  said  Sarah.  “  They 
must  have  something  to  eat,  you  know.” 

“  Well,  let  ’em  be  quick  about  it.” 

“  We  brought  in  a  fine  deer  for  the  family,”  said  Dick,  pointing  to  a 
large  buck  which  was  lying  just  outside  the  door. 

The  two  hunters  then  ale  a  hearty  breakfast,  after  which  they 
mounted  their  horses  and  (lashed  away  across  the  open  prairie  toward 
the  heavy  timber  on  Bear  Creek. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  reach  the  spot  where  the  cave  was. 
They  rode  hard,  for  they  knew  that  much  depended  on  the  celerity  of 
their  movements. 

On  reaching  the  place  they  heard  the  chopping  going  steadily  on. 

“  By  the  great  painter!”  exclaimed  Dick,  on  seeing  the  situation, 
“that’s  the  neatest  capture  I  ever  heard  of!” 

“  Yes,  and  I  want  to  hold  them  at  all  hazards,”  replied  Kit.  “  It 
will  give  me  more  strength  with  the  redskius  than  anything  I’ve  ever 
done.” 

They  climbed  up  on  the  rock  above  the  log  and  examined  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  tomahawks. 

“  Whew!”  whispered  Kit,  in  great  surprise.  “They’ll  got  through 
it  at  that  rate  by  sunset.  Then  we’ll  have  the  biggest  fight  we’ve 
ever  had  yet.” 

“  Bedad,  but  it’s  an  ilegant  ruction  we’ll  have!”  exclaimed  Tom. 
“They’ll  come  one  by  one,  to  be  killed  loike  shape.” 
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<«  jL  will  be  better  to  keep  them  in  there  till  the  troops  come,”  sug¬ 
gested  Dick.  “  There  may  be  too  many  for  us  to  handle.” 

*  ^  yes,  and  I  am  expecting  other  Indians  every  moment  who  will  try 

to  rescue  them.”  _  ..  . 

“  Then  we  ought  to  cut  down  that  tree  there  and  roll  part  of  it  down 

alongside  the  other,”  suggested  Dick. 

“  Great  coons,  Dick!”  cried  Carson,  “  that’s  just  the  thing!  Ride 
back  to  Wadly’s  and  get  a  couple  of  axes.  We’ll  soon  fix  that.  Don’t 
stop  to  talk  with  Sarah,  but  come  back  as  fast  as  your  horse  can 
carry  you!” 

Dick  ran  down  into  the  woods  and  mounted  his  faithful  animal.  In 
another  minute  he  was  oil  and  out  of  sight. 

He  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes  ere  the  woods  rang  with  de¬ 
moniacal  yells,  and  then  a  rush  of  half  a  score  of  redskins  followed. 

“  Here  they  come!”  exclaimed  Kit,  leveling  his  rifle  and  bringing 
down  one.  Tom  followed  his  example,  and  another  redskin  bit  the 
dust. 

They  didn’t  have  time  to  reload  their  rifles.  The  savages  were  too 
close.  They  drew  their  pistols  and  reduced  their  number  two  more, 
and  then  came  the  most  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  ever  known  in 
the  annals  of  border  warfare. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  DESPERATE  FIGHT— THE  WOUNDED  HEROES. 

The  terrible  odds  against  them  did  not  cower  the  two  daring  men. 
They  had  faced  death  before,  and  were  not  the  men  to  run  from  dan¬ 
ger  when  they  had  courted  it  themselves. 

“  Whoop!”  yelled  Tom,  as  the  redskins  closed  round  him  with  their 
tomahawks,  “  ould  Ireland  foriver!  Down  with  the  red  nagurs!  Whoop! 
Whack!”  and,  clubbing  his  rifle,  he  swung  it  round  with  such  terrific 
force  as  to  send  two  of  the  redskins  to  grass  in  a  jiffy. 

Whatever  those  heavy  steel  barrels  struck  had  to  give  way,  and  woe 
betide  the  unlucky  head  that  came  in  contact  with  them. 

Back  to  back  the  two  heroes  stood,  and  swinging  their  rifle  barrels 
about  them,  kept  the  redskins  off.  Round  and  round  them  the  sav¬ 
ages  ran,  howling  and  screeching  like  all  possessed.  The  yells  of 
those  in  the  cave  added  to  the  pandemonium  of  horrors. 

Suddenly  Kit  Carson  discovered  the  Indian  who  had  escaped  among 
the  assailants.  The  wily  rascal  was  too  cautious  to  come  within  the 
sweeping  range  of  that  rifle  barrel.  He  stood  aside  and  tried  to  get  a 
shot  at  the  leg  of  the  great  scout,  an  evideuce  that  they  had  plotted  to 
take  him  alive. 

On  seeing  him  aiming  at  his  knee,  Kit  Carson  sprang  forward  and 
brought  his  rifle  barrel  down  on  his  unprotected  head  with  a  crushing 
force. 

The  blow  killed  him  almost  instantly,  and  then  Kit  started  back  to 
rejoin  Tom. 

With  a  yell  of  triumph  four  stalwart  savages  sprang  upon  him. 
Their  united  weight  and  strength  were  too  much  for  him.  They  bore 
him  to  the  earth. 

But  he  went  down  with  big  terrible  bowie  in  his  right  hand.  He 
kept  thrusting  aqd  plunging  and  squirming  with  that  weapon.  Blood 
poured  all  over  him.  Two  dead  Indians  were  actually  on  top  of  him, 
liis  knife  having  touched  the  hearts  of  both. 

Such  terrible  work  as  that  was  more  than  Indian  nature  could  stand. 
One  only  found  himself  able  to  stand  up  when  Carson  sprang  to  his 
feet  again. 

“  U<rh!”  grunted  the  astonished  redskin.  “  Paleface  heap  big 
brave!”  e 

“  You  are  right,  redskin!  There’s  one  for  you!”  and  plunging  for¬ 
ward,  he  buried  the  bowie  to  the  hilt  in  the  Indian’s  side,  who  sank 
down  by  the  side  of  his  companions,  another  monument  of  the  terrible 
valor  of  the  greatest  scout  and  Indian  fighter  that  ever  lived. 

During  the  short  struggle  Torn  O’Neill  was  bravely  defending  him¬ 
self  against  two  stalwart  redskins,  who  had  succeeded  in  wounding 
him  in  three  places. 

“  Whoop!”  yelled  the  brave  fellow,  “stand  up  to  it,  ye  red  nagurs! 
Come  in  an’  give  me  anither  whack  at  yez!  Whoop!” 

He  laid  about  him  with  a  terrible  energy.  But,  warned  by  experience, 
they  kept  out  of  range  of  the  awful  sweep  of  that,  rifle  barrel,  and  tried 
hard  to  bring  him  down  by  hurling  their  tomahawks  at  him. 

But  when  they  saw  Kit  Carson  coming  at  them  with  a  calm,  hard- 
set  expression  on  his  bronzed  face,  they  gave  a  yell  and  darted  away 
through  the  woods  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

“Whoop!”  yelled  Tom,  on  finding  that  he  and  Kit  were  the  victors 
over  such  odds.  “  Hurrah  for  Kit  Carson!  Tom  O’Nale  foriveU 
Whoop!” 

They  were  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue  the  two  savages.  Tom 
had  four  wounds  and  Carson  seven.  But  they  were  onlv  flesh  wounds 
—none  of  them  dangerous,  but  they  were  weak  from  loss  of  blood.  • 

“  Are  you  hurt,  Tom?”  Kit  asked,  turning  and  faciug  the  gallant 
young  Irishman. 

“  Faith,  an’  it’s  mesilf  as  doesn’t  know,”  replied  Tom,  feelin"  of 
himself.  ,  - 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  he  had  four  severe  cuts,  from 
which  the  blood  flowed  freely. 

Bedad,  its  blading  to  death  I  am!”  exclaimed  Tom,  looking  very 
serious.  "  J 

“  I  hope  not,”  and  the  scout  proceeded  to  examine  his  cuts.  Blood 

was  flowing  quite  freely,  but  bis  experienced  eye  told  1dm  that  no  ar¬ 
teries  were  cut. 

If  you  never  die  till  you  bleed  to  death  from  these  cuts,”  remarked 
Kit,  “you  will  live  to  be  the  oldest  man  the  world  ever  saw.” 


“  Bedad,  it’s  glad  I  am  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Carson!”  and  Torn  grasped 
his  hand  and  wrung  it  cordially.  “  Faith,  an’  it’s  yersilf  as  is  kilt 
intoirely  dead!” 

“  I’m  pretty  well  cut  up,  I  guess,”  returned  Kit. 

And  so  he  was.  He  had  seven  severe  flesh  wounds  that  would  have 
laid  an  ordinary  man  on  his  back  for  a  fortnight.  But  he  went  to  ffle 
creek  and  washed  the  blood  off  and  proceeded  to  bandage  them  as 
best  he  could.  They  aided  each  other  by  turns,  and  thus  managed  to 
stop  the  bleeding  to  a  great  extent. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indians  in  the  cave  began  to  suspect  that  their 
friends  had  again  been  defeated,  and  had  settled  down  into  a  melan¬ 
choly  despair.  They  ceased  their  howling  and  stopped  chopping  on 
tiie  log. 

“They’ve  given  up  the  struggle,”  remarked  Kit,  after  an  hour  or 
so,  “  and  won’t  give  us  any  more  trouble.  When  an  Indian  gives  up 
lie  is  completely  whipped,  and  will  sit  down  to  die  without  a  mur^ 
mur.” 

“  Bedad,  it’s  lucky  for  us  that  they  do,”  said  Tom.  “  The  red  hay. 
thins  could  cut  out  av  they  only  knew  it,  begorra.” 

“  Yes— and  maybe  they  will  see  that  point  yet.  Hunger  may  drive 
them  to  it.” 

They  climbed  up  over  the  entrance  to  the  cave  again  and  sat  down, 
feeling  very  weak  from  loss  of  blood. 

“  Hello,  redskins!”  cried  Kit,  after  a  pause  of  several  minutes. 

“  Ugh!  Paleface  heap  big  warrior!”  came  from  beside  the  log. 

“  Are  you  hungry?” 

“  Ugh!” 

“  Here’s  several  dead  redskins  up  here.  If  you  want  them  to  eat 
you  can  have  them.” 

“  Ugh!  Injun  no  hungry.  What  paleface  do  now?” 

“  Wait  till  you  all  die,”  replied  Kit,  winking  at  Tom. 

“  Paleface  heap  big  fool,”  said  the  Indian. 

“  How  so?” 

“  Let  Injun  out,  smoke  pipe  of  peace,  an’  go  home.” 

“Oli,  you  are  willing  to  go  home,  are  you?” 

“  Ugh!  Injun  go  home.” 

“  But  you  would  soon  put  on  war-paint  again.  Your  tongue  is 
crooked.  We  can’t  believe  you.” 

“  Injun  no  come  back.” 

“  Indians  are  all  bad.  Antuga  told  you  to  let  the  white  man  alone, 
but  you  would  not.  I  will  wait  now  till  the  soldiers  come.  They  will 
lake  the  redmen  to  the  fori  and  make  a  treaty  with  ’em.” 

The  Indians  evidently  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers.  They  held  a  council,  and  Tom  and  Kit  could  hear 
some  one  of  them  making  a  speech.  They  could  not  make  out  what 
was  said,  but  they  could  hear  grunts  of  assent  to  pretty  near  every¬ 
thing  that  was  said. 

“They  are  talking  about  surrender,”  said  Kit. 

“  Yes;  but  we  don’t  want  ’em  to  surrender,”  replied  Tom. 

“  Oh,  no,  of  course  not.  They  would  not  keep  their  word  five 
minutes  unless  there  were  men  enough  behind  us  to  make  them 
do  so.” 

“  Begorra,  it’s  roight  ye  are.  We’ll  kape  ’em  in  ther  hole  till  tlier 
sojers  come.” 

After  a  while  Dick  Mason  returned  with  old  Nick  Wadly  and  two 
axes,  and  was  thunderstruck  at  the  scene  that  greeted  him. 

There  were  eight  dead  Indians  on  the  ground,  and  the  two  hunters 
badly  wounded. 

“  Great  Jerusalem!”  he  exclaimed.  “  You’ve  had  a  glorious  time 
of  it!”  13 

Yez  are  roight!”  replied  Tom.  “  It  was  an  ilegant  ruction.  Be¬ 
dad,  I  niver  waB  so  happy  in  me  loife.” 

“  You  are  both  badly  hurt,”  said  Wadly,  “and  ought  to  be  attended 
to  at  once.  Can  you  ride  back  to  my  cabin?” 

“  I  think  so,”  replied  Kit. 

Do  so,  and  Dick  and  me  will  stay  here  till  Ben  comes  back.” 

“Its  a  rale  ould  gintleman  ye  are,  Mr.  Wadly!”  exclaimed  Tom. 

May  the  blissing  of  God  follow  ye  all  the  days  av  yer  loife!” 

1  lie  two  heroes  then  made  their  way  to  their  horses,  were  helped 
into  the  saddles,  and  rode  slowly  off. 

“The  soight  av  Sarah’s  swate  face  will  be  afther  makin’  me  well  en- 
toirely,  remarked  Torn,  as  be  rode  out  of  the  woods  and  started  . 
across  the  open  prairie  to  the  humble  home  of  the  pretty  prairie 


CHAPTER  XL 

BADLY  WOUNDED— TOM  O’NEILL  IN  A  BAD  WAY. 

Kit  Carson  was  not  the  man  to  abandon  a  post  as  long  as  there 
was  strength  enough  in  him  to  stand  by  it.  But  he  had  been  wounded 
berore,  and  knew  the  result  of  a  great  loss  of  blood.  He  also  knew 
hat  the  Indians  would  not  make  another  attempt  to  rescue  those  in 
ie  cave,  as  the  one  attempt  had  been  such  a  fatal  failure  that  none"' 
attempt  would  be  made  before  the  return  of  Ben  Hornady  and  the 

ofIibia5nr.h°w  9’,NeiJ1  ,;ode  8,owly  ™er  the  prairie  toward  the  home 
passed N  k  Wad  y’  )0th  Sowing  more  weak  with  every  mile  tliev 

V  Kyt1'6  piper  ns  played  arore  Moses!”  said  Tom  O’Neill,  “I’m  *0 

wake  that  I  can’t  howld  mesilf  up.”  ’  ] 

be 'there06  Sarah '  i'0”" m1-’”  Kit*  “  An(Hher  mile  and 

again.”  S  Wadly  Wl11  make  yoar  strength  come  back  toJ»tt 
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“  her  that  has  taken  the  heart  clane  out  o’  me,  begorra,”  said 
Tom.  ° 

*'  Oh,  she’ll  put  a  new  heart  and  fresh  courage  into  you,  Brace  up, 
old  fellow.  W  ho  ever  heard  of  an  Irishman  giving  away  when  going 

see  his  sweetheart?  Ah!  there’s  the  house!  I  see  Sarah  now,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  doorl” 

As  if  the  sight  of  the  pearless  maiden  did  put  a  new  heart  and  cour¬ 
age  into  him,  Tom  urged  his  horse  forward  and  made  a  dash  for  the 
cabin.  The  horse  dashed  up  to  the  door  and  came  to  a  sudden  halt. 

The  next  moment  Tom  fell  from  the  saddle  and  landed  all  in  a 
heap. 

Sarah  was  thunderstruck.  He  was  bloody  nearly  all  over,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  bandages  he  and  Kit  Carson  bad  put  on. 

She  gave  a  scream  and  called: 

“  Mother!  Oh,  mother!” 

Mrs.  Wadly  ran  out  just  as  Kit  Carson  rode  up  and  leaped  to  the 
ground. 

“  Poor  Tom!”  he  said.  '‘He  is  only  weak  from  loss  of  blood.” 

“Why,  you  are  wounded,  too,  Mr.  Carson!”  cried  Sarah,  as  the 
brave  scout  stooped  and  tried  to  raise  Tom  to  his  feet  again. 

“  Yes,  we  are  both  hurt,”  he  said.  “  But  they  are  only  flesh  wounds. 
We  will  soon  get  over  them.” 

His  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  lifting  Tom  up.  Mrs.  Wadly 
assisted  him,  and  then  they  carried  him  into  the  house  and  laid  him 
on  a  couch  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

“  Where  is  my  husband,  Mr.  Carson?”  Mrs.  Wadly  asked,  a  look  of 
alarm  in  her  eyes. 

“  He  is  guarding  our  prisoners,  ma’am,  and  perfectly  safe,”  be 
repealed. 

“  If  he  is  safe,  how  did  you  get  hurt  so  badly?” 

“  When  Dick  was  here  after  the  axes  we  were  attacked  by  a  party 
of  ten  Indians.  We  fought  and  killed  all  but  two.  The  tight  was  over 
before  he  returned  with  your  husband.” 

The  wife  and  mother  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  th£n  the 
wounds  of  the  two  men  excited  all  her  sympathies. 

Sarah  knelt  by  Tom’s  side  and  felt  of  his  pulse. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Carson!’  she  cried.  “Is  he  dead?” 

“Oh.no.  He’s  only  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  Pour  some  cold 
water  on  his  face,  and  he’ll  come  to  in  a  few  minutes.” 

She  did  as  he  suggested,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Tom  groaned  and 
opened  his  eye3, 

“  You  are  better  now?’’  she  asked. 

Ho  made  no  reply — was  too  weak. 

By  and  by  he  felt  stronger  and  asked  for  water. 

Kit  Carson  held  a  drink  of  brandy  to  his  lips,  Tom  drank  it  and 
felt  stronger  almost  immediately. 

“  You  are  all  right  now.  Just  keep  quiet  and  try  to  go  to  sleep. 
Let  him  alone,  Sarah.  He’ll  never  go  to  sleep  with  a  pretty  girl  sit¬ 
ting  alongside  of  him.” 

Kit’s  quiet  sarcasm  always  had  its  effect,  and  the  result  was  that 
Tom  was  it  a  deep  sleep  in  ten  minutes. 

“  Sleep  is  a  great  healer,”  the  great  scout  remarked.  “  If  you  can 
get  your  patient  to  sleep,  you  have  done  more  than  medicine  can  ever 
do.  I  would  like  a  little  sleep  myself,  for  I’ve  lost  about  a  half  gallon 
of  blood  to-day.” 

His  bronzed  features  looked  a  little  pale,  and  he  reeled  toward  one 
of  the  big  rocking  chairs  near  the  hearth,  into  which  he  sank  with  a 
heaviness  that  seemed  unnatural  to  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  a  deep  slumber. 

When  Dick  Mason  and  old  Nick  Wadly  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  cave,  they  did  not  understand  anything  about  the 
chopping  that  had  been  going  on  so  long.  Dick  knew  that  Kit  Carson 
had  fears  of  the  one  log  being  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  in  the  cave  till  Ben  Hornady  returned. 

Wadly  examined  the  log  from  the  position  above  the  entrance  to 
the  cave,  and  found  that  the  redskins  had  cut  it  nearly  in  two. 

“  By  the  great  tornado!”  exclaimed  the  old  man.  “  They  have  cut 
the  log  half  in  two!” 

“  Tney  seem  to  have  given  up,  though,”  replied  Dick,  “as  I  don’t 
hear  any  more  chopping.” 

“  Oh,  they’ll  get  at  it  again  when  they  see  how  near  through  they 
are;  we  must  put  another  log  in  there  or  they’ll  all  get  out  before 
morning.” 

“  Well,  we  had  better  go  to  work,  then,  and  cut  that  tree  there.” 

“  There  is  a  log  farther  up  there  which  will  do,  if  we  cut  it  in  two; 
we’ll  have  to  be  careful  not  to  let  it  roll  too  far  or  it  will  get  away 
from  us.” 

The  two  hunters  took  their. axes  and  went  to  work  on  the  log  old 
Wadly  had  pointed  out.  Both  were  good  choppers,  and  in  an  hour  they 
had  the  log  cut  and  ready  to  roll  down  to  the  place  where  they  want¬ 
ed  it. 

By  catting  poles  and  using  them  properly  as  levers,  they  managed, 
after  another  hour’s  work,  to  get  the  log  in  a  position  to  drop  it  along¬ 
side  the  other  one. 

“  We  won’t  drop  it,”  said  Wadly,  after  a  pause,  “  unless  the  redskins 
commence  chopping  again.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  good  idea!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “I  never  thought  of 
that.  We  can  keep  guard  and  watch,  and  if  they  commence  again  we 
can  make  sure  of  keeping  them  iu  till  Ben  gets  back.  I  think  Ben 
will  be  here  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Yes,  and  then  the  soldiers  won’t  have  so  much  trouble  in  getting 
l,,ern  out  if  we  keep  it  up  here.  Hello,  redskins!” 

“  Lgn!”  came  from  within.  “  How  paleface?” 

“  On,  we  are  all  right.  How  are  you  in  tllere?,' 


“Injun  all  right,  too,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Are  you  hungry?” 

“  Ugh!  no;  Injuns  eat  heap  big  dinner  all  time.” 

“  What  a  set  of  liars!’  Dick  remarked. 

“  That’s  sarcasm,”  quietly  remarked  the  old  man. 

“  Won’t  you  come  out  and  smoke  with  ub?”  Dick  asked. 

“  No;  Injun  stay  here  an’  smoke.” 

“Got  any  tobacco?” 

“  Ugh!  heap  tobacco.” 

“  Oil,  what’s  the  use  of  lying  so,  redskin?  Why  not  tell  the  truth?” 

“  Injun  no  tell  lie;  his  tongue  is  straight,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Let  him  aloue,  Dick,’’  said  the  old  man;  “  we  can  take  turns  at 
watching  till  Ben  returns.” 

Night  came  on  and  the  stars  same  out  in  all  their  brillianc}r.  The  two 
hunters  kept  up  a  strict  watch  for  any  prowling  bands  of  Indians  that 
might  be  passing  that  way,  and  were  ready  to  drop  the  log  at  the  first 
alarm  of  attack. 

About  midnight  they  heard  a  signal  out  in  the  woods.  It  was  re¬ 
peated. 

“  If  that’s  Ben  Hornady,  I’ll  soon  find  out,”  whispered  the  old  man, 
and  then  he  gave  another  signal. 

A  response  came  at  once. 

“Ah,  that’s  Ben!”  he  exclaimed,  and  he  gave  another  signal  that 
brought  Ben  up  on  the  bluff. 

“  Hello,  Wadly!”  exclaimed  Ben,  on  seeing  the  old  man  when  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  Careon,  “  where’s  Kit  Carson?” 

“In  my  cabin,  all  hashed  up  by  the  redskins,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Did  you  bring  the  soldiers?”  Dick  Mason  asked. 

“Yes;  they  are  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  waiting  for  my  signal. 
Are  the  redskins  still  in  the  cave?” 

“Every  man  of  them.” 

“  Where’s  Tom?” 

“Down  with  cuts  with  Kit,”  replied  Wadly.  “I  seut  ’em  both  to 
my  shanty  to  get  sleep  and  their  wounds  dressed.” 

“Sorry  they  are  hurt.  Will  they  die?” 

“  Guess  they  will,  some  time,”  he  replied. 

“  But  not  from  their  present  wounds?” 

“  Guess  not.” 

“Glad  to  hear  that,”  and  then  Ben  turned  and  gave  a  whistle 
that  was  understood  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  cavalry  com¬ 
pany. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  company  of  United  States  cavalry  came  up 
and  slopped  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  Dick  and  old  man 
Wadly  ran  down  to  meet  them  and  explain  to  the  officers  how  the 
savages  were  caught. 

“How  many  are  in  there?”  the  officer  asked. 

“We  don’t  know.  They  won’t  tell  us  anything  about  it.” 

“  We’ll  go  into  camp  and  let  them  out  in  the  morning,”  remarked 
the  officer.  “I  don’t  think  it  prudent  to  let  them  out  in  the  dark. 
Some  of  them  would  get  away.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  capt¬ 
ure  I  ever  heard  of.  The  government  will  undoubtedly  take  notice 
of  it.” 

“I  turn  them  over  to  you,  captain,”  said  old  Nick  Wadly.  “Kit 
Carson  left  them  in  my  charge.  He’s  at  my  cabin  badly  hurt.  I’ll 
go  back  there  now  and  tell  him  you  have  come.  I  know  he’ll  feel 
better  when  he  hears  of  it.” 

“I  would  like  to  go  with  you,  old  man,”  said  Ben,  “  but  I’ll  have 
to  stay  and  help  the  troops  get  at  the  redskins.  Tell  him  I’ll  be  with 
him  as  soon  as  we  get  ’em  out.” 

“All  right,”  replied  the  old  man,  as  he  and  Dick  returned  to  their 
horses. 

— 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PRETTY  NURSE— AN  INDIAN  COUNCIL. 

Wadly  and  Dick  Muson  returned  to  the  cabin  of  the  former,  and  left 
Bon  Hornady  to  guide  the  troops  iu  the  matter  of  securing  the  In¬ 
dians  iu  the  cave. 

They  found  Kit  Carson  and  Tom  O'Neill  in  a  high  fever  from  their 
wounds.  Tom  was  very  bad  oil',  though  Carson  had  three  more  wounds 
than  he  did. 

But  the  news  that  the  military  had  come,  and  in  time  to  secnre  the 
prize,  almost  made  the  great  scout  feel  well  again. 

“  I  am  glad  they  got  there  in  time,”  he  said,  “  for  I  would  hate  to 
have  so  much  time,  trouble  and  blood  thrown  away.  I  never  fought 
more  desperately  in  my  life  to  hold  anything.” 

Tom  was  overjoyed  at  the  news. 

“  Bedad,”  he  said,  “  I  can  get  well  now  as  fast  as  a  bird  can  fly.” 

“  Only  you  don’t  want  to  do  it  as  long  as  Sarah  nurses  you,' eh?” 
put  in  Kit. 

“  Faith,  an’  ye’re  roight,  Mr.  Carson,”  he  frankly  replied,  “  an’  it’s 
mesilf  as  thinks  yez  have  that  same  complaint.” 

Kit  laughed  and  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the  blushing  maiden. 

“  She  is  a  tempting  nurse,  Tom,  my  boy,”  he  said.  “  It  makes  mo 
feel  better  to  look  at  her.” 

“  Oh,  I  won’t  nurse  either  of  you  any  longer!”  she  said.  “  I’ll  go 
and  talk  with  Mr.  Mason.  He  won’t  talk  such'  nonsense  as  you  two 
do,”  and  with  that  she  turned  and  left  the  room. 

“Faith,  I’m  a  dead  man  now,”  groaned  Tom,  who  was  terribly 
jealous  of  Dick  Mason. 

“  Ob,  you’re  all  right  there,  Tom,”  Kit  remarked.  “  You’ve  got  the 
drop  on  Dick  there.  Just  be  easy.” 

“  Be  aisy,  is  it!  Bedad,  ye  niver  had  a  whole  hornet’s  nest  in  yer 
heart,  did  yer?” 
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.<  Thin  d0D’?telll  me  to'be  aisy.  By  the  piper  as  played  afore 

Mt‘?Tutl  tut" Tom rVandBKit  laughed  heartily  over  the  gallant  young 
Irishman’s  nervous, mss.  “  Lie  still  and  you’ll  do  more  as  a  very  sick 
mat)  than  if  you  were  able  to  tight  a  thousand  redskins.  , 

Sarah  YVadly  listened  attentively  to  the  reports  made  by  her  father 
Tom  and  Kit  remained  lying  on  their  backs  in  the 


all  retired,  and  sleep  once  more  came  to  all  of 


and  Dick  Mason, 
other  room. 

By  and  by  they 

tbJust  a  little  after  sunrise  the  troops  commenced  the  removal  of  the 
log  which  had  so  effectually  imprisoned  the  Indians.  It  look  two  hours 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

When  it  was  removed,  the  gaunt,  hungry-looking  savages  came  out 
one  by  one,  more  dead  than  alive.  There  were,  thirty-live  of  them.  A 
more  disgusted  body  of  redskins  was  never  seen  in  the  West. 

They  were  disarmed,  and  the  troops  prepared  to  march  them  tack 
to  Fort  Laramie,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Ben  Hornady  lefi  the  troops  and  hastened  to  Wadly’s  cabin  to  see 
Kit  Carson  and  Tom  O’Neill.  He  rode  with  hot  haste,  for  he  didn’t 
know  but  that  the  great  scout  was  dangerously  hurt. 

He  was  very  much  relieved,  though,  when  he  found  that  they  were 
only  flesh  wounds. 


There  were  thirty-five  redskins  in  the  cave,”  lie  reported  to  Kit, 
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««  and  they  all  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for  shutting  them  up.  They 
want  to  comb  your  hair  for  you,  just  to  show  how  much  they  love 
you.” 

Kit  smiled. 

He  understood  the  irony  of  his  chum. 

“  I  guess  they  will  have  a  little  affection  for  me  after  this,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“  Oh,  yes.  They’ll  send  out  war  parties  in  search  of  you  to  compel 
you  to  come  in  and  be  scalped.” 

Dick  and  Ben  kept  the  cabin  amply  supplied  with  game  during  the 
ten  days  the  two^wounded  men  were  confined  there.  Deer,  turkey, 
quail,  rabbit,  squirrel,  and  fish  were  as  plentiful  as  sunshine  with 
them.  Sarah  and  her  mother  were  kept  busy  curing  hams  for  future 
use  in  the  event  of  a  siege  by  the  redskins. 

But  during  the  ten  days  they  were  there  they  neither  saw  nor 
heard  of  an  Indian.  They  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  pushing  so  far  down  into  the  timber.  The 
fate  of  the  party  of  tlnrty-five  warriors  had  gone  out  among  them, 
aad  they  had  resolved  to  keep  away  from  there,  for  the  time  being,  at 
least. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  both  Kit  and  Tom  were  able  to  go  about, 
and  did  go  out  with  the  others  in  quest  of  game. 

During  the  time  they  were  there  Sarah  VVadly  studiously  avoided 
giving  either  Tom  O’Neill  or  Dick  Mason  a  chance  to  make  love  to 
Imr.  She  treated  both  alike,  and  was  as  merry  as  a  song  bird  all  day 
long. 

One  day,  when  both  hunters  were  well  and  strong  again,  a  party  of 
Indians,  some  thirty  or  forty  strong,  were  seen  riding  at  full  epeed 
across  the  prairie  in  the  direction  of  the  timber  along  Bear  Creek. 

“  They  are  going  to  look  at  that  cave,”  said  Kit  Carson  to  the 
others.  “  They  know  that  Wadly  had  a  hand  in  guarding  the  pris¬ 
oners  in  there,  and  will  doubtless  pay  him  a  visit.” 

“  It  looks  that  way,”  said  Ben  Hornady,  who  looked  at  things  in  the 
same  way  that  Carson  did. 

“  I  will  go  over  there  and  keep  an  eye  on  that  crowd,”  continued 
Kit,  “  and  you  three  had  better  remain  and  protect  the  family.” 

“  All  right,  pard,”  replied  Ben.  “  Don’t  let  ’em  get  the  drop  on 
you.” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  be  prudent  enough,”  and  mounting  his  horse,  the  daring 
scout  rode  across  toward  the  Bear  Cieek  timber,  striking  it  some 
three  miles  below  the  point  where  the  savages  entered. 

Concealing  his  horse  in  a  very  thick  clump  of  bushes,  Kit  shouldered 
his  rifle  and  pushed  ahead  on  foot  in  the  direction  of  the  cave. 

He  came  up  with  the  party  encamped  in  front  of  the  cave  just  as  the 
Stars  began  to  peep  out. 

The  redskins  had  built  a  large  fire,  and  were  engaged  in  earnest  dis¬ 
cussion  about  something. 

Concealing  himself  in  the  bushes,  and  creeping  as  near  as  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  protection  of  the  bushes  would  permit,  Kit  Carson  quietly 
awaited  for  developments.  He  saw  several  of  the  redskins  approach 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  peer  into  the  intense  darkness  beyond. 
They  seemed  afraid  to  enter,  and  came  back  to  the  camp-fire  to  jabber 
and  gruul  over  what  they  had  seen. 

At  last  it  was  plain  that  a  council  was  to  be  held  there,  and  Kit, 
who  understood  their  language  pretty  well,  resolved  to  get  nearer  to 
hear,  if  possible,  what  was  said. 

But  guards  were  placed  out  all  around  the  camp.  When  a  council 
is  to  be  held  the  redskins  are  more  particular  about  guards  than  at 
any  other  lime. 

As  the  guards  were  being  stationed  Kit  saw  that  one  would  certainly 
be  placed  about  where  he  was  concealed. 

Almogt  in  front  of  him,  but  not  quite  between  him  and  the  council 
of  warriors,  stood  an  immense  tree.  When  the  guard  came  he  walked 
slowly  around  the  tree,  glancing  in  every  direction,  as  if  in  search  of  a 
hidden  foe,  and  then  squatted  down  at  the  base,  on  the  Bide  toward  the 


light. 


The  position  of  the  sentinel  rendered  it  impossible  for  Kit  to  get  any 
nearer  to  the  council.  He  could  see  and  hear  the  voice  of  the  chief, 
but  could  uot  make  out  what  he  was  saying. 


Several  speeches  were  made,  and  the  grunts  of  the  warriors  were 
numerous.  Kit  could  not  get  the  drift  of  their  remarks,  hut  he  saw 
enougii  to  convince  him  ttat  vengeance  for  the  capture  of  Little 
Wolf’s  party  in  the  cave  was  the  object  of  the  council. 

The  council  lasted  till  miduight.  Just  before  it  broke  op  Kit  step, 
ped  on  a  dry  twig,  which  snapped  sharp  and  distinct. 

The  sentinel  at  the  baso  of  the  tree  sprang  up  and  came  creeping  {„ 
his  direction,  peering  eagerly  into  the  bushes.  Kit  drew  his  bowie 
and  waited  for  him.  He" saw  that  he  would  come  right  upon  him,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  kill  him  before  he  could  give  an  alarm. 

The  sentinel  at  last  pushed  his  head  through  the  very  clump  0f 
bushes  in  which  the  scout  was  standing.  Kit  drew  the  keen  edge  of 
his  bowie  across  his  neck  with  such  tremendous  force  as  to  almost 
completely  sever  the  head  from  the  shoulders. 

The  savage  dropped  without  a  groan,  and  in  two  minutes  his  spirit 
was  in  the  Indian’s  happy  hunting  grounds. 

“  That  ends  him,”  said  Kit  to  himself.  “  I  can  take  that  tree  my. 
self  now.” 

He  moved  out  of  the  bushes  and  took  his  piace  behind  the  irae. 
But  he  found  that  he  could  hear  no  better  than  when  he  was  in  the 
bushes. 

At  last  he  resolved  to  give  them  a  scare  that  would  have  a  good 
effect  on  them  for  months  to  follow.  He  took  the  body  of  the  dead 
sentinel  and  dragged  it  to  the  base  of  the  tree,  placed  it  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  its  knees  drawn  up.  Then  severing  the  head  from  the 
neck,  placed  it  in  his  hands  on  his  knees. 

“  I’ll  get  round  to  the  other  side  now,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  and  see 
whal  effect  it  will  have  on  them.” 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  creep  back  into  the  woods  and  get  round 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp. 

A  half  hour  later  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  sentinels  were  called 
in  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  warriors.  All  came  in  but  the  one 
under  the  big  tree. 

A  warrior  went  forward  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  He  found  the 
sentinel  sitttng  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  holding  his  trunkless  head  iu 
his  hands. 

Of  course  he  yelled — auy  Indian  would  have  yelled — and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  every  Indian  in  the  camp  was  yelling. 
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Every  Indian  in  the  camp  yelled  and  whooped,  and  rushed  forward 
to  the  tree  to  see  what  he  had  been  yelling  about. 

The  ghastly  sight  of  the  dead  warrior  seated  at  the  foot  of  tha  tree 
holding  his  severed  head  in  his  hands  was  something  they  had  never 
been  treated  to  before.  They  didn’t  know  what  to  make  out  of  it,  and 
so  they  yelled  like  so  many  wildcats. 

Kit  Carson  hid  himself  in  the  bushes  and  watched  their  proceed- 


They  gathered  about  their  dead  comrade  and  held  another  excited 
council.  They  drew  their  tomahawks  and  flourished  them  above  their 
heads,  making  the  welkin  ring  with  their  yells  of  rage. 

The  darkness  prevented  them  from  following  his  trail,  so  he  re¬ 
mained  in  his  place  and  took  it  all  in. 

But  some  strange  fatality  suddenly  drove  another  warrior  right  in 
upon  him.  The  savage  was  in  search  of  something,  and  in  a  careless 
sort  of  way  ran  in  upon  the  scout. 

Before  he  could  say  “  .Tack  Robinson  ”  the  redskin’s  throat  was  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.  He  dropped  down  all  in  a  heap,  without  a  groan, 
and  yielded  up  the  ghost  because  he  could  not  help  himself. 

“  Great  coons!”  muttered  Kit,  “  here’s  a  chance  to  give  ’em  an¬ 
other  scare!  I'll  cut  his  head  off  and  set  him  up  as  I  did  the  other.” 

As  the  others  were  gathered  around  the  first  sentinel  who  had  come 
to  such  an  untimely  end,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  arranging  the  sec¬ 
ond  one  to  his  satisfaction.  He  cut  ofY  the  already  nearly  severed 
head  and  placed  it  in  the  bauds  on  the  knees  of  the  corpse,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sentinel. 

This  done,  he  glided  away  to  the  south  side  of  the  camp,  and  con¬ 
cealed  himself  where  he  could  still  command  a  view  of  the  scene. 

The  redskins  took  the  body  of  the  sentinel  and  laid  it  out  at  full 
length  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  then  returned  to  the 
camp  fire. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  they  made  the  horrible  discovery  that  an¬ 
other  one  of  their  number  was  holding  his  head  in  his  hands  instead 
of  on  his  shoulders. 

Yells  and  howls  filled  the  air,  and  the  superstitious  sons  of  the  for¬ 
est  grew  more  excited  than  ever  over  this  mysterious  enemy,  who  was 
making  himself  felt  in  such  a  peculiar  way. 

Kit  Carson  chuckled  in  his  sleeve  over  the  consternation  he  had 

created  among  the  red  men.  He  could  see  that  they  were  growing 
uneasy.  J  ° 

“  If  I  could  get  another  one  in  that  way,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  I 

link  they  would  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  some  other  locality,  or 
may  )e  they  would  go  into  the  cave  for  protection.  It’s  a  rough  thing 
on  them,  but  it  s  uot  as  bad  as  burning  a  man  at  the  stake.  They 
would  burn  me  if  they  could  get  hold  of  me.” 

0  nea.rly  an  hour,  in  the  hope  that  one  of  them  would  come 

on  m  us  direction.  But  he  soon  saw  that  they  were  getting  cautious 
about  moving  out  of  sight  of  the  others. 

llan®1,eld. another  council,  and  it  was  agreed  at  once  to  go 
,  ^  10  0  ier  8,d0  of  the  cro«k  and  camp  there.  They  accordingly 
to  red  men  ’  t,,1Q^inS  Gie  cave  and  vicinity  particularly  unhealthjf 'jk 
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"  That  won’t  save  you,”  muttered  Kit,  as  he  watched  them  from  his 
piacv  of  concealment  on  the  south  side  of  the  camp.  "  Your  safest 
thim;  is  to  wash  off  that  war  paint  and  go  home.” 

On  the  other  sine  of  the  creek  they  built  another  lire,  and  held  a 
short  council.  Kit  managed  to  get  near  enough  this  time  to  cutch 
what  was  said. 

l  o  his  surprise  it  was  a  party  which  had  come  down  for  the  purpose 
o:  destroying  the  home  of  old  Nick  Wadly,  in  the  timber  over  by  the 
river.  They  had  come  into  the  limber  near  the  cave  for  the  purpose 
of  misleading  the  family.  They  intended  to  attack  the  cabin  just  be¬ 
fore  daylight. 

“  Olio,  my  fine  red  bucks!”  said  Kit  to  himself,  “  and  eo  you  are 
bent  on  more  mischief,  are  you?  Well,  we’ll  see  if  you  don’t  get  the 
worst  of  it  again.” 

One  of  the  men  went  down  to  the  creek  for  water.  He  passed 
wiilnn  ten  feet  of  the  spot  where  the  scout  was  concealed. 

Kit  at  once  followed  him,  overtaking  him  at  the  edge  of  the  water, 
where  lie  drew  his  bowie  across  his  throat  with  such  force  as  to  cut 
off  all  noise,  and  almost  the  head  too. 

Down  went  the  redskin,  and  Kit  Carsou  stood  over  the  third  victim 
of  his  peculiar  tactics  on  that  night. 

To  remove  the  body  to  the  foot  of  a  tree  near  the  spot,  put  it  in 
position  with  its  severed  head  in  its  hands  was  the  work  of  but  a  few 
moments.  He  then  retired  to  the  opposite  Bide  of  the  camp  to  await 
developments. 

Pretty  soon  the  continued  absence  of  the  warrior  wag  noticed  by 
the  others.  A  hurried  movement  among  them  took  place,  and  then 
six  warriors  drew  their  tomahawks,  and  started  io  a  body  in  search  of 
the  missing  one. 

They  found  him  as  they  had  found  the  others —sitting  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree  with  his  head  in  hi3  hands. 

The  woods  resounded  with  their  yells  of  rage.  But  Kit  could  also 
delect  a  great  deal  of  superstitious  fear  with  their  wrath. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  a  chief  of  the  party.  “  Strong  Knife!  Injun  no 
see  him.  Great  Spirit  angry  with  his  red  children.” 

“  Ugh!  No!”  grunted  another.  “  Nick  Wadly  Strong  Knife! 
Injun  go  burn  cabin  an’  take  maiden  away.” 

That  proposition  seemed  to  be  more  popular  witti  the  party  than 
the  other  did.  Tiiey  began  to  make  preparations  to  go  at  once  to 
attack  the  cabin. 

*'  They  will  go  now,”  said  Kit  to  himself.  “  I  may  as  well  be  off  and 
warn  the  others.” 

Turning  away,  he  quickly  returned  to  his  horse,  sprang  into  the 
saddle  and  said: 

“  Now,  Rocket,  do  some  of  your  good  work  again.  We  must  get 
to  Wadly’s  at  least  a  half  hour  ahead  of  the  reds.  There’ll  be  some 
more  hot  work  to-night  if  they  come  over  there.” 

They  emerged  from  the  timber,  and  then  the  faithful  Rocket  shot 
across  the  seven  miles  of  open  prairie  like  his  namesake.  The  scout 
was  almost  at  the  cabin  ere  the  redskins  left  the  timber. 

Kin  dashed  up  to  the  cabin,  and  found  Dick  Mason  and  Ben  Hornady 
on  guard.  The  others  were  asleep. 

“  Tell  them  that  the  redskins  are  coming,”  said  Kit. 

Hornady  did  so,  and  they  arose  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 

The  old  hunter  was  to  remain  inside  with  his  wife  and  daughter  as 
before,  and  the  four  scouts  were  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods 
outside  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear  when  they  appeared. 

In  a  half  hour  the  redskins  appeared.  They  were  fully  impressed 
witti  the  idea  that  the  family  of  the  old  hunter  were  asleep  and  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  danger  that  menaced  them. 

After  a  whispered  conversation  among  themselves,  one  crept  for¬ 
ward  to  ascertain  if  the  family  were  all  asleep.  He  passed  round  the 
corner  of  the  house,  as  if  with  the  intention  to  go  completely  around. 

“  Keep  quiet  till  I  come  back,”  Kit  Carson  suddenly  whispered  to 
his  three  companions,  and  then  he  darted  away  in  the  bushes  to  a 
point  where  he  had  the  cabin  between  himself  and  the  Indians.  From 
there  he  crept  quickly  up  to  the  bouse,  and  concealed  himself  behiud 
the  chimney. 

Just  one  minute  later,  the  savage  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  see 
if  the  family  were  all  asleep  came  around  the  corner,  peering  through 
the  crevices  of  the  cabin,  and  stopped  within  two  feet  of  the  scout. 

Kit  Carson  put  all  his  mighty  strength  in  one  single  blow  of  bis 
bowie-knife,  and  the  red  man’s  head  was  actually  severed  from  his 
shoulders. 

Not  a  groan  even  escaped  him. 

He  dropped  all  in  a  heap  at  the  feet  of  his  slayer,  without  having 
known  wtiat  hurt  him. 

Kit  promptly  put  him  in  a  sitting  posture  against  the  chimney, 
and  placed  his  head  in  his  hands.  Then  he  crept  away  into  the  bushes 
again,  and  rejoined  his  comrades. 

Tue  Indians  waited  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  another 
was  sent  forward  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  first  one. 

“  Ah,  there  goe3  another!”  whispered  Kit,  and  he  darted  away  to 
dispose  of  him. 

In  ten  minutes  he  returned,  and  another  redskin  sat  at  the  foot  of 
the  chimney  holding  his  head  in  his  hands. 

After  awhile  the  impatience  of  the  Indians  became  manifest  to  the 
scouts.  They  sent  five  of  their  number  to  look  after  the  other  two. 

Tiiey  crept  around  the  house,  and  looked  here  and  there — now  more 
anxious  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  two  warriors  than  to  find 
out  whether  the  family  were  asleep. 

.Suddenly  they  came  upon  the  headless  braves  at  the  foot  of  the 
Chimney.  Instantly  they  became  demoralized,  and  uttering  terrific 


yells,  expressive  of  fear,  bounded  away  to  the  edge  of  the  timber, 
where  the  main  body  of  savages  awaited. 

“  Strong  Knife!  Strong  Knife!”  they  cried,  and  the  next  moment 
the  whole  party  tied  through  the  woods  as  fast  as  their  heels  could 
carry  them. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  TERRIBLE  FRIGHT  OF  THE  REDSKINS — “  KIT  CARSON  AN’  HIS  PARD.” 

“  Great  tornadoes!’’  exclaimed  Ben  Hornady,  us  the  terror-stricken 
redskins  dashed  through  the  woods  in  full  retreat,  without  having  fired 
a  shot.  “What’s  the  mutter  with ’em?  I  never  saw ’em  behave  so 
before.” 

“  They  are  scared  nearly  to  death,”  replied  Kit,  smiling  good- 
naturedly. 

“  But  what  has  scared  ’em  so?”  Ben  asked. 

“  I  put  up  a  little  job  on  'em,”  he  said,  and  then  he  explained  to 
them  how  he  had  played  the  mysterious  Strong  Knife  on  them  at  the 
cave. 

“  Those  two  fellows,”  he  said,  “  who  went  behind  the  house  are 
holding  their  heads  in  their  hands.  The  sight  of  them  did  the  business 
better  than  I  expected.  I  guess  Strong  Kuife  lias  a  reputation  with 
them  that’ll  do  some  good  in  the  future.” 

“  Hanged  if  that  doesn’t  beat  anything  I  ever  beard!”  exclaimed 
Dick  Mason. 

“  Ye’ve  spiled  an  ilegaut  ruction,  Mr.  Carson,”  said  Tom  O’Neill,  in 
great  disgust.  “  Begorra,  it’s  no  more  foighting  we’ll  have,  bad  luck 
to  ve.” 

“  Oil,  don’t  be  uneasy  about  a  fight,  Tom,  my  boy,”  said  Kit; 
“you’ll  find  trouble  enough  to  keep  the  hair  on  your  head.” 

“  Och,  but  it’s  joking  ye  are,  Mr.  Carson!  The  bloody  hay  thins  will 
be  running  away  whin  they  saw  yez  a-coming,  begorra.” 

Kit  led  tiie  way  around  Lhe  house,  where  the  two  dead  Indians  were 
found  sitting  and  leaning  against  the  chimney. 

It  was  a  ghastly  sight  and  well  calculated  to  send  terror  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  who  had  so  far  been  unable  to  find  out  who  iheir 
terrible  foe  was. 

“  It’s  a  good  idea,  Kit,”  said  Ben  Hornady,  when  he  had  looked  at 
the  two  silent  figures  a  few  moments.  “  They  will  never  forget  Strong 
Knife,  and  that  is  a  strong  point  for  us.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  the  redskins?”  demanded  old  Nick  Wadly 
from  within. 

“  They  are  going  home  for  good,”  replied  Hornady.  “  Come  out 
and  see  what  scared  ’em  away.” 

The  door  opened  and  the  old  hunter  came  out.  Sarah  and  her 
mother  came  with  him.  Tiiey  were  true  daughters  of  Eve,  and  wanted 
to  see  what  had  driven  the  foe  away  in  such  hot  haste. 

“  Betther  go  back,  me  darlint,”  said  O’Neill,  trying  to  turn  Sarah 
away  from  the  horrible  scene.  “  Sure,  it’s  a  bloody  soight  which  yer 
swate  eyes  would  say.” 

“  Oil,  I’m  not  afraid  to  look  at  blood,  Mr.  O’Neill,”  she  replied, 

“  particularly  if  it’s  Indian  blood,”  and  she  brushed  past  aud  stood  by 
the  side  of  Ler  mother  before  the  two  headless  figures. 

“  Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  with  a  shudder;  “  who  did  this?” 

Dick  Mason  pointed  to  Kit  Carson  as  he  stood  there  in  bis  buckskin 
suit  aud  flowing  hair. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Carson,  you  are  a  terrible  man!”  she  said.  “  The  Indians 
will  fear  you  more  than  any  other  liviug  man!” 

“  Just  what  1  want  ’em  to  do,”  he  said.  “  I  mean  to  teach  them 
that  if  tiiey  continue  to  war  against  the  whites  they  may  expect  ex¬ 
termination  for  their  race  in  the  end.” 

“  That’s  the  idea,  pard,”  Ben  Hornady  remarked. 

“  I  think  your  father  will  get  the  credit  for  this  night’s  work, 
though,”  added  Kit,  still  speaking  to  Sarah  Wadly,  “or  some  mys¬ 
terious  power  working  in  his  defense.” 

“  How  so?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“They  came  to  destroy  your  cabin,  kill  you  and  your  wife,  and 
carry  off  Sarah,”  Kit  replied.  “  They  spiw  your  cabin,  but  not  a  living 
soul.  The  mysterious  deaths  will  be  believed  to  be  the  work  of  your 
bands,  or  of  some  demon  in  your  defense.” 

“  I  hope  it  will  serve  to  keep  them  away  from  us,  then,”  said  Mrs. 
Wadly. 

“  I  think  it  will,”  Ben  Hornady  said.  “  They  had  a  scare  to-night 
they  will  not  soon  get  over.” 

“  Oil,  I  hope  they  won’t  come  back  any  more!”  Sarah  Wadly  said. 

“  They  are  perfectly  horrid.” 

Mrs.  Wadly  led  the  way  back  into  the  house,  and  the  men  proceeded 
to  remove  the  dead  bodies  out  of  the  way.  Then  there  was  another 
re-union  under  the  cabin  roof,  where  the  mother  and  daughter  had 
prepared  a  meal  of  venison  steaks  and  coffee. 

“By  the  piper  as  played  afore  Moses!”  exclaimed  0  Neill,  “it’s 
spoiling  all  the  fun  ye  are,  Mr.  Carson,  with  ;  er  thricks  on  ther  red 
naygurs.  Begorra,  yer  spoiled  an  ilegaut  ruction  to-night,  bad  luck 
to  ye!” 

“  1  should  think  you'd  had  fighting  enough  lately,  Tom,”  said  Ben 
Hornady.  “  The  redskins  came  near  getting  away  with  you  the  other 
day.” 

“  Och,  now,  yez  don’t  mane  it,  Mr.  Hornady!  Sure,  and  didn’t  we 
bale  ’em?” 

“  Of  course,  you  did,  but  they  came  near  wiping  you  out,  though,” 
replied  Ben 

“  Faith,  I’m  not  wiped  out  yet,  an’  bad  luck  to  the  day  when  I  am! 
Would  yez  live  widout  foighting,  when  so  many  redskins  are 
around?” 
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“  Of  course,  we  can't  light  them  as  long  as  they  behave  them- 
Flfil V68  ^ 

“  But  that’s  what  they  won't  do;  not  the  loikes  of  them,  begorra.” 
The  meal  over  with,  tiie  four  men  withdrew  from  the  house  to  en¬ 
camp  in  the  woods  outside.  They  preferred  to  remain  outside  with 
their  horses,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air,  to  being  cooped  up  in  a  small- 


roomed  house.  ....  .  ,  ,  .  .. 

Early  on  the  morrow  they  were  all  entertained  at  breakfast  by  the 

Wadly  fumily,  and  then  the  party  separated. 

Kit  Carson  and  Ben  Hornady  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  and  Dick  Mason  and  Tom  O’Neill  went  up  the 
river  toward  their  home  in  the  heavy  timber. 

Of  course,  Dick  and  Tom  promised  to  call  again  when  down  in  that 
direction.  They  both  intended  to  hunt  that  way  soon,  and  expected 
to  find  the  game  in  the  house  with  the  family. 

Kit  Carson  and  his  comrade  went  northwest  to  see  if  any  more  In¬ 
dians  were  coming  down  on  the  war-path.  They  dreaded  a  general 
Indian  war,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  find  old  Antuga  and  persuade  him 
to  throw  all  his  inlluence  against  such  a  step. 

They  traveled  all  day  long,  and  camped  in  the  edge  of  a  small  patcli 
of  timber  that  night.  They  did  not  build  a  fire  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  prowling  band  of  Indians  that 
might  be  in  that  vicinity. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  they  built  a  fire  and  cooked  provisions 
enough  to  last  them  two  days,  after  which  they  resumed  their 
journey. 

About  noon  they  came  in  sight  of  a  train  of  nine  emigrant  wagons, 
which  were  being  attacked  by  a  band  of  Indians. 

“There  they  are,  at  it  again!”  cried  Ben  Hornady,  as  they  took 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

“  Yes,  and  we’ll  take  a  hand  in  it,  pard,”  was  the  quiet  response 
of  the  great  scout,  turning  his  horse’s  head  in  that  direction. 

The  wagon  train  was  some  three  or  four  miles  distaut,  so  our 
heroes  rode  leisurely  along  over  the  prairie  till  they  were  within  a 
mile  of  the  redskins, 
upon  them  a  dozen 

“  Wait  till  they  get  right  up  to  us,  pard,”  said  Kit,  “  and  then 
we’ll  rifle  two,  pistol  two,  and  then  break  through  for  the  wagons.” 

“  All  right — lead  the  way.  Tom  O’Neill  would  give  anything  to 
be  with  us  now.” 

“  Yes,  and  I  really  wish  he  was  here,”  replied  Kit.  “  He  would 
enjoy  this  run  we  are  about  to  take.” 

The  dozen  redmeu  dashed  up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  two 
scouts  and  halted.  Tne  peaceful  attitude  of  Kit  and  Ben,  who  sat 
quietly  on  their  horses  and  waited  for  them  to  come  up,  disarmed 
the  savages,  who  half  suspected  they  were  friends. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  the  leader.  “  Who  palefaces?” 

“  We  are  two  hunters,”  replied  Kit,  very  coolly.  “  Who  are  you?” 

“Ugh!  Me  big  chief.  Paleface  go  with  Indians.” 

“Indian  must  not  bother  us,  or  they  may  get  hurt,”  was  the 
warning  Kit  gave.  “  Does  not  the  chief  know  that  the  Great  Father 
at  Washington  will  send  his  army  to  sweep  the  red  man  from  the 
race  of  the  earth  if  he  interferes  with  the  white  man?” 

“  Ugh!  Indian  take  all  white  man’s  scalps.  White  man  no  come 
here.  This  Injun  country,”  and  the  rascal  began  to  get  impudent 
and  demonstrative. 

“  Does  the  chief  want  to  fight?”  Kit  asked. 


Then  the  savages  discovered  them  and  charged 
strong. 


“Ugh!  Yes — me  fight.” 

Crack!  crack!  went  Kit’s  and  Ben’s  rifles,  and  two  of  the  red  ras¬ 
cals  reeled  off  their  ponies  to  the  ground. 

Crack!  crack!  went  their  pistols,  and  two  more  bit  the  dust.  Then 
putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  dashed  through  the  astounded . 
redskins  and  put  for  the  wagons  at  full  speed. 

Such  howls  as  went  up  from  those  duped  rascals.  They  wheeled 
and  fired  at  the  two  brave  scouts,  but  their  bullets  went  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  more  the  brave  scouts  were 
with  the  emigrants. 

The  guide  of  the  train  ran  forward  to  meet  them. 

“  Great  snakes!”  he  yelled,  on  seeing  them.  “  We  are  all  right 
now,  boys!  It’s  Kit  Carson  an’  his  pard!  Hip — hip!  Hooray — 
hooray!” 


CHAPTER  XY. 

DEFENDING  A  WAGON-TRAIN. 

Kit  turned  and  looked  at  the  guide  a  moment,  and  then  grasped 
his  hand. 

“  Prairie  Bill!”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  guide. 

“  How  did  you  get  in  this  fix?” 

“  They. come  down  on  us,”  said  Prairie  Bill,  “an’  been  follering  all 
day.  We’ve  lost  four  men  an’  two  women  already.” 

“  Were  the  women  killed?” 

“  No;  they  caught  ’em  in  the  hindmost  wagon,  an’  got  away  before 
we  could  catch  ’em.” 

“  Where  are  they  now?” 

“  The  women?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Oh,  they  sent  ’em  away  with  a  dozen  warriors  in  that  direction,” 
pointing  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 

“  The  scoundrels!”  hissed  the  scout.  “  We’ll  make  ’em  sorry  they 
ever  interfered  with  a  wagon-train  yet.  How  many  men  have  you  got 
in  the  train?” 

“  We’ve  got  eleven  men  left  now.” 


“  That’s  enough.  Have  they  all  got  arms?” 

“  Yes — good  rifles.” 

“  Pistols?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Oh,  we  can  thrash  those  red  devils  then  as  easily  as  playing  oh] 
sledge,”  said  Kit. 

The  men  and  women  crowded  around  him,  and  eagerly  questioned 
him  about  the  chances  of  beating  off  the  two  score  redskins  that  were 
trying  to  capture  the  train. 

“  You  must  get  on  towards  water,  Prairie  Bill,”  said  Kit. 

“  Yes— yes,  but  we  don’t  want  to  get  in  the  timber.” 

“  Of  course  not.” 

“Now  men,”  said  the  guide,  “we’ll  do  just  as  Kit  Carson  says. 
What  he  don’t  know  about  Injuns  ain’t  worth  knowing.” 

The  Indians  were  holding  a  sort  of  council  on  their  ponies,  and  were 
gathered  around  their  chief,  who  was  detailing  some  plan  of  attack 
to  them. 

Kit  gazed  at  them  in  silence  a  moment,  and  turning  to  the  eleven 
men,  asked: 

“  Will  you  follow  me?” 

“  Yes,”  came  from  every  man  in  the  party. 

“  Then  listen.  Those  redskins  are  planning  some  way  to  get  the 
best  of  us.  There  is  nothing  like  audacity  in  dealing  with  them. 
We’ll  deliberately  march  out  towards  them.  They’ll  think  we  re  com¬ 
ing  to  sue  for  quarter,  as  they  wouldn’t  believe  for  a  moment  that 
we  would  march  oat  to  attack  four  times  our  number.  When  with¬ 
in  good  rifle  shot  I  will  give  the  signal,  when  each  must  take  deliber¬ 
ate  aim  and  bring  down  his  man.  That  will  scatter  the  others  in 
an  instant.  We  must  then  reload  and  march  back  to  the  wagons.” 

“  But  if  they  charge  us  before  we  can  reload?”  one  of  the  emigrants 
asked. 

“  Draw  your  pistols  and  wait  till  they  are  on  us.  Then  we  can  bring 
down  thirteen  more.  That  would  reduce  them  more  than  one-half 
at  two  shots.  Just  keep  cool  and  wait  till  you  are  sure  of  your  aim, 
and  you’ll  clean  out  that  crowd  by  the  third  volley.” 

They  got  ready  to  start. 

“  No  man  must  fire  till  I  give  the  order,  and  then  each  must  take 
good  aim,  and  fetch  his  man.  Now,  come  on.” 

The  thirteen  men  inarched  boldly  toward  the  party  of  savages,  who 
were  holding  a  council  on  horseback,  just  out  of  range  of  the  rifles  of 
the  emigrants. 

The  Indians  were  astonished  at  seeing  them  approach,  and  the 
council  instantly  broke  up.  They  turned  and  faced  the  little  party  of 
whiles,  as  if  uncertain  of  their  object. 

When  within  good,  safe  rifle  shot,  Kit  Carson  said,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice: 

“  Let  every  man  make  sure  of  his  aim— now!  Ready— aim — fire!" 

Thirteen  rifles  belched  forth  thirteen  leaden  messengers  of  death, 
ami  eleven  Indians  were  hit.  Two  had  aimed  at  the  same  man. 

Seven  of  the  eleven  savages  hit  fell  dead  from  their  saddles.  The 
other  five  were  so  badly  wounded  that  their  howls  greatly  demoral¬ 
ized  the  others. 

Tiie  sudden  volley  threw  them  into  a  panic. 

They  howled  like  so  many  wild  demons,  and  scattered  in  every 
direction. 

“  Reload  as  quick  as  you  car,”  cried  Kit  Carson,  “  and  follow  me.” 

In  two  minutes  they  were  reloaded. 

“  Back  to  the  train!”  and  the  daring  scouts  led  the  way  back. 

The  Indians,  on  seeing  them  march  back  to  the  train,  gathered 
courage  to  make  an  attack. 

They  charged  toward  them  at  a  break-neck  speed,  throwing  them¬ 
selves  on  the  sides  of  their  horses  and  endeavoring  to  fire  from  under 
their  necks. 

Kit,  Ben  and  Prairie  Bill  were  old  plainsmen,  and  understood  that 
dodge.  They  took  particular  aim,  and,  though  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  redskins’  heads  were  exposed,  they  managed  to  bring  them  down. 

They  reached  the  train  again  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  the 
emigrants  were  overjoyed  at  their  success.  The  women  crowded 
around  and  thanked  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

“  We  can’t  play’  that  dodge  on  ’em  again  to-day,”  remarked  Ben 
Hornady.  “  They’d  be  on  the  lookout  next  time.” 

“  Be  sure  of  your  aim  every  time  you  tire,”  said  Kit,  “  and  don’t 
fire  till  you  are  sure  of  your  game.  By  that  means  you’ll  make  ’em 
glad  enough  to  let  you  alone.” 

The  Indians  again  met  and  talked,  and  then  broke  up  and  com¬ 
menced  making  the  circuit  of  the  trains,  riding  around  at  full  speed, 
lying  on  the  further  side  of  their  horses,  and  firing  under  their  ponies’ 
necks. 

“  If  you  can’t  get  the  Indian,  shoot  the  pony!”  crbd  Kit. 

Thus  the  fight  went  on  all  the  afternoon,  tiie  wagons  making  hut 
little  progress  toward  the  setting  sun. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  they  were  still  several  miles  away  from 
water.  The  redskins  were  howling  around  them  ns  if  confident  of 
capturing  tiiem  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough  to  conceal  their  move¬ 
ments  from  view. 

The  women,  of  whom  there  were  several,  were  panic-stricken,  i 
They  believed  that  it  was  to  be  their  last  night  on  earth,  and  so  talked! 
to  their  children  until  the  poor  things  were  crying  and  taking  on  us* 
much  grief  as  they  could  carry. 

Kit  went  among  tiie  women  and  said,  in  his  plain,  modest  way: 

Ladies,  you  are  giving  yourselves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble.  I  tell  you  plainly  that  we  can  take  off  this  train  and  heat, 
oil  those  rascals.  Dry  up  your  tears  and  encourage  your  husbands 
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ami  brothers  with  your  smiles.  I’ve  been  lighting  Indians  a 
time,  and  know  just  wlmt  we  can  do  with  these  fellows.” 

His  ta'.k  and  confident  manner  reassured  the  ladies,  and  they  at 
Once  quieted  the  children  and  looked  more  hopeful  themselves. 

•*  Prairie  Bill,”  said  Kit.  as  the  stars  began  to  come  out,  “  we 
must  not  allow  them  to  . come  up  ou  us  in  the  dark.  Every  man  in 
the  party  must  stand  guard  and  be  ready  for  a  light.” 

"  Yes,  aud  every  man  will  light  like  a  hero,  too,”  replied  the  guide. 

“  Look  here,  Kit,”  said  Ben  Hornady;  “  why  not  mount  our  horses 
and  charge  on  the  redskins?  We  can  bring  down  a  dozen  and 
back  without  the  loss  of  a  man.” 

“  Good.  Let's  do  it,  Ben,”  and  the  two  scouts  clasped  hands. 

Prairie  Bill  submitted  the  proposition  to  the  others.  They  accepted 
it  at  ouce,  and  in  five  minutes  thirteen  men  were  in  the  saddle. 

“  Now,”  come  on!”  said  Kit.  “  Let  every  man  make  sure  work  of 
at  least  one  redskin,  aud  then  there’ll  be  but  a  score  of  them  left!” 

He  started  in  a  fierce  gallop,  and  the  others  thundered  after  him. 

The  redskins  saw  them  coming,  and  gathered  for  the  shock.  They 
evidently  expected  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  for  they  drew  their  toma¬ 
hawks  and  waited  for  the  onset. 

But  Kit  and  his  men  fired  as  they  went,  and  in  a  moment  the  red 
rascals  were  overthrown.  The  dead  and  wounded  tumbled  off  their 
horses,  and  the  others  were  dazed  by  the  terrible  havoc  of  the 
volley. 

Before  they  could  recover  from  the  shock  the  whites  were  in  on 
them  with  their  pistols,  and  another  volley  from  the  small  arms  did 
as  much  execution  as  the  rifles  bad  done.  Over  twenty  of  the  rascals 
were  thus  disposed  of  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  terrified  wretches  fled  with  howls  of  dismay. 

“  Don’t  follow  ’em!”  shouted  Kit  Carson.  “  The  train  is  unprotected. 
Come  back  at  once.” 

He  led  the  way  back  in  triumph,  and  the  others  followed. 

Only  one  of  the  whites  was  hurt.  He  had  received  a  slight  flesh 
wound  from  a  tomahawk  which  had  been  thrown. 

“  Great  snakes!”  exclaimed  Prairie  Bill,  in  high  glee,  “  we  laid  out 
over  twenty  of  the  red  cusses  that  time.  Guess  they’ve  got  enough  of 
it.” 

The  women  were  overjoyed  at  the  turn  in  affairs,  and  a  more  smiling 
set  was  never  seen. 

“  Oh,  you  cau  rest  easy  to-night,”  said  Kit,  “  and  dream  all  the 
nice  things  in  or  out  of  Heaven.” 

“  Oh,  thanks — thanks!”  cried  one  of  the  ladies.  “  Another  day 
and  night  like  that  of  to-day  would  make  me  turn  gray  in  a  week.” 

“  I  am  sure  they  will  go  away  now,”  put  in  Ben  Hornady.  “  They 
have  lost  over  two-thirds  of  their  uumber,  aud  that  is  more  thau  any 
band  of  Iudians  can  stand.” 

Ben  was  right.  The  demoralized  savages  concluded  that  such  de¬ 
structive  warfare  was  not  what  they  wanted,  and  accordingly  went 
away.  The  last  charge  was  too  much  for  them. 

The  night  passed  in  perfect  quiet,  and  early  the  next  morning  the 
train  moved  forward  to  reach  water,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  fur¬ 
ther  on. 

“  Prairie  Bill,”  said  Kit,  “I’m  going  to  follow  the  trail  of  those  red¬ 
skins.  and  see  if  I  can’t  find  that  young  girl  they  carried  off.” 

“  God  bless  you,  Kit,”  said  Bill.  “  I’d  give  my  right  arm  if  I  could 
go,  but  I  can’t  leave  the  tram.” 

“  Of  course  you  can’t.  What’s  her  name?” 

“  Maggie  Tracy,”  was  the  reply.  “  Her  mother  is  sick  in  the  rear 
wagon,  on  account  of  her  grief.” 

“  Well,  tell  her  I’ll  bring  her  back  if  any  man  can  do  it.  You’d 
better  stop  three  or  four  days  at  the  creek  over  there  and  wait  for  us,” 
and  siiaking  hands  with  the  guide,  the  famous  scout  and  Ben  Hornady 
turned  away  aod  left  the  train. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


ON  THE  TRAIL. 


On  leaving  the  wagon-train  the  two  scouts  went  in  search  of  the  trail 
of  the  Indians  who  had  attacked  them  the  day  before.  They  soon  found 
it,  and  then  pushed  rapidly  in  pursuit. 

The  trail  of  a  number  of  horses  through  an  open  prairie  is  an  easy 
thing  to  follow.  It  could  be  seen  for  two  miles,  hence  our  heroes 
could  ride  at  a  rapid  speed,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  it. 

They  rode  for  twenty  miles,  and  saw  that  it  led  toward  a  stretch  of 
timber  that  marked  a  watercourse  southward. 

“  They  must  be  in  there,  Ben,”  said  Kit,  to  his  companion.  ' 

“  Yes,  I  think  there’s  an  Indian  village  in  there.  I  see  several  thick 
columns  of  smoke  above  it.” 

Kit  gave  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the  thin,  vapory  clouds  aoove  the 
timber,  and  shook  his  head. 

“  I  think  that  is  mist,  Ben,”  he  said,  “  not  smoke.” 

Ben  looked  again. 

“  I  guess  it’s  smoke,”  he  remarked.  “  I’ve  been  fooled  by  mist  as 
well  as  smoke  several  times,  and  have  learned  to  be  more  suspicious. 
I  find  it  to  be  smoke  much  oftener  than  mist,  hence  I’m  betting  ou 
smoke  this  time.” 

Kit  Carson  laughed. 

“  If  it’s  smoke  there’s  a  village  then,”  he  said;  “  and  if  it’s  a  village, 
the  young  girl  is  there.” 

“  And  if  she’s  there  we’ll  get  her  out  of  their  clutches,  or  some¬ 
body’ll  be  hurt,”  added  Ben. 

“  Right  again,  pard.” 

At  tne  edge  of  the  timber  they  saw  that  the  village  was  still  three 


or  four  miles  inward.  The  trail  led  straight  into  the  timber,  which 
seemed  to  stretch  away  for  miles. 

“  We  must  hide  our  horses  and  make  way  on  foot,”  suggested  Kit. 
“  We  can’t  creep  through  the  bushes  on  horseback.” 

“  You’re  right,  pard,”  and  botli  dismounted  and  led  their  horses  into 
a  dense  thicket,  where  they  left  them. 

Then,  taking  up  the  trail  again,  they  followed  it  toward  the  village, 
which  stood  over  on  the  other  side  of  a  creek,  just  under  a  bold  bluff, 
it  comprised  about  fifty  lodges,  and  seemed  to  be  the  home  of  peace 
and  contentment  in  its  forest  surroundings. 

Just  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  was  a  large  spring  of  clear  cold 
water.  Several  children  and  young  Indian  maidens  were  at  the  spring, 
laughing  and  chattering  like  so  many  magpies. 

Ou  a  log  a  little  distance  from  the  spring  sat  a  couple— a  young, 
brave  and  pretty  maiden.  He  was  making  love  to  her — bragging  of 
his  exploits  and  the  number  of  scalps  lie  had  taken.  She  seemed 
pleased  at  his  wooing,  aud  the  lover  grew  eloquent  in  his  protesta¬ 
tions. 

“  It’s  the  same  thing  all  the  world  over,”  whispered  Ben  Hornady 
to  Kit. 

“  Yes,  though  the  wooing  differs  with  different  races,”  replied  Kit, 
in  a  whisper. 

“  They  are  happy,  though,  as  the  happiest  of  any  other  people. 
We’ll  have  to  wait  till  night  to  pursue  our  search  in  the  village.” 

“  Yes.  The  warriors  are  up  there  at  the  council-house.  They  are 
sore  over  their  defeat  last  night.” 

“  That’s  the  reason  no  more  are  in  sight.” 

“  Yes.” 

The  sun  was  sinking  down  behind  a  bank  of  heavy,  black  clouds, 
and  in  another  hour  it  was  quite  dark.  The  black  cloud  rose  up  higher 
and  shut  out  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  low  mutteriugs  of  thunder  in 
the  distance  told  of  a  coming  rain  storm. 

“I’m  glad  of  this  rain  coming,”  said  Kit,  “as  it  will  make  the  war¬ 
riors  keep  in  their  lodges  and  give  us  a  chance  to  spy  around  every 
lodge  in  search  of  the  young  girl.” 

They  waited  until  the  ram  began  to  fall,  and  then  crossed  silently 
over  the  creek,  passed  the  spring,  and  crept  up  the  street  of  the 
village. 

The  first  lodge  they  came  to  was  one  belonging  to  an  old  warrior, 
who  was  curled  up  on  a  miserable  blanket  in  a  corner,  whilst  his  old 
squaw  sat  by  a  fire  cooking  a  piece  of  dried  buttalo  meat. 

Several  others  were  visited  and  found  to  be  the  repetition  of  the 
first.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  row  of  lodges,  however,  they  found  a 
double  one. 

In  that  they  saw,  through  a  small  crevice,  several  women  and  a 
young  white  girl  sitting  around  a  tire. 

The  girl  was  in  tears,  and  was  as  pale  as  a  sheet.  She  was  appar¬ 
ently  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Near  her,  reclining  ou  a  bearskin 
and  two  buffalo  robes,  lay  the  chief  of  the  village.  He  was  talking  to 
her  in  broken  English. 

“White  Fawn  must  dry  her  tears,”  be  said.  “  No  cry  when  Red 
Wolf’s  squaw.  Red  Wolf  make  her  heap  much  happy.  Give  her 
beads,  and  she'll  make  his  lire  and  cook  his  food.  Ugh!  While  Fawn 
he:ip  love  Red  Wolf.  Red  Wolf  great  warrior.” 

She  made  no  reply,  as  she  appeared  to  be  utterly  overwhelmed  by 
her  woe,  despairing  of  ever  seeing  her  friends  again. 

“  White  Fawn  heap  big  fool,”  said  one  of  the  dusky  women.  “  Red 
Wolf  great  cldef.  He  make  her  heap  happy.  Great  fool!” 

“Red  Wolf  has  taken  me  away  from  my  people,”  replied  the  poor 
girl,  “and  I  hate  him!” 

“  Ugh!  Red  Wolf  make  her  love  him!”  grunted  the  chief. 

She  would  not  speak  with  him.  She  had  evidently  had  a  quarrel 
with  him,  and  would  speak  only  to  the  women.  But  the  women, 
though  wives  of  the  old  rascal,  were  afraid  of  him,  and  tried  10  gain 
favor  with  him  by  trying  to  persuade  her  to  look  more  favorably  upon 
his  suit. 

Kit  and  Ben  looked  on  this  scene  for  some  little  time,  and  then  went 
back  into  the  woods. 

“Ben,”  whispered  Kit,  “we  will  have  to  do  some  tine  work  to  get 
her  away.  There  are  not  less  than  fifty  braves  in  the  village  to-night.” 

“  Yes.  If  we  can  get  her  away  without  a  fight  it’s  our  game.” 

“That’s  so.  We  must  watch  our  chance.  She  won’t  sleep  any  to¬ 
night.  and  that  fact,  will  help  us  some.” 

“  Yes.  We’ll  wait  and  see  how  long  they  will  sit  up.” 

“I  would  like  to  cut  Red  Wolf’s  head  off  aud  set  him  up  against  a 
tree  for  them  to  find  him  in  the  morning.” 

“Great  b’ars,  pard!”  said  Ben,  “that  would  make  ’em  shake  for  a 
week.” 

“Just  what  I’d  like  to  see  ’em  do,”  replied  Kit.  “  Let’s  see  if  we 
can’t  work  it.” 

The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  but  the  two  scouts  stood  under  a 
large  tree  aud  patiently  waited  for  the  redskins  to  go  to  sleep  in  their 
lodges. 

At  last  Kit  thought  it  was  time  for  all  to  be  asleep.  He  crept  for¬ 
ward  and  peered  into  the  lodge  or  wigwam  again. 

All  were  lying  down  and  apparently  fast  asleep  except  Maggie 
Tracy,  the  young  white  girl. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  fire  looking  as  woe-begone  as  was  possible 
for  one  to  be. 

Taking  out  his  keen  edged  bowie  the  scout  cut  the  rent  in  the  skin 
that  constituted  the  wigwam  large  enough  to  run  his  hand  through. 

A  slight  noise  caused  her  to  look  up. 

She  saw  the  hand  and  recognized  it  as  that  of  a  white  man. 

The  hand  beckoned  to  her. 
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Hope  instantly  sprang  up  in  her  heart. 

She  glanced  quickly  and  uneasily  around  at  the  sleeping  chiel,  and 

rose  10  her  leet. 

The  hand  beckoned  again. 

She  could  not  resist,  and  the  next  moment  she  stepped  forward, 
opened  the  lap  of  the  door,  and  passed  out. 

Kit  grasped  her  lirmly  by  the  arm,  and  whispered: 

.«  i  am  Ku  Carson.  I  have  come  to  take  you  back  to  your  friends.” 

Site  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

The  smack  awoke  the  chief  in  the  wigwam. 

He  rose  up  and  glared  around  the  wigwam.  The  maiden  was  gone. 

«•  Ugh!”  he  grunted,  as  lie  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Keep  quiet!"  whispered  Kit  to  the  girl,  “and  don’t  utter  a  word.” 

Just  then  Red  Wolf  stepped  outside  in  the  rain  and  tried  to  penetrate 
the  intense  darkness  beyond. 

The  faint  light  from  within  the  wigwam  enabled  Kit  to  make  sure 
of  his  work.  The  heavy  bowie  descended  on  the  neck  of  the  chief  with 
such  force  as  to  almost  decapitate  him. 

He  dropped  in  a  heap  at  the  very  door  of  his  wigwam. 

A  low  signal  from  Kit  brought  Ben  to  his  side. 

“Take  charge  of  her,”  he  whispered,  “  while  I  set  him  up  against 
that  tree  there.” 

Ben  took  the  girl’s  hand  in  his,  and  held  it  till  Kit  had  placed  Red 
Wolf  in  position,  with  his  severed  head  iu  his  hands,  and  then  they 
started  away  together. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  RESCUE  AND  ESCAPE. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  fouud  the  creek  swollen  to  a  torrent  from 
the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen.  It  was  as  dark  as  Egypt.  They  could 
not  see  their  hands  before  their  faces;  but  they  could  hear  the  angry 
torrent  rushing  by  like  a  liquid  serpent,  threatening  instant  destruc¬ 
tion  to  any  who  might  attempt  to  cross  over  it. 

“  What  shall  we  do?”  Ben  asked. 

“  We  mu3t  cross  at  all  hazards,”  replied  Kit.  “It  won’t  do  to  re¬ 
main  on  this  side  after  the  rain  ceases.  If  we  can  go  now  we  will 
leave  no  trail  behind  us,  as  the  rain  will  beat  it  out.” 

“I  am  not  afraid  to  go  in,”  said  Maggie,  who  had  now  regained  her 
courage,  “if  you  are  not.” 

“  Tnat’s  a  brave  girl!  We’ll  see  you  through,  Maggie,  even  if  we  die 
for  it.” 

“Oh,  you  know  my  name?” 

“  Yes;  we  have  been  with  the  wagon-traiu,  and  helped  your  friends 
beat  off  the  redskins.” 

“I  am  so  glad!” 

“  Well,  we’ll  try  to  wade  across  here,”  said  Kit.  “  Ben,  you  are 
taller  than  I  am;  go  ahead,  and  I’ll  follow  with  Maggie  on  my 
shoulder.” 

“Oti,  I'll  wade  in  with  you.  I’m  not  afraid.” 

“  But  you  are  too  short,  little  girl.  The  water  would  come  up  to 
your  head.  Just  let  me  manage  it,”  and  before  she  could  say  another 
word  he  took  her  and  seated  her  on  his  right  shoulder.  She  seemed  to 
be  no  more  than  an  infant  for  him  to  handle. 

Ben  Hornady  started  forward  into  the  raging  torrent,  and  Kit  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  yonng  girl  on  his  shoulder. 

The  water  came  up  to  Kit’s  breast,  and  Maggie’s  feet  got  wet,  but 
that  was  all.  They  passed  safely  over  and  reached  hard  ground  on 
the  other  side. 

“Iam  not  sure  that  we  can  fiud  our  way  to  our  horses,”  said  Kit, 
as  he  placed  Maggie  on  her  feet  again.  “  It’s  so  dark  that  one  can’t 
tell  exactly  which  way  he’s  going.” 

“  I  think  we  won’t  miss  it  far  if  we  just  push  right  straight  ahead 
from  the  creek,”  said  Ben. 

“No;  and  we  can  call  our  horses  to  us  from  the  edge  of  the  timber.” 

“  That’s  it,  come  ahead.  lean  push  right  straight  through,”  and 
Ben  .ed  off. 

Kit  followed,  holding  Maggie  by  the  hand.  She  walked  steadily 
along  with  him,  and  didn’t  mind  the  steady  downpour  of  rain  in  the 
least. 

Three  hours  they  struggled  along  through  the  timber,  and  at  last 
came  to  the  open  prhirie.  It  was  still  terribly  dark,  and  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents. 

“  I  don’t  know  just  where  we  are,”  Kit  said,  “  but  if  we  can  get  our 
horses  we  will  be  all  right.” 

He  gave  a  shrill  whisile  for  his  horse. 

“  If  he’s  in  a  half  mile  of  us  he’ll  come,”  he  said. 

A  couple  of  minutes  later  he  gave  another  whistle,  to  guide  the 
horses  in  their  search. 

A  half  dozen  times  did  he  signal,  and  then  Ben  declared  lie  heard 
the  horses  snort. 

Another  signal,  and  they  heard  them  coming  at  full  speed  up  in  the 
open  prairie  alongside  the  timber. 

“Ah!  my  faithful  Rocket!”  exclaipied  Kit,  patting  his  horse  on  the 
neck.  “I  knew  you  would  corne.  You  are  my  trusty  friend  always.” 

“Oh,  how  I  could  love  a  horse  like  that!”  exclaimed  Maggie. 

“  I  am  very  fond  of  my  good  horse,”  said  Kit.  “  Is  youra  all  right, 
Ben’” 

“  Yes — right  side  up  with  care,”  replied  Ben. 

“Mount,  then,  and  we’ll  he  off.  We  must  get  away  from  this  tim¬ 
ber  before  the  redskins  discover  Maggie’s  escape.” 

Ben  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  Kit  did  likewise. 

“Now,  Maggie,  give  me  your  hand,”  said  Kit  to  the  young  girl, 
4‘and  spring  up  behind  me.” 


She  reached  up,  took  his  hand,  and  made  a  spring  upwards, 
caught  her  and  placed  her  behind  him,  where  she  clasped  an 
around  his  waist  and  held  on. 

“  Are  you  comfortable  now?”  he  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  Well,  hold  on  then,”  and  off'  they  went,  taking  a  direction,  as  near 
as  they  could  guess,  that  would  take  them  to  the  timber  where  Prairie 
Bill  and  the  wagon-train  in  his  charge  was  encamped. 

Day  began  to  dawn  in  an  hour  from  the  time  they  started,  and  then 
they  changed  their  course  a  little. 

“Oh,  we  are  all  right  now,”  said  Kit.  “You  will  be  with  your 
mother  and  friends  before  sunset,  Maggie.” 

“Oh,  how  can  1  ever  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me?” 
she  replied. 

“  You  paid  me  enough  last  night  when  you  woke  up  Red  Wolf  with 
that  smack  you  gave  me,”  said  he,  laughing. 

She  laughed  too,  and  said: 

“  It  was  bad  for  him  to  wake  up.” 

“  Yes,  that  kiss  was  his  death  warrant.” 

“  1  didn’t  mean  it  for  the  death  warrant  of  anyone,”  she  said,  “but 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  and  your  friend  all  my  life.  I  haven’t  seen 
your  face  yet.” 

“Neither  have  I  seen  yours,"  and  he  turned  in  the  saddle  and  gazed 
back  at  the  sweet,  young  face  behind  him.  “I  did  get  a  glimpse  of 
your  face  in  the  dim  light  of  the  wigwam,  but  I  would  not  have  known 
you  by  daylight.” 

She  had  regained  her  color,  new  that  she  was  safe.  The  exercise  of 
riding  had  sent  the  glow  of  health  to  her  cheeks. 

“  Ah,  you  are  as  pretty  as  a  rose!”  he  said.  “  I  don’t  blame  old  Red 
Wolf  for  running  off  with  you.  You’d  make  a  sweet  squaw.” 

“Oh,  now,  I’ll  get  down  and  walk  if  that’s  the  way  you  are  going  to 
talk,”  and  she  drew  her  face  back  where  he  could  not  see  it. 

“Come  over  here  on  my  horse,”  said  Ben,  laughing.  “He’s  a  gay 
deceiver.” 

All  three  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  the  horses  were  spurred  up  a 
litrle  faster. 

Mile  after  mile  was  passed,  and  then  the  clouds  began  to  break. 
The  rain  ceased  and  the  sun  came  out  in  a  flood  of  warm  sunshine. 

“  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  that!”  cried  Maggie. 

“  See  what?” 

“The  warm  sunshine,”  she  replied.  “I  am  chilled  through  and 
through  and  as  wet  as  I  can  be.” 

“  Yes;  the  sunshine  will  soon  dry  you.” 

“  1  don’t  mind  being  wet,  if  I  can  only  get  warm.” 

The  sun  shone  warm  and  bright,  and  in  a  short  while  the  young  girl 
was  warm  and  comfortable. 

The  day  passed,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  declining  low  in  the  west, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  timber  where  Kit  had  told  Prairie  Bill  to 
wait  for  him. 

“  Tnere  they  are!”  cried  Ben  Hornady.  “I  see  the  tops  of  the 
wagons  and  the  smoke  of  the  camp-fires!” 

“Oli,  I  am  so  glad!  God  bless  both  of  you!”  cried  Maggie,  burst¬ 
ing  into  tears. 

“God  bless  you,  too,  my  brave  girl,”  said  Kit,  gravely. 

An  hour  later  they  reached  the  camp.  Oh,  what  a  reception  they 
met  with! 

*  Oli,  my  child!  my  child!”  cried  the  overjoyed  mother,  as  Maggie 
Tracy  rushed  into  her  mother’s  arms,  “I  never  expected  to  see  you 
again!” 

“  Neither  did  I  expect  to  see  you  again,  mother,”  she  replied,  “  but 
brave  Mr.  Carson  and  Mr.  Hornady  followed  me  to  the  Indian  village, 
killed  the  chief,  and  took  me  away.  Oh,  how  can  I  ever  thank  them 
enough!” 

Mrs.  Tracy  ran  up  to  Kit  Carson,  seized  his  hand,  and  covered  it 
with  kisses  and  tears. 

“The  blessings  of  a  happy  mother  will  follow  you  all  the  days  of 
your  life,  sir,”  she  cried.  “  You  and  your  friend  saved  all  of  us  from 
the  savages.” 

“  I  am  glad,  madam,  that  I  have  been  of  some  service  to  you,”  said 
Kit.  “  My  friend  did  as  much  as  I  did.” 

“  I  thank  him  none  the  less,”  said  the  mother. 

“Oh,  I  did  not  give  you  a  kiss,  Mr.  Hornady!”  cried  Maggie,  run¬ 
ning  up  to  Ben  and  putting  up  tier  pouting  lips  to  him  to  kiss. 

Ben  dived  down  at  her  lips  like  a  duck  picking  up  corn,  and  every¬ 
body  in  the  camp  heard  the  smack. 

“  Ah!”  exclaimed  Ben,  smacking  his  lips,  “  that  pays  for  all.  I’d 
like  to  spend  my  days  taking  such  rewards  as  that.” 

Maggie  and  all  the  others  laughed,  and  then  they  were  invited  to 
breakfast. 

“  Yes,”  said  Kit,  “I  am  as  hungry  as  a  wolf.  I  can  eat  more  than 
any  two  men  who  have  no  appetite.” 

“Come  on,  then,"  cried  Prairie  Bill.  “  We’ve  got  plenty  of  venison 
and  bearsteaks,  bread  and  coffee.” 

The  three  were  very,  very  liungrj',  and  were  placed  where  they  could 
get  all  they  wanted  of  the  good  things. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN  WHICH  KIT  GETS  IN  SOME  FINE  WORK. 

The  two  scouts  spent  the  day  in  camp  with  the  emigrants.  Mag¬ 
gie  went  to  her  mother’s  wagon  and  put  on  dry  clothing,  and  tli^n 
came  back  looking  as  radiant  as  a  pretty  maiden  only  can  look.  Sue 
was  really  a  handsome  girl,  with  laughing  blue  eyes,  pearly  teeth  and 
rosy  ciieeks. 
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“  Tom  O'Neill  would  full  desperately  in  love  with  her  were  he  here,” 
remarked  Ben  to  Kit  us  she  came  back  after  the  change  of  clothing. 

"  Of  course  he  would.  Pin  half  in  love  with  her  myself.  I’m  glad 
there  are  uot  more  like  her  on  the  plains.  They  take  all  the  daring 
out  of  a  man  and  keep  him  tied  to  their  apron  strings.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  so.  1  don’t  think  we  could  do  much  scoutiug  if  we 
were  married,  Kit.” 

44  No — uot  much.” 

Maggie  was  a  good  talker. 

btie  told  all  her  adventures  from  the  time  she  left  the  train  till  she 
was  returned,  and  everyone  hung  on  her  words  to  the  last  sentence. 

The  day  passed  without  any  Indiaus  being  seen  by  anyone  in 
camp.  The  redskins  had  sought  shelter  from  the  storm  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  were  evidently  waiting  for  the  sun  to  dry  the  grass  a  bit. 

Tne  reader  will,  of  course,  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  Indiana  when 
they  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  Red  Wolf  dead  and  holding  his 
head  in  his  hands,  and  the  young  white  maiden  gone,  leaving  no  trail 
behind  her. 

Their  amazement  was  unbounded. 

Who  could  have  cut  off  the  head  of  so  great  a  warrior  as  Red  Wolf? 

Surely,  the  young  pale  faced  maiden  did  not  do  it! 

Who,  then,  could  have  done  it? 

The  Indians  had  their  mysteries  as  well  as  civilized  people,  and  the 
death  of  Red  Wolf  was  to  be  one  of  them  in  Indiau  tradition  as  long 
as  legends  were  handed  dowu  from  sire  to  son. 

They  sent  out  their  runners  in  every  direction  in  search  of  the 
maiden,  but  of  course,  they  found  no  traces  of  her.  The  great  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  had  obliterated  the  trail.  She  was  then  miles  away  out 
on  the  open  prairie  on  the  horse  bestrode  by  Kit  Carson. 

As  they  could  not  solve  the  mystery  they  gave  it  up,  and  spent  the 
day  among  the  lodges  talking  and  thinking. 

Not  being  pursued,  the  scouts  spent  the  day  and  evening  with  the 
train,  and  on  the  following  morning  rode  away  in  the  direction  they 
were  going  when  they  first  discovered  the  train  and  its  assuilants. 

Prairie  Bill  said  he  would  rest  there  three  days  longer  in  order  to 
let  the  stock  recruit  their  strength  before  resuming  their  journey.  The 
emigrants  were  not  opposed  to  the  rest,  as  game  was  plentiful  there. 

The  women,  loo,  were  satisfied,  as  there  was  some  washing  of  clothes 
to  be  attended  to.  Water  was  plentiful  and  so  it  was  voted  a  good 
place  to  stop  at. 

Kit  and  Ben  pursued  their  way,  and  in  two  hours  more  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  camp. 

When  some  twenty  miles  away  from  the  camp,  they  were  sighted  by 
a  large  war  party  several  miles  away,  who  instantly  commenced  pur¬ 
suit. 

“  There’s  at  least  a  hundred  warriors  in  that  crowd,  Ben,”  remarked 
Kit,  as  he  gazed  at  them  coming  toward  them. 

“  Yes;  I  guess  so,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Well,  as  we  don’t  want  to  lose  our  hair  I  guess  we’d  better  make 
for  that  timber  over  there.” 

“  Just  what  I  think.” 

“  Come  on,  then,”  and  Rocket  led  off  toward  a  strip  of  timber  some 
three  or  four  miles  away  on  their  left. 

They  made  good  time,  and  entered  the  timber  when  the  redskins 
were  still  some  two  miles  away  out  on  the  prairie. 

“  We’il  have  to  keep  moving  till  night  comes  ou,  to  hide  our  trail,” 
said  Kit. 

“  Yes;  this  way,”  and  Ben  led  off  through  the  bushes. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  redskins  were  near  enough  for  the  scouts  to 
hear  their  yells,  which  resounded  through  the  woods  with  an  ominous 
import. 

As  soon  as  they  were  sure  it  was  too  dark  for  the  Indians  to  fol¬ 
low  their  trail,  Kit  and  Ben  concealed  their  horses  in  the  thicket,  and 
returned  some  distance  to  find  that  they  had  goue  into  camp  near 
the  stream  that  ran  through  the  timber. 

They  were  a  large  party  and  were  in  full  war  paint,  evidently  bent 
on  making  a  sweep  somewhere  below,  or  else  hoped  to  intercept  some 
wagon-trains,  and  thus  get  plunder  in  that  way. 

“  We’ll  see  what  we  can  find  out  about  their  movements,  Ben,”  said 
Kit. 

“  Yes — get  up  as  close  as  you  can.” 

“  If  you  get  a  chance  set  one  of  ’em  up  against  a  tree  with  his  head 
in  his  hand.  I  think  that  will  have  a  depressingjeffect  on  them.” 

“  I’ll  get  on  the  west  side  over  there,  and  you  come  over  ou  the 
north  side.” 

They  accordingly  moved  to  their  positions  and  waited  for  the  chances 
they  wanted. 

Not  ten  minutes  elapsed  ere  both  of  them  had  placed  warriors 
against  trees,  with  decapitated  heads  in  their  hands. 

'’The  warriors  had  run  in  on  them,  and  were  cut  down  ere  they  could 
give  an  alarm  even. 

Then  the  two  scouts  shifted  around  to  the  other  side  and  waited 
for  another  chance  to  set  up  two  more  of  them. 

Luckily  for  them  they  were  soon  afforded  the  chance  they  wanted, 
and  then  there  were  silent  sentinels  on  the  four  sides  of  the  camp. 

Tnen  they  moved  back  far  enough  to  avoid  discovery,  and  yet  near 
enough  to  witness  everything  that  might  occur  in  the  camp. 

Pretty  soon  a  warrior  went  out  to  look  after  his  horse,  and  ran 
across  one  of  the  headless  braves,  holding  his  head  in  his  hands. 

Of  course  he  yelled. 

An  Indian  yells  at  everything,  and  the  others  yelled  back,  and 
then  went  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 

Then  they  yelled  all  the  more  when  Ihey  found  the  headless  war¬ 
rior  at  the  foot  of  tire  tree. 


They  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  mysterious  “Strong  Knife,”  and 
wondered  greatly  at  the  mystery  of  the  thing. 

How  was  it  he  didn’t  yell  and  give  the  alarm? 

After  a  while  another  was  discovered,  and  then  a  third  one — all  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  camp. 

The  excitement  increased,  and  when  the  fourth  one  was  found  the 
feeling  was  almost  panicky. 

They  had  heard  no  noise,  and  yet  four  of  their  warriors  had  been 
killed  right  under  their  noses  almost. 

“  They  are  stirred  np  now,”  whispered  Ben  to  Kit,  in  the  bushes. 

“  Yes — and  scared,  too.” 

So  they  were.  They  at  once  put  out  guards  to  protect  the  others, 
and  in  less  than  two  hours  the  guards  were  holding  their  heads  the 
same  way. 

The  warriors  around  the  camp-fires  were  smoking  and  telling  of 
great  deeds  by  flood  and  field,  when  they  were  startled  by  a  noise 
amoug  their  pomes. 

Four  or  five  warriors  at  once  went  among  the  restless  ponies  and 
tried  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was. 

They  soon  ran  across  one  of  the  dead  guards. 

Then  Bedlam  broke  loose. 

Every  warrior  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  drew  his  toma¬ 
hawk. 

The  other  guards  were  all  found  in  the  same  helpless  condition,  and 
the  balance  uttered  yells  of  both  rage  and  fear. 

Suddenly,  as  if  in  fear  of  a  special  danger  on  the  south  side,  the 
whole  body  gave  frantic  cries  and  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  bushes 
where  the  two  scouts  were  hiding. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  SCOUTS  PICK  UP  A  FIGHT,  IN  WHICH  ONE  GOES  DOWN  AND  THE 

OTHER  OUT. 

The  sudden  rush  of  the  Indians  was  entirely  unexpected  by  the  two 
scouts.  They  never  dreamed  of  their  work  producing  anything  like  a 
panic  among  the  dusky  warriors. 

“  Here  they  come!’'  exclaimed  Ben  Hornady. 

“  Give  ’em  a  shot,  and  break  for  the  horses!”  said  Carson,  and  the 
next  moment  the  two  rifle  shots  rang  out  on  the  night  air. 

Two  Indians  went  down  with  death  yells  on  their  lips,  and  then 
the  others  rushed  over  them. 

The  shots  did  not  stop  the  stampede  of  savages.  Ere  the  two 
scouts  could  get  out  of  the  way  they  were  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
score  of  red  men. 

But  in  the  darkness  the  color  of  their  skins  or  the  style  of  their 
dress  could  not  be  seen.  Both  quickly  extricated  themselves  from 
their  unpleasant  association,  and  made  their  way  to  their  horses, 
where  they  remained  ready  to  mount  and  flee  whenever  necessity 
prompted. 

There  were  too  many  red  men  iu  that  party  for  them  to  fight 
against.  They  were  not  fools,  and  didn’t  intend  to  fight  and  die  for 
the«eakeof  keeping  up  their  reputation  for  courage. 

Luckily  for  them,  the  Indian  stampede  was  not  in  the  direction  of 
the  spot  where  the  two  horses  were  hidden,  or  else  they  would  have 
been  in  a  bad  way.  The  horses  would  have  beeu  captured,  of  course, 
and  that  would  have  been  the  utter  ruin  of  the  scouts,  almost. 

But  they  ran  in  a  body  in  another  direction,  and  did  not  stop  until 
they  had  gone  at  least  a  mile  from  their  original  camp. 

They  kept  in  a  body  and  when  they  hailed,  at  once  prepared  to 
establish  auother  camp.  A  large  fire  was  soon  going,  and  the  doughty 
warriors  jabbered  away  over  the  peculiar  panic  that  had  suddenly 
seized  upon  them. 

“  It  beats  anything  I  ever  saw,  pard,”  said  Ben  Hornady,  when  the 
redskins  had  gone  out  of  hearing  of  the  two  scouts. 

“  Yes;  it’s  a  big  joke  on  them,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Yes.  They  don’t  know  just  what  it  is  yet." 

“  I  hope  they  won’t,  either,”  replied  Kit,  “  Maybe  it  will  break  up 
this  war-path  business.” 

“  That  will  never  break  up  as  long  as  there  are  two  Indian  bucks 
alive,”  remarked  Ben. 

“  Guess  you  are  right,  pard.  If  the  sight  of  four  headless  redskins 
has  such  an  effect  on  them,  I  think  we  had  belter  follow  them  and 
give  them  another  dose  ” 

“Good!  I’m  with  you,  pard!” 

“  Come  ahead.  I  don’t  think  they  have  gone  far,”  and  Kit  led 
the  way,  with  his  horse  following  close  at  his  heels. 

They  soon  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  new  camp-fire.  It  was  in  a 
more  eligible  place  than  the  other  was,  and  our  heroes  lost  no  time 
iu  getting  into  a  good  place  for  observation. 

The  red  men  held  a  council  and  several  speeches  were  made.  But 
the  mystery  of  “Strong  Kuife”  remained  unsolved. 

The  hour  grew  late. 

The  council  broke  up,  and  the  warriors  prepared  to  roll  in  their 
blankets  around  the  camp-fire. 

One  of  their  number  went  into  the  bushes  near  where  Kit  Carson 
was,  and  in  a  moment  the  terrible  bowie-knife  had  done  its  work. 

In  order  to  stir  up  another  panic,  Kit  Look  the  severed  head  and 
hurled  it  into  the  midst  of  the  warriors  as  they  stood  around  the  fire. 

Such  a  howl  as  went  up  from  them  was  seldom  heard  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  They  were  in  a  rage,  as  well  as  trembling  with  fear. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  the  head  chief  of  the  party.  “‘Strong  Knife’ 
is  here.  Injun  stay  together.  I  have  spoken.” 

The  others  grunted  assent,  and  drew  their  blankets  about  them  and 
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squatted  down  around  the  tire,  like  men  who  had  resigned  themselves 

to  a  fate  they  could  not  avoid.  ......  .  .  , 

Every  mother’s  son  of  them  covered  his  head  with  his  blanket,  and 
remained  as  motionless  as  a  stump  under  it. 

The  two  scouts  gazed  at  the  silent  figures  around  the  camp-tire 
and  wondered  what  had  come  over  the  fiery  redmen  of  the  West  that 
they  should  refuse  thus  to  tight. 

“  They  think  the  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  them,  1  guess,  whisp¬ 
ered  Kit  Carson  to  his  companion. 

«« i  hope  they  will  continue  to  think  that  way,”  Ben  said,  “  and 
preach  that  kind  of  gospel  to  all  the  tribes.” 

“  So  do  I.” 

“  But  what  shall  we  do  now?  They  don’t  seem  to  have  any  more 
spirit  left  in  them.” 

“  Oli,  they’ll  have  spirit  enough  to-morrow  if  they  see  an  unpro¬ 
tected  emigrant  train  out  on  the  prairie,”  Kit  replied,  “  and  the 
thought  of  that  makes  me  feel  inclined  to  kill  tthe  whole  band  if  I 
can,”  and  the  daring  scout  glared  fiercely  at  the  crouching  figures 
around  the  fire. 

“  I  guess  we  had  better  not  do  anything,”  he  continued,  “  that 
will  make  them  think  it  is  our  work  instead  of  the  Great  Spirit’s.  In 
that  case  they  would  be  more  vindictive  than  ever.” 

“  Let’s  look  after  their  horses  then,”  suggested  Beu. 

**  What  can  we  do  with  so  many?” 

“  Carry  them  into  Laramie.” 

Kit  remained  silent  for  several  minutes.  He  was  thinking.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  loss  to  the  redskins  to  lose  so  many  horses. 

“  We’ll  try  it,  pard,”  said  Kit.  “  Laramie  is  only  about  fifty  miles 
from  here,  I  think.” 

“  About  that,”  assented  Beu. 

“  Come  away,  then,  and  let’s  look  after  the  stock.”  And  Kit  led 
the  way  back  to  where  the  Indians’  horses  were  left.  The  ponies 
were  in  a  large  thicket,  aud  there  were  five  redskins  there  in  charge 
of  them. 

The  scouts  were  under  the  impression  that  all  the  redskins  were 
with  the  main  body.  Kit  therefore,  walked  right  up  to  one  ere  he 
suspected  his  presence. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  the  dusky  sentinel.  “  paleface  die!”  and  he  aimed 
a  terrifflc  blow  at  the  scout's  head  with  his  tomahawk. 

Kit  barely  -had  time  to  spring  aside  and  thus  save  himself.  The 
miss  came  near  throwing  the  savage  off  his  balance.  As  it  was  he 
staggered  forward,  and  before  he  recovered  himself  Beu  had  buried 
his  bowie  to  the  hilt  in  his  oreast. 

A  death  yell  burst  from  the  doomed  savage’s  lips,  and  the  other 
four  answered  instantly. 

They  rushed  forward  and  attacked  the  two  scouts  with  such  impetu¬ 
osity  that  they  were  thrown  on  the  defensive  in  a  very  few  moments. 

In  the  dark  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  dusky  fellows,  and  so  the  two 
scouts  were  disposed  to  be  cautious  in  their  movements. 

But  they  had  little  time  to  plan  or  think.  Just  as  they  were  going 
to  fall  back  in  order  to  be  sure  of  having  the  enemy  before  them,  a 
tomahawk  struck  Ben  Hornady  on  the  head  from  behind  with  such 
force  that  he  dropped  to  the  earth  like  a  log.  • 

“  SMeaih!”  hissed  Kit,  on  seeing  Ben’s  face,  “I’ll  send  you  with 
him,  you  miserable  spawn  of  the  earth!”  and  be  laid  about  him  with 
a  ferocity  that  caused  the  enemy  to  give  way  for  a  few  moments. 

But  unfortunately  for  our  hero,  at  that  moment  a  dozen  other  sav¬ 
ages,  hearing  unmistakable  sounds  of  conflict,  seized  their  weapons, 
and  hastened  to  the  defense  of  their  ponies. 

They  came  with  defiant  yells,  showing  that,  notwithstanding  their 
recent  experience,  they  were  still  full  of  fight  and  as  dangerous  as 
ever. 

Desperate  as  was  the  case,  Kit  was  compelled  to  fall  back. 

Several  attempted  to  cut  him  down  from  behind,  but  he  was  too  ac¬ 
tive  for  that.  He  sprang  to  the  right  and  left  so  rapidly  that  the  red¬ 
skins  frequently  struck  each  other  when  they  aimed  at  him. 

At  last  he  was  forced  to  dodge  in  the  bushes  to  escape  being  killed, 
as  they  surrounded  him  and  were  cutting  at  him  from  all  sides. 

A  yell  of  triumph  went  up  from  the  redskins,  though  five  of  their 
number  were  slain,  and  then  they  gathered  around  the  prostrate  form 
of  Beu  Hornady. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  NIGHT  OF  TERROR. 

On  finding  himself  alone  in  the  bushes,  the  redskins  not  daring  to 
pursue  in  the  intense  darkness  of  the  night,  Kit  Carson  stopped  and 
listened  to  the  talk  indulged  in  by  them  over  the  body  of  Beu  Hornady. 

“  Poor  Ben!”  muttered  Kit;  “  he  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  drew 
breath.  It  is  a  pity  he  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  redskin.  I  s’pose 
they’ll  scalp  him.  But  I’ll  hang  round  this  band  till  I  get  the  scalp 
from  the  one  who  carries  it,  and  his  own  besides,  or  my  name  is  not 
Kit  Carson.  Ben,  my  friend,  your  death  shall  cost  these  red  fiends 
more  than  any  other  man  who  has  died  by  their  hands.” 

The  savages  kept  yelling  and  going  on  over  their  victory,  as  they 
regarded  the  retreat  of  Kit  and  the  fall  of  Ben  Hornady,  and  seemed 
to  regain  all  the  confidence  in  themselves  which  they  had  lost  two 
hours  before. 

They  went  back  to  the  camp-fire,  dragging  the  body  of  Beu  Hornady 
after  them,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouns. 

Tiie  blow  which  laid  Ben  out  was  not  a  fatal  one. 

’1  he  edge  of  the  tomahawk  had  glanced  so  hard  against  his  head  as 
to  cut  an  ugly  scalp  wound,  and  stun  him  into  insensibility. 


Dragging  him  to  the  camp-fire,  some  two  hundred  feet  from  where 
he  fell,  completely  restored  him  to  consciousness. 

He  opened  his  eyes  aud  glared  around  at  the  jubilant  redskins,  and 
iustinctively  divined  the  situation. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  head  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  wound. 

That  movement  was  the  first  intimatiou  the  Indians  had  that  he  was 
not  dead. 

The  discovery  filled  them  with  a  frantic  delight. 

They  danced  around  him  aud  yelled  and  whooped  like  so  many  lun¬ 
atics. 

“  Ugh!  paleface  not  dead!  Injun  heap  glad!”  cried  the  chief,  bend¬ 
ing  over  him  and  looking  into  his  blood-stained  face. 

“  Well,  I’m  glad  myself,  redskin,”  said  Ben.  “  I’d  rather  be  alive 
than  dead  any  time.  Where’s  the  other  white  man?” 

“  Ugh!  Him  dead — irot  scalp,”  replied  the  chief. 

“  Where  is  his  scalp?” 

The  Indiau  made  no  reply. 

Ben  knew  then  that  Kit  had  escaped.  He  also  knew  that  unless 
the  world  came  to  an  end,  or  death  overtook  him,  Kit  Carson  would 
hang  around  and  do  all  iu  his  power  to  aid  him  in  his  trouble. 

On  that  his  faith  was  so  strong  that  he  was  prepared  to  defy  and 
laugh  at  the  redskins,  eveu  though  he  was  wounded  and  iu  their 
power. 

Regaining  his  strength,  he  rose  to  a  sitting  position,  and  glanced 
around  at  the  red  demons,  who  were  gazing  at  him  with  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  he  had  never  seen  them  manifest  before. 

“  You  redskins  haven’t  killed  me  yet,”  be  remarked,  looking  as 
though  he  was  not  afraid  of  them  killing  him  either. 

“  No  kill,”  said  the  chief.  “  Paleface  burn,  cry  like  papoose.” 

“  Chief,  you  are  a  fool.  You  never  heard  a  paleface  cry  in  your 
life.  Indians  cry.  They  cover  their  heads  with  blankets  when  they 
see  an  Indian’s  head  cut  off'.” 

“  Ugh!  Paleface  cut  oil'  Injuns’  heads?” 

“No;  Great  Spirit  cut  ’em  off,”  he  replied,  thinking  to  keep  up  the 
delusion  in  their  minds. 

“  Heap  big  lie!”  returned  the  chief. 

“  Heap  big  coward  you  are!”  replied  Ben. 

The  chief  slapped  his  face  with  his  open  hand. 

In  an  instant  Ben  sprang  to  his  feet  and  gave  the  chief  a  blow  with 
his  fist  that  sent  him  heels  over  head  backwards  into  the  fire. 

Being  unarmed,  he  attempted  to  dart  away  into  the  thicket  and 
escape  through  the  intense  darkness.  But  they  were  too  many  for 
him. 

They  piled  on  top  of  him  and  bore  him  to  the  earth,  nearly  crushing 
him  by  their  united  weight. 

The  result  was  he  was  bound  hands  and  feet  ere  he  was  let  loose 
from  the  pressure. 

The  chief  was  rescued  from  the  fire  by  several  of  his  braves. 

He  was  perfectly  furious  with  rage.  His  eye  was  all  bunged  up  from 
the  blow  of  Ben’s  fist. 

“  Ha— ha — ha!”  laughed  Ben,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bunged 
optic  of  the  chief.  “  You  went  into  the  fire  first,  chief.” 

“  Ugh!  Paleface  go  in  next,”  was  the  reply. 

“Oh,  you  didn’t  stay  in  long  enough,”  said  Ben.  “You  ought 
to  roast  awhile.  How  did  you  like  it?” 

The  chief  was  so  much  enraged  that  he  came  near  braining  the 
scout  with  bia  tomahawk.  He  raised  it  above  his  head  aud  was 
about  to  bring  it  down  upon  Ben’s  head  when  another  chief  seized 
his  arm  and  said: 

“  Ugh!  no  kill.  Burn  at  stake.” 

“Burn— yes,  me  burn  him l”  replied  the  chief.  “Ugh!  me  burn 
him.  Paleface  cry  like  papoose.” 

“Oh,  you’re  an  old  papoose  yourself.  Two  white  men  can  whip 
the  whole  band.  Untie  one  hand  for  me  aud  I’ll  lick  any  two  red¬ 
skins  in  this  crowd.” 

“  Ugh!  Paleface  want  to  run  away.  No  let  him  loose.  Paleface 
run  like  coyote.” 

“  I  never  run  from  coyotes,”  said  Ben. 

They  took  him  up  and  placed  him  against  a  tree,  where  they 
tied  him  securely  with  deerskin  thongs. 

Then  they  made  merry,  laughing,  joking  and  tantalizing  him,  to 
all  of  which  he  replied  in  a  maimer  to  convince  them  that  he  was 
in  no  wise  intimidated  by  their  threats  to  burn  him. 

He  fully  believed  that  Kit  Carson  was  around  somewhere,  watch¬ 
ing  over  his  safety.  He  knew  that  Kit  was  not  the  man  to  desert 
him  in  such  a  situation  as  he  was  in. 

Midnight  came,  and  the  redskins  made  preparations  to  go  to  sleep 
around  the  camp-fire. 

Suddenly  a  terrific  yell  was  heard  from  an  Indian,  who  had  goi  e 
out  on  the  left  in  the  edge  of  the  bushes. 

The  others  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  spot,  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was. 

There  sat  a  warrior  against  a  tree,  holding  his  severed  head  in  his 
hands  between  his  knees! 

The  whole  band  howled  in  unison,  and  Ben  chuckled  with  delight. 

“  Ha,  ha.  ha!”  lie  laughed.  “  Go  over  on  that  side  anu  you’li  find 
another.  The  Great  Spirit  fights  for  the  palefaces.  ‘Strong  Knife’ 
is  here  and  the  redmen  are  doomed.” 

“  Ugli!  Paleface  heap  talk,”  said  the  chief. 

“  The  Indians  heap  howl,  too,”  he  replied.  “They  are  scared  now. 
They  tremble  like  squaws.  Qo  out  there,”  nodding  in  another  direOii 
tion,  “  and  you’ll  find  imother  brave  playing  with  his  head.” 

Some  of  the  warriors  went  out  in  that  direction,  and,  sure  enough, 
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there  xvas  another  dead  and  headless  redskin  sitting  up  against  a 
sapling. 

Fierce  yells  rent  the  air  again,  above  which  was  heard  the  loud 
mocking  laugh  of  Ben  Hornady. 

Ben  suspected  that  Kit  had  been  silently  at  work,  and  wanted  to 
keep  up  the  excitement  as  much  as  possible. 

*•  Go  that  way  and  you’ll  find  another!”  he  sung  out,  and  the  chief 
and  a  dozen  warriors  rushed  forward  to  see  if  he  told  the  truth. 

To  their  horror  they  found  another. 

The  terror  of  the  savages  now  increased  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Ben  raised  his  voice  above  the  din  of  their  yells,  and  cried: 

"  Let  tiie  redskins  listen  to  the  voice  of  warning.  The  Great  Spirit 
owns  all  the  world.  All  the  people  in  the  world  are  His  children — 
tiie  white  as  well  as  the  redmen— and  lie  wants  them  to  live  like 
brothers.  He  is  angry  with  His  red  children.  They  will  lose  their 
heads  if  they  do  not  go  back  and  live  in  peace  with  their  white  broth¬ 
ers.  Go  over  that  way — ”  nodding  towards  ihe  south  side  of  the 
camp — “  and  you  will  And  another  brave  holding  his  head  for  you  to 
look  at.  I  have  spoken.” 

The  terrified,  superstitious  savages  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  south 
side  of  the  camp  to  see  if  his  words  were  true. 

Ben  didn’t  really  know  whether  Kit  had  been  to  work  on  that  side 
of  the  camp  or  not,  but  hoped  that  he  had,  so  his  words  would  be 
verified. 

To  his  great  relief  the  yells  of  the  redskins  attested  the  truth  of  his 
words. 

They  had  found  two  instead  of  one,  sitting  side  by  side,  holding  their 
heads  in  their  hands. 

In  the  intense  excitement  of  the  moment  every  savage  had  rushed 
forward  in  a  body,  leaving  the  prisoner  alone  at  the  tree. 

In  a  flash  Ben  felt  the  cords  that  bound  him  to  the  tree  give  way. 
They  feil  at  his  feet. 

“  Come  away,  pard!”he  heard  Kit  Cat’3on  whisper,  and  picking  up 
his  rifle  aud  bowie-kuife  he  darted  away  out  of  sight  in  the  bushes. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  OLD  MEXICAN  AND  I1IS  FAMILY. 

The  two  scouts  grasped  hands  as  soon  as  they  were  well  in  tbe 
bushes,  and  Ben  said: 

“  I  knew  you  would  hang  on,  pard,  just  as  I  would  have  done.  I 
owe  you  one.  Notch  it  on  your  gun,  and  I’ll  pay  it  some  day.” 

“  Thai’s  all  right,”  said  Kit,  returning  the  pressure  of  Ins  grasp. 
“  We’ll  hang  on  to  this  band  a  while  longer,  if  you  are  not  too  much 
hurt.” 

“  I’ve  got  a  pretty  ugly  scratch,”  remarked  Ben,  who  was  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood. 

“  Just  listen  to  their  howls.” 

The  duinfounded  savages  turned  away  from  the  two  headless  braves, 
and  rushed  back  to  the  fire. 

Their  terror  increased  every  moment. 

Bui  when  they  looked  toward  the  tree  where  they  had  left  the  pris¬ 
oner  only  two  or  three  minutes  before,  aud  saw  that  he  was  gone,  a 
sudden  panic  seized  them. 

They  were  about  to  scatter  aud  fly  for  their  lives,  when  the  voice  of 
the  chief  called  them  to  order. 

“  We  will  return  to  our  village,”  he  said,  “and  remain  at  peace  with 
the  palefaces.  The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  his  red  children.  I 
have  spoken.” 

“  Lei  ’em  go,”  said  Kit.  “  They  will  remember  this  beheading 
business  as  long  as  they  live.” 

They  watched  the  redskius  make  rapid  progress  in  getting  away 
from  that  fatal  spot.  The  ponies  were  let!  to  the  edge  of  the  timber, 
and  there  the  redskins  mounted  and  rode  away  over  tne  prairie. 

“Gone,”  said  Kit;  “but  they  will  come  again.  Tney  will  soon 
think  the  Great  Spirit  is  iu  a  good  humor  again,  and  go  on  the  war¬ 
path  in  another  direction.  Peace  is  not  relished  by  the  red  man.” 

“  No.  He  is  a  lover  of  bloodshed,”  added  Ben. 

“  How  does  your  head  feel?” 

“  Bad  enough,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Do  you  think  you  could  hold  out  to  travel  seven  or  eight  miles?” 

“  Ye3 — where  would  you  go?” 

“  To  old  Vega’s  cabin.” 

“  The  old  Mexican!  Can  you  trust  him,  pard?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  I  saved  him  and  his  family  from  destruction  once,  and 
they  pledged  their  souls  to  me.” 

“  I  will  go  wherever  you  go.” 

“  Come  on,  then.  Old  Vega  is  as  good  as  a  surgeon  in  dressing  a 
wound,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  are  splendid  nurses.” 

They  made  their  way  to  their  horses,  led  them  out  on  the  edge  of 
the  prairie,  mounted  and  rode  away,  skirting  the  timber  in  a  northerly 
direction. 

Ben  wa3  quite  weak,  but  Kit  rode  rapidly,  and,  in  less  than  one 
hour,  they  halted  on  the  edge  of  a  very  heavy  timbered  forest. 

“  Dismount,”  eaid  Kit,  “  and  let  your  horse  follow  you.” 

Ben  did  as  he  wac  told,  and  quietly  followed  Kit  into  the  woods, 
which,  such  was  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees,  was  as  dark  as  pitch. 

“  J U3t  follow  me,”  said  Kit,  “  aud  you’ll  be  all  right.” 

“  I  am  doing  that  as  blindly  as  a  blind  man  can,”  said  Ben.  “  I 
can’t  see  anything  at  all.” 

After  a  few  minutes,  Kit  stopped  'and  gave  a  peculiar  signal— one 
Ben  had  never  heard  him  use  before. 

They  wailed  near  live  minutes,  and  then  Kit  repeated  it. 


A  minute  later  a  response  was  heard,  and  pretty  soon  another  nearer 
than  the  first  was  heard. 

“  It’s  all  right,”  said  Kit.  “  Come  on,”  and  he  started  forward 
again. 

Ben  pressed  close  at  his  heels,  and  the  two  horses  came  after. 

Suddenly  a  light  flashed  on  them,  and  an  old  Mexican  was  seen 
holding  a  torch  above  his  head. 

“  How  are  you,  Vega?”  Kit  greeted  him,  as  he  approached  him. 

The  old  Mexican’s  face  lighted  up  as  he  recoguized  the  scout,  and 
he  reached  out  his  hand  to  him. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Carson,”  Vega  said,  in  good  English. 

“Thanks.  My  pard  is  hurt;  wounded  by  the  redskins.  We  have 
come  to  your  house  for  rest  and  food,  Vega.” 

“  You  shall  have  both  with  a  good  welcome,”  replied  the  old  Mexi¬ 
can.  “  Come  in,”  and  he  turned  and  led  the  way  into  a  small  log- 
cahin  that  was  built  aguinst  a  bold  bluff'  of  rock  and  earth. 

Kit  and  Ben  followed,  and  in  another  moment  they  were  in3ide 
a  comfortable  hut,  where  a  fire  smoldered  on  the  wide  hearth. 

The  old  man  threw  a  piece  of  pine  on  the  coals,  and  in  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  bright  blaze. 

Ben  was  a  bloody  sight  to  look  at.  He  had  had  no  chance  to 
wash  the  blood  from  his  head,  face  or  hands,  and  therefore  looked 
like  one  who  had  literally  been  butchered. 

“  Caramba /”  exclaimed  the  old  Mexican,  on  glancing  at  the  blood¬ 
stained  scout.  “  You  are  badly  hurt!” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Ben,  dropping  into  a  rude  arm-chair  in  front  of 
the  hearth.  “  I  am  very  weak,  too,”  and  he  looked  as  if  he  was 
about  to  go  under. 

The  old  Mexican  ran  into  another  room,  which  was  really  a  cave 
under  the  bluff,  and  soon  returned  with  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

“  Here,  take  some  of  this,”  lie  said,  “  and  you’ll  feel  stronger.” 

Ben  took  a  strong  pull  at  the  bottle  aud  passed  it  to  Kit,  who  also 
took  a  pull. 

“Yes,  that’ll  make  you  feel  better,  pard,”  Kit  said,  as  he  handed 
the  bottle  back  to  the  old  Mexican. 

“  I  feel  better  already.” 

“  Take  a  nap  and  you’ll  feel  better  still.” 

“  Wheu  I  have  washed  the  blood  off  I  will.” 

Old  Vega  brought  water,  and  Ben  went  to  work  and  cleaned  him- 
pelf  up,  afLer  which  the  Mexican  dressed  his  wound  as  well  as  any 
surgeon  could  havs  done. 

He  then  went  to  sleep  in  the  chair,  whilst  Kit  sat  in  another  be¬ 
fore  the  tire  and  slept  till  morning. 

Carson  was  awakened  by  feeling  a  warm  kiss  on  his  cheek. 

Opening  his  eyes  he  saw  a  pretty  Mexican  girl  standing  at  his 
side. 

“Ah!”  he  said,  “  how  is  Senorita  Isabel  this  morning?” 

“  I  am  well,  senor,”  she  replied,  in  a  silvery  voice.  “  Is  the  senor 
much  lfurt?” 

“Only  a  flesh  wound,  I  think,”  replied  Kit.  “I  think  he  would 
feel  entirely  cured  if  you  were  to  awaken  him  with  a  kiss.” 

“  Oh,  Senor  Carson,  I  cannot  do  that!  He  is  estrangero !n 

Kit  laughed,  and  chucked  her  under  the  chin.  A  moment  later  her 
mother  and  another  daughter  entered. 

“Ab,  aenora!”  he  said,  rising  and  taking  the  mother’s  hand.  “I 
am  glad  to  see  you.  How  is  Senorita  Maria?” 

“  Well,  Senor  Carson,”  replied  the  young  girl,  going  over  by  the 
side  of  Isabel  and  staring  at  the  face  of  sleeping  Ben  Hornady. 

So  much  talking  around  him  soon  woke  up  Ben,  and  Kit  then 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  mother  and  daughters. 

The  women  went  about  getting  breakfast,  aud  in  a  very  short  time 
tbe  meal  was  ready. 

Ben  ami  Kit  were  both  hungry,  and  soon  made  an  impression  to 
that  effect. 

But  the  supply  of  good  things  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  they 
were  urged  to  eat  all  their  appetites  called  for,  and  they  did. 

After  breakfast  Kit  went  out  and  took  the  saddles  off  the  horses.. 
He  knew  he  would  have  to  wait  several  days  for  Ben’s  wound  to 
heal  up  sufficiently  for  him  to  travel  again. 

A  fever  came  on,  and  Ben  was  very  ill.  Kit  remained  by  hi3  side, 
as  did  the  two  daughters  of  the  old  Mexican,  who  proved  to  be  faithful 
nurses. 

One  day  Kit  was  sitting  by  tbe  bedside  of  his  comrade,  when  old 
Vega  came  iu  and  said: 

“  There  are  Indians  down  by  the  creek,  and  they  have  a  young  lady 
prisoner.  She  cries  all  the  time,  and  asks  why  Senor  Carson  does  not 
come  to  her  assistance.” 

“Great  Coons!”  exclaimed  Kit;  “  who  can  it  be?” 

“Go  and  see,  Kit,”  said  Ben.  “  I  would  go  too,  but - ” 

“Senor  Hornady  can’t  go,”  said  Isabel  Vega,  quite  firmly. 

“  Of  course  not,”  replied  Kit;  “I  will  go  myself.  I  never  leave  a 
woman  in  distress,”  and  taking  his  rifle  and  small  weapons,  he  left 
the  cabin  of  the  old  Mexican,  and  made  his  way  through  the  heavy 
timber  toward  the  creek  a  half  mile  away. 

In  a  short  while  he  found  a  party  of  about  a  score  of  Indians, 
camping  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  eating  a  noon-day  meal.  On 
a  log  by  the  tire  he  saw  a  young  woman  sitting,  the  picture  of  the 
deepest  woe. 

“  My  God!”  gasped  Kit,  on  seeing  her  face.  “  It’s  Sarah  Wadly! 

I  wonder  if  the  old  folks  have  been  killed!” 

Such  a  flood  of  speculation  as  passed  through  his  mind! 

He  knew  the  brave  old  hunter  would  never  yield  except  with  his 
life,  and  so  he  was  sure  he  had  fallen  a  victim'  to  the  tomahawks  of 
the  vindictive  savages. 
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“  I’ll  stand  by  you,  Sarah,  or  perish,”  he  muttered,  and  then  began 
to  calculate  how ‘long  he  would  have  to  wait  for  darkness  to  aid  him 
in  his  work  of  rescuing  her  from  the  wretches. 

As  the  sun  was  still  some  three  hours  high,  he  knew  he  had  to 
wait  at  least  four  hours,  and  so  he  spent  the  time  lookiug  for  arti¬ 
cles  of  plunder  from  the  Wadly  cabin. 

Suddenly  a  smile  of  satisfaction  came  over  his  face. 

The  o‘ld  folks  are  safe,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “  They  have 
nothing  from  their  cabin  except  Sarah.  They  picked  her  up  out¬ 
doors  somewhere  and  ran  oil'  with  her.  I  feel  better  now,  and  will 
be  easy  till  I  know  the  rest  from  her  lips.” 

Night  came  on. 

Tne  savages  had  concluded  that,  as  they  were  at  least  fifty  miles 
from  where  they  captured  her,  they  would  rest  there  till  the  next 
morning. 

That  was  just  what  Kit  wanted.  He  only  wanted  the  shadow  of 
night  to  protect  him  from  being  pursued  by  the  redskins  and  run 
down. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  crept  up  nearer  to  the  camp-fire  and 
waited  for  a  chance  to  begin  work. 

It  would  not  do  to  attack  the  whole  band  single-handed  and  alone, 
lie  knew  that  such  foolhardiness  could  have  but  one  result— defeat. 

But  he  did  not  have  to  wait  long  ere  the  very  Indian  who  had 
teen  by  the  fair  prisoner's  side  all  the  afternoon  came  into  the  clump 
of  bushes  where  the  scout  was  concealed. 

Instantly  the  terrible  bowie-knife  was  at  his  throat. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  yell  and  alarm  the  camp,  the  savage  chief 
felt  the  knife  sever  Ins  jugular  and  wind  pipe,  and  down  he  went,  all 
In  a  heap,  without  a  groan. 
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The  chief  was  dead  in  less  than  three  minutes,  and  then  the  dar¬ 
ing  scout  looked  arouud  for  the  best  place  in  which  to  place  the 
body. 

By  the  aid  of  the  light  from  the  camp-fire  he  saw  a  large  cotton¬ 
wood  tree  nearby,  to  which  he  dragged  the  body  and  set  it  up 
against  it,  cutliug  oil  the  head  and  placiug  it  in  the  nerveless  hands 
on  the  knees. 

Then  he  glided  around  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp,  so  as  to 
be  behind  and  nearer  to  Sarali  when  the  excitement  should  spring 
up  on  the  discovery  of  the  dead  chief. 

He  waited  nearly  an  hour,  at  which  time  one  of  the  Indians  went 
in  search  of  the  chief.  His  continued  absence  caused  remarks  to 
be  made  by  the  warriors  to  the  effect  that  something  might  be  wrong. 

The  tire  had  just  been  mended  up,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  increased 
light  the  brave  found  the  chief  m  the  position  the  scout  had  placed 
him  iD.  . 

He  had  heard  of  Strong  Knife,  and  how  lie  served  his  victims, 
and  leaned  forward  with  a  wildly  throbbing  heart  to  see  if  this  was 
some  of  his  work. 

The  next  moment  he  let  out  a  terrific  yell  that  caused  every 
savage  in  the  camp  to  bound  to  his  feet  and  chorus  the  music.  So 
sudden  was  it  that  even  Sarah  sprang  up  in  alarm. 

Every  Bavage  rushed  into  the  bushes  to  the  assistance  of  the 
brave  who  had  yelled,  and  Sarah  was  left  alone. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Kit  Carson  dashed  up  behind  her,  seized  her  in 
his  arms,  and  darted  back  into  the  bushes  with  her. 

“  I  am  Carson.  Make  no  noise,”  he  said,  as  she  struggled  to  free 
herself  from  his  grasp. 

“Oh,  Pm  so  glad!  I  thought  you  were  an  Indian!”  and  she 
threw  tier  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  repeatedly. 

“  Put  me  down,”  she  said,  after  a  few  minutes.  “  I  am  too 
heavy  for  you  to  carry,  and  I  can  walk  along  by  your  side.” 

“  Tell  me,”  he  said,  as  he  stood  her  on  her  feet,  “  are  your  par¬ 
ents  hurt?” 

“  I  think  not.  The  Indians  caught  me  down  on  the  creek  some 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and  ran  away  with  me.” 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that!” 

“  How  did  you  find  me,  Mr.  Carson?” 

“  An  old  Mexican,  to  whose  cabin  we  are  now  going,  came  in 
this  afternoon  and  said  the  Indians  were  down  at  the  creek  with  a 
woman  prisoner.  I’ve  been  watching  you  about  five  hours.” 

“  Oh,  I  was  thinking  of  you  all  the  time.  I  knew  you  could 
rescue  me  it  you  could  only  find  me.  Where  is  Mr.  Hornady?” 

“  In  the  Mexican’s  hut  getting  over  a  wound  like  that  of  Tom 
O’Neill’s.” 

“  Ah!  is  he  hurt?” 

“  Yes,  but  not  dangerously.  He  will  he  up  again  in  a  few  days.” 

By  this  time  the  savages  had  discovered  the  escape  of  the  fair 
Sarah,  and  were  making  the  welkin  ring  witli  their  yells  of  rage 
and  defiance. 

They  ran  all  around  the  camp,  but  dared  not  go  into  the  bushes 
except  in  a  body,  lest  they  meet  Strong  Knife  and  lose  their  heads. 

In  the  darkness  they  could  not  follow  tiie  trail,  so  they  were 
forced  to  submit  to  the  loss  until  the  return  of  daylight  would  give 
them  a  chance  to  follow  up  the  fugitives. 

Kit.  Carson  led  Sarah  through  the  woods  till  he  found  the  hut 
again  by  means  of  signals,  which  the  old  Mexican  promptly  answered. 

“  Ah,  Yega,  I  have  brought  another  one  to  share  your  hospital¬ 
ity,”  said  the  scout.  “  She  is  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend,  Nick 
Wadly.  Take  care  of  her  and  you  will  do  the  best  thing  you  ever  did 
in  your  lifel” 


“  Yes,  senor,  she  is  welcome,”  replied  Vega,  opening  the  door  of 
his  hut  and  telling  her  to  enter. 

Sarah  entered  the  hut,  and  Kit  followed. 

The  old  Mexican  remained  outside  to  listen  to  the  w’, loops  and  yells 
of  the  Indians,  which  still  resounded  through  the  woods. 

“  Oh,  Mr,  Hornady!”  exclaimed  Sarah,  running  forward  to  the 
bedside  of  the  wounded  scout;  “  I’m  so  sorry  to  see  you  wounded!” 

“  Why,  Sarah  Wadly!”  cried  Ben,  perfectly  amazed  at  her  presence 
there;  “  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here?” 

“  Oh,  the  Indians  were  taking  me  away  when  brave  Mr.  Carson 
rescued  me,”  she  replied. 

“  Your  parents?” 

“  Are  unharmed,  so  far  as  I  know,”  she  answered. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  that!”  and  the  wounded  man  turned  to  Isabel 
and  Maria  Vega  and  introduced  them  to  Sarah. 

They  both  kissed  her  and  gave  her  a  hearty  welcome. 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  meet  some  of  my  own  sex  and  age,”  said 
Sarah,  gazing  at  the  two  girls. 

“  So  are  we,”  they  both  replied. 

“  And  I  am  glad  for  all  of  you,”  said  Ben.  “  I  shall  have  nurses 
enough  now,  Pm  snre.” 

“  Too  many  nurses  sometimes  kill  a  patient,”  said  Kit,  shaking  his 
head.  “  I’m  afraid  you  will  never  want  to  get  away  from  your 
nurses,  pard.” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  get  up  in  a  few  days,”  said  Ben. 

“  And  then  be  taken  down  again  with  heart  disease.” 

“  Maybe  so — maybe  so,”  saiu  Ben,  looking  at  the  dark  and  pretty 
Isabel  in  a  manner  that  sent  the  warm  blood  of  her  race  rushing  to 
her  cheeks. 

Sarah  noticed  both  the  scout  and  the  fair  nurse,  and  with  a  woman’s 
intuitive  knowledge,  saw  that  if  he  had  not  already  lost  his  heart,  she 
had  lost  hers. 

But  she  said  nothing.  She  saw  that  Isabel  was  pretty,  and  seemed 
to  be  a  girl  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  an  amiable  disposition. 

The  presence  of  Sarah  Wadly  seemed  to  revive  Ben  Hornady  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  sat  up  and  talked  as  lively  as  ever  with  his 
three  fair  nurses. 

“  Paid,”  said  Kit,  after  awhile,  “  I  must  go  out  and  see  if  I  can’t 
send  those  redskins  away  so  they  will  not  find  Sarah’s  trail  to  this 
cabin  in  the  morning.” 

“  Strong  Knife  can  send  ’em  away  with -little  trouble,”  remarked 
Ben. 

Sarah  looked  at  Kit  and  turned  quite  pale.  She  knew  who  Strong 
Knife  was,  and  what  that  terrible  name  implied. 

She  Knew  that  it  meant  the  beheading  of  several  red  men,  and  the 
thought  made  her  shudder  with  horror — not  that  she  cared  anything 
about  the  death  of  any  of  them,  but  that  the  brave  scout  should  risk 
his  life  in  her  behalf. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Carson,”  she  whispered  In  his  ear,  “don’t  risk  yourself 
to-night!  Let’s  go  away,  and - ” 

“  That  would  leave  the  others  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  my 
dear  child,”  he  replied.  “  I  can  run  them  off  without  any  trouble.’' 

“  If  they  once  get  you  in  their  power  they  will  burn  you  at  the 
stake.” 

“  I  know  they  would,  aud  for  that  reason  I  am  not  going  to  let 
them  get  me.” 

“  Won’t  you  let  me  go  with  you?”  she  asked. 

“  Great  coons,  no!”  he  replied. 

He  walked  out  of  the  little  hut,  wending  his  way  through  the  woods 
toward  the  camp  of  the  savages,  who  were  still  making  the  woods 
ring  with  their  war-whoops. 

He  reached  the  camp,  and  slipped  around  in  the  bushes,  hoping  to 
get  a  chance  to  surprise  au  unsuepectidg  redskin  and  make  a  guide 
post  of  him. 

But  experience,  or  something  else,  made  them  keep  together 
around  the  fire.  They  quieted  down,  and  held  a  sort  of  council  over 
the  death  of  their  chief. 

Many  o/  them  laid  down  in  their  blankets  and  went  to  sleep,  whilst 
others  sat  up  around  the  fire  as  guards. 

“  They  won’t  give  me  a  chance  at  them,”  muttered  Kit  to  himself, 
as  he  noticed  how  they  wer8  preparing  to  spend  the  night.  “  1  must 
try  to  get  them  up  and  out  into  the  thicket.” 

He  took  up  a  rock  and  hurled  it  into  the  midst  of  the  redskins, 
striking  one  stalwart  brave  between  the  shoulders  with  such  force  as 
to  send  him  to  grass. 

Of  course  there  was  a  yell  of  rage,  and  a  dozen  warriors  dashed  into 
the  bushes  in  search  of  him.  They  surely  thought  that  an  enemy  who 
only  threw  stones  could  not  be  a  very  dangerous  one. 

Kit  had  to  make  haste  to  shift  his  position  to  avoid  being  run  over 
by  the  redskins.  He  moved  away  to  the  right  so  ns  to  be  out  of  their 
way,  yet  to  be  near  enough  to  cut  down  any  straggler  who  might 
come  in  his  way. 

He  was  standing  in  the  bushes  like  a  statue,  waiting  and  watching, 
when  he  felt  himself  suddenly  attacked  from  behind. 

Turning,  he  round  himself  face  to  face  with  an  immense  black  bear. 

To  draw  and  fire  would  be  to  expose  his  position  to  the  redskins. 

To  use  his  bowie-knife  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  as  the  bear 
was  as  well  armed  and  had  the  decided  advantage  in  the  dark. 

He  gave  a  sudden  yell,  and  then  dodged  away  in  the  bushes. 

Instantly  a  dozen  redskins  were  ou  the  spot,  aud  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  the  bear  commenced. 
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Before  the  Indians  were  aware  of  it  they  were  engaged  in  a  close 
fight  with  the  bear. 

The  darkness  was  in  the  bear’s  favor,  and  though  the  redskins 
whooped  and  struck  wildly  with  their  tomahawks,  the  bear  knocked 
them  right  and  left,  and  did  considerable  damage. 

At  last  he  was  so  enraged  by  a  blow  from  a  tomahaw-k  that  he 
seized  a  redskin  in  his  powerful  arms,  gave  a  fierce  growl,  and  crush¬ 
ed  him  to  death. 

“  Ugh!  A  bear — a  bear!’’  cried  the  others,  and  then  the  entire 
party  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrade. 

But  they  were  too  late  to  save  him!  He  was  already  crushed.  The 
bear,  seeing  so  many  crowding  around  him,  tried  to  escape  and  get 
away  from  them. 

They  were  too  many  for  him,  however,  and  he  was  finally  killed. 

Then  they  again  whooped  and  shouted  over  their  victory  as  though 
a  terrible  enemy  had  been  vanquished. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  fight  with  the  bear  the  Indians  forgot  all 
about  the  mysterious  enemy  who  had  thrown  the  rock,  and  many  of 
them  wandered  carelessly  into  the  bushes  in  the  vicinity  never  to  re¬ 
turn  again. 

Kit  Carson  met  them  with  his  terrible  bowie  and  settled  them  for¬ 
ever. 

They  drew  the  dead  bear  to  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to  skin  him  and 
cook  some  bear  steaks- -a  luxury  of  which  they  were  very  fond. 

By  and  by  one  of  the  others  discovered  that  one  of  the  braves  was 
sitting  against  a  tree  on  the  south  side  of  the  camp,  holding  his  sev¬ 
ered  head  between  his  knees. 

A  wild  yell  called  all  the  others  to  the  spot,  and  then  a  series  of 
wild,  frantic  whoops  rent  the  air. 

“  Strong  Knife!”  cried  one  of  the  party. 

“  Ugh!  Strong  Knife  here!”  cried  another,  and  then  a  mortal  ter¬ 
ror  began  to  come  over  them. 

An  Indian  has  a  great  horror  of  losing  any  member  of  their  body,  as 
they  believe  the  mutilation  will  continue  in  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds  of  theiripeculiar  theological  belief.  They  had  heard  of  this 
terrible  work  of  the  mysterious  Strong  Knife,  aud  had  a  horror  of 
meeting  him. 

Suddenly  the  discovery  of  another  decapitated  brave  was  made,  and 
their  yells  were  no  longer  defiant.  They  indicated  great  fear,  and  the 
trembling  warriors  began  to  keep  together  in  a  body  as  the  only 
means  of  protection  in  their  power. 

At  the  finding  of  the  third  one  they  all  proceeded  silently  to  their 
horses,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  were  on  their  way  toward  the  open 
prairie  on  the  left. 

“Ah,”  said  Kit,  “it  has  done  the  work  for  them.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  away.  They  won’t  follow  my  trail  to  the  cabin  of  old  Vega.” 

He  waited  till  the  last  Indian  was  gone,  and  then  he  turned  and 
made  his  way  back  to  the  cabin  of  the  old  Mexican. 

“  Ttiey  are  gone,”  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  hut,  and  we  will  not  be 
troubled  with  them  in  the  morning.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  glad!”  exclaimed  all  the  three  girls  at  once. 

“  Sorry  I  wasn’t  with  you,  pard,”  said  Ben  Hornady.  “  I  know  you 
had  some  fun, with  ’em.” 

Kit  Carson  smiled  and  said  nothing.  He  was  not  a  man  to  talk 
much  of  his  own  exploits.  But  Ben  well  knew  the  nature  of  the  work 
he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  deeply  regretted  the  wound  that  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  taking  part  in  it. 

The  women  prepared  a  supper  that  was  a  luxury  to  all  in  the  hut, 
and  it  was  not  till  a  late  hour  that  they  retired  to  sleep. 

Early  on  the  morrow  Kit  Carson  was  up  and  making  preparations 
to  conduct  Surah  back  to  her  home.  She  had  agreed  to  ride  Ben’s 
horse,  and  Kit  was  to  bring  him  back  to  Vega’s  hut,  where  Ben  was 
to  wait  for  him. 

But  just  before  they  were  to  start  something  led  Kit  to  visit  the 
camp  of  the  night  before,  where  the  Indians  had  had  such  a  terrible 
experience  with  Strong  Knife. 

He  wanted  to  see  if  in  their  flight  they  had  not  left  some  weapons  of 
some  kind. 

The  Indians  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  their  heads  had 
been  pretty  well  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  panthers  and  wolves 

Kit  was  about  to  turn  away  when  he  was  startled  by  an  excla¬ 
mation  of: 

“  By  the  piper  as  played  before  Moses,  it’s  Kit  Carson  himseli! 
Whoop!”  and  the  next  moment  impetuous  Tom  O’Neill  burst  through 
the  bushes,  followed  by  Dick  Mason,  and  grasped  him  by  the  hand. 

“Great  coons,  Tom!”  cried  Kit.  “You  here?  Aud  you,  too, 
Dick?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Dick.  “  We  are  following  the  trail  of  a  party  of  In¬ 
dians  who  have  run  off  with  Sarah  Wadly.” 

“  Y**8,  the  bloody  haytbins  took  her  away,  and  begorra,  we’ll  fol¬ 
low  ’em  to  ther  end  of  the  wurrorld!” 

“  I’ve  been  on  their  trail  myself,”  said  Kit;  “  but  Ben  got  hurt 
go  badly  I  had  to  stop  and  see  him  through.” 

“  The  divil!”  cried  Tom.  “  How  did  he  get  hurted?” 

“The  same  as  you  did— by  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk.” 

“  Where  is  he  now?”  Dick  Mason  asked. 

“  In  a  hut  hack  there  a  little  ways.  Come  and  see  him.  Maybe  he  is 
well  enough  for  me  to  leave  him  and  go  on  the  trail  with  you.” 

“  Bedad,  but  we’ll  bate  the  red  naygurs  av  ye  do!”  , 

“  Ob,  we  can  catch;  them,  I  am  sure,”  said  Kit.  “  How  did  you 

ta-iva  man  find  the  f/ood  mother?” 


“They  are  afther  being  in  a  hape  of  throuble,”  replied  0  Neill; 
“  the  mother  is  breakin’  her  heart  wid  grafe.” 

“  Oh,  well,  she’ll  soon  have  Sarah  back  again.  They  can’t  keep 
her  with  you  two  after  ter.” 

“  It’s  mesilf  as  will  niver  shtop  till  I  git  her,”  said  Tom,  in  a  deep, 
earnest  tone  of  voice  as  they  turned  and  followed  the  king  of  scouts 
up  to.  the  hut  of  the  old  Mexican. 

Just  as  they  passed  through  a  clump  of  bushes  Isabel,  Sarah  and 
Maria  came  out  of  the  hut  and  stood  in  the  warm  sunshine  to  breathe 
the  fresh  morning  air. 

Tom  saw  and  recognized  her  at  a  glance,  but  his  astonishment  was 
so  great  that  he  was  utterly  speechless  for  the  moment. 

Dick  Mason  stood  like  one  rooted  to  the  spot,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the 
face  of  the  maiden  they  had  been  in  search  of. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  O'Neill!”  cried  Sarah,  bouuding  forward  like  a  young  fairy, 
“  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you.” 

“  Be  me  sowl!”  he  exclaimed,  rushing  forward  and  clasping  her  in 
his  arms,  “  it’s  mesilf  as  is  half  dead  wid  joy  at  seeing  yer!  Did  yer 
git  away  from  the  red  naygurs?” 

Oh,  Mr.  Carson  rescued  me  last  night,”  she  replied.  “  Oil,  Mr. 
Mason,  I’m  glad  you  have  come?  I  am  sure  of  being  safe  now!”  and 
she  disengaged  herself  from  Tom  and  ran  forward  to  greet  Dick. 

'*  Howly  Moses,  how  did  it  happen,  Mr.  Carson?”  Tom  asked. 

“  Oh,  1  gave  them  a  little  business  to  attend  to,”  replied  Kit,  “  and 
then  snatched  her  up  and  ran  off  with  her.  This  is  Miss  Isabel  Vega, 
Mr.  O’Neill,  and  this  is  her  sister  Maria,  two  of  the  sweetest  girls  and 
the  best  nurses  in  all  the  West.” 

Tom  bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  and  the  two  sisters  blushed  at  the 
hearty  praise  of  the  great  scout. 

Sarah  then  introduced  Dick  Mason,  and  told  the  two  sisters  that  Torn 
and  Dick  had  been  on  the  trail  of  her  captors,  and  were  following  it 
when  Mr.  Carson  met  them. 

Old  Vega  came  out  and  invited  them  into  the  hut  to  have  something 
to  eat,  which  invitation  they  promptly  accepted,  as  they  were  very 
hungry. 

Auother  meal  was  soon  prepared,  and  then  Tom  and  Dick  sat  dowQ 
and  ate  to  their  fill. 

“  We  were  just  on  the  point  of  going  back  to  Wadly’s,”  said  Kit, 

“  when  we  met.  Sarah  is  going  to  ride  Ben’s  horse  and  I  am  going 
to  bring  it  back.  I  think  you  two  had  better  stay  here  and  take 
care  of  Ben  and  the  family  till  I  return.” 

Tom  and  Dick  both  looked  blank  at  the  suggestion. 

“  The  redskins  may  return  and  attack  the  cabin,”  Kit  added,  “  and 
in  that  case  your  rifles  would  be  needed.  Ben  i3  not  yet  in  a  condition 
to  fight.” 

“  Begorra,  av  they  would  come  an’  give  us  a  foight,”  Tom  remarked, 

“  I  would  be  afther  waiting  a  wake.” 

“  They  may  come  any  day,  Tom,  and  give  you  all  the  fighting  you 
want.  I  must  carry  Sarah  home  and  then  send  word  to  Laramie  of 
these  war  parties.” 

“  Bedad,  I’ll  go  to  Laramie  wid  yer  report,”  volunteered  Tom. 

“  Will  you?  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  asking  too  much  of  you.” 

“  Av  coorse,  I  will,  an’  all  the  red  naygurs  can’t  stop  me.” 

“  I  will  write  a  note,  then,”  said  Kit,  and  producing  writing  ma¬ 
terials,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  officer  commanding  at  Fort  Laramie, 
giving  in  detail  the  movements  of  the  Indians  in  that  section  of  the 
country  for  the  past  fortnight. 

“  Now,  give  that  to  the  commander  of  the  post  there,”  said  Kit,  as 
he  handed  it  to  the  gallant  young  Irishman,  “  and  I’ll  speak  a  good 
word  to  Sarah  for  you  on  our  way  back  home.” 

“  Bedad!”  exclaimed  Tom,  as  the  others  burst  out  laughing  at  his 
expense,  “  it’s  that  same  wurred  I’d  spake  for  mesilf,  Mr.  Carson. 
Faith,  an’  av  she’d  listen  to  ye  she’d  think  it  was  the  blarney  stone  ve 
were.” 

They  roared  at  his  retort,  and  shaking  hands  with  all,  kissing  Sarah’s 
nut-brown  fingers,  Tom  mounted  and  rode  away  like  a  whirlwind. 

“  The  woman  he  marries,”  said  Sarah,  turning  to  Isabel  Vega,  “will 
get  a  brave  man  for  a  husband.” 

“  You  are  right,  Sarah,”  Kit  said,  “  and  his  heart  is  as  big  as  his 
body.” 

“  Oh,  he’s  as  good-hearted  as  any  man  can  be,”  Sarah  said,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  But  isn’t  it  time  for  us  to  be  ofl?  It’s  a  long  ride  back  home, 
you  know.” 

“  Yes,  1  am  ready  if  you  are.” 

“  I  am  ready,”  and  going  to  Ben  Hornady’s  bedside,  she  shook 
hands  with  him  and  Dick  Mason. 

Then  she  turned  and  clasped  Isabel  in  her  arms. 

“  I  have  learned  to  love  you  as  a  sister,”  she  said,  “  and  you  must 
come  and  see  me  some  time,  will  you  not?” 

“  Yen,”  replied  Isabel,  “  for  I  like  you  ever  so  much.” 

“I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,”  and  then  Sarah  took  the 
younger  sister  in  her  arms,  and  hugged  her  affectionately. 

“  Dear  Maria,”  she  said,  and  then  she  turned  and  left  the  hut. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  BRAVE  MAIDEN. 

Kit  Carson  assisted  Sarah  into  the  saddle,  and  made  her  comfort¬ 
able.  It  was  a  man’s  saddle,  but  she  knew  how  to  use  it,  and  felt  no 
inconvenience  on  that  score. 

Kit  sprang  upon  Rocket's  back,  and  then  the  two  made  their  way 
toward  the  edge  of  the  timber,  so  as  to  get  out  on  the  open  prairie 
where  they  could  make  good  time. 
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Sarah  was  a  capital  rider,  and  enjoyed  it  like  a  young  child  eating 

Ca"dOh  this  is  just  splendid  1”  she  exclaimed.  “  I  wish  I  was  a  man! 

I  would'  live  on  the  prairie  and  have  the  fastest  horse  in  the  world!” 

“You  would  soon  wish  yourself  a  woman  again,”  said  Kit,  laugh¬ 
ing  good-naturedly.  . 

“I  don’t  think  I  would!  Do  you  ever  wish  you  were  a  woman,  Mr. 

Carson?” 

“  No,”  he  replied,  thoughtfully. 

“I  thought  so.  You  would  rather  be  a  man.  I  would,  I  know! 

They  rode  steadily  for  many  miles  without  seeing  any  living  thing 
except  plenty  of  game,  which  they  did  not  molest,  as  they  wanted  to 
reach  the  Wadly  home  that  night. 

In  the  afternoon,  ho  wever,  they  came  in  sight  of  three  Indian  war¬ 
riors,  who  had  evidently  been  separated  from  their  baud  during  a 

“  6h,  wiiat  shall  we  do,  Mr.  Carson ?’»  Sarah  cried,  in  great  alarm. 

“  Keep  right  on  our  way,”  replied  Kit.  “  What  else  can  we  do?” 

“  But  they  are  coming  after  us!  They  will  kill  you  and  take  me 
away  again!” 

“I  don’t  think  three  Indians  can  do  all  that,”  said  he  smiling. 

“  Can  you  tight  three  Indians  by  yourself?”  she  asked. 

“  I  think  we  can  manage  them  together.” 

“  Oh,  I  ve  got  a  dagger  and  a  pistol!”  she  said.  “  Must  I  shoot  one 
of  them?” 

“Yes,  if  he  interferes  with  you.  I  don’t  think  they  will  attempt  to 
bother  us,  though.” 

By  this  time  the  three  braves  had  come  within  hailing  distance  of 
them. 

“  How?”  one  of  them  called  out. 

“  How  are  you?”  Kit  returned. 

“  Stop— want  to  talk  with  white  man.” 

Kit  stopped,  and  Sarah  was  at  his  side  in  a  minute. 

“  What  do  you  want?”  Kit  asked,  as  they  came  up. 

“  Who  you?” 

“I  am  Kit  Carson.  Who  are  you?”  the  scout  answered. 

Now,  every  Indian  in  the  West  had  heard  of  Kit  Carson,  and  knew 
him  as  the  most  terrible  foe  they  had  to  deal  with. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  one,  thunderstruck  on  hearing  the  name;  “pale¬ 
face  great  brave!” 

“  What  does  the  redman  want  of  me?”  Kit  asked  again,  seeing  that 
his  name  had  staggered  them. 

“  Want  to  smoke  pipe  of  peace  with  white  man.” 

“  There  is  no  need  of  that,”  said  Kit.  “  I  never  fight  unless  I’m  at¬ 
tacked.  Go  your  way  and  I’ll  go  mine.” 

“  White  man  no  friend,”  one  of  the  redmen  said. 

“  Your  tongue  is  crooked.  I  am  not  a  baby.  The  redman  cannot 
fool  me.  I  have  spoken.  Good-by,”  and  he  and  Sarah  turned  and 
rode  away. 

But  he  was  on  his  guard. 

He  looked  back  and  saw  one  of  them  preparing  to  fire  on  him.  He 
wheeled  his  horse  round,  threw  himself  alongside  of  him,  and  fired 
under  his  neck  at  the  redskin. 

So  quick  was  it  done,  that  the  redskin  was  shot  down  ere  he  could 
get  his  rifle  in  position. 

The  other  two,  thinking  to  secure  him  before  be  could  reload  his 
rifle,  uttered  loud  yells,  and  dashed  forward  with  their  tomahawks. 

Kit  quietly  dropped  to  the  ground  on  his  feet,  drew  a  pistol,  and 
awaited  the  onset. 

Crack!  went  the  pistol,  anda  death  yell  burst  from  the  redskin  as  he 
reeled  off  his  pony. 

The  other  made  a  dash  for  Sarah’s  horse,  caught  him  by  the  bit, 
and  darted  away,  leading  the  horse  in  a  fast  run. 

“  Ugh!”  he  exclaimed,  “  me  great  brave!  Me  get  paleface  maiden!” 

Sarah  was  as  white  as  a  ghost.  But  in  another  minute  she  thought 
of  the  pistol  she  had  long  carried  concealed  in  her  dress. 

Quickly  drawing  it,  she  fired  at  the  redskin,  the  ball  entering 
hia  side  and  giving  him  a  mortal  wound. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  the  astounded  redskin,  nearly  doubling  upon  his 
pony,  “  paleface  great  brave,  Injun  die  like  dog,”  and  a  moment  later 
he  released  his  hold  on  the  reins  of  her  bridle  and  dropped  to  the 
ground. 

“  Thank  God!”  ejaculated  Sarah,  and  a  minute  later  Kit  rode  up, 
having  mounted  and  followed  them  at  full  speed. 

“Ah!  Sarah!”  he  exclaimed  on  coming  up,  “you  are  as  good  a 
fighter  as  any  fman  on  the  prairie.  You  brought  that  redskin  down 
in  old  veteran  style.” 

“  Oli,  Mr.  Carson,  this  is  perfectly  horrible!” 

“  Why,  it’s  the  neatest  little  fight  I  ever  saw,  Sarah!  Lord,  what 
a  wife  you  would  be  to  a  hunter!” 

She  laughed  and  asked: 

“  Are  you  hurt?” 

“  No;  are  you?” 

“No;  only  scared  half  to  death.” 

Kit  roared  with  laughter,  and  said: 

“You  shall  have  his  rifle,  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  as  a  me¬ 
mento  of  the  fight.” 

“  What  a  man  you  ore!  Why  not  take  his  scalp,  too?” 

Kit  laughed  good-naturedly  and  said: 

“  Yes,  I  forgot  about  that.  I’ll  get  his  scalp  for  you.” 

“Oh,  mercy,  please  don’t!”  she  cried,  turning  pale  at  the  idea  of 
such  a  thing. 

He  gathered  the  weapons  of  the  dead  savage,  tied  them  together, 

and  carried  them  with  him  !iH  t.hav  want  nn  tliair  wrnir 


“  Well,  well,”  she  said.  “  Do  the  Indians  do  that  way  all  the 
time?” 

“  Yes,  whenever  they  get  a  chance.  They  never  let  an  opportunity 
to  rob,  steal  or  kill  pass.  We  have  to  be  on  our  guard  all  the  time.” 

“  Oh,  the  wretches!” 

“  They  are  as  bad  as  any  wild  beasts.  The  panthers  are  even  more 
merciful  than  they  are.” 

Night  came  on,  still  they  were  some  score  of  miles  from  her  home. 

“  I  think  we  had  better  keep  on,”  he  said,  “  and  reach  home  about 
midnight,  as  your  mother  must  be  very  uneasy  about  you.” 

“  Yes — I  know  she  is.  But  if  she  knew  that  you  were  after  them 
to  rescue  me  she  would  be  perfectly  ^satisfied,  as  she  thinks  you  can 
do  anything.” 

“  She  is  not  a  good  judge  of  such  things,  you  know.” 

They  pushed  forward  under  the  clear  starlight  and  made  good  time, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  timber  in  which  the  Wadly  cabin  was  situ¬ 
ated  about  midnight. 

“  We  must  dismount  now  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,”  Kit  said, 
“  as  we  cannot  ride  through  the  woods  at  night. 

He  assisted  her  to  the  ground  and  led  the  way  into  the  forest,  the 
two  horses  following  behind  them. 

They  came  in  sight  of  the  little  cabin,  and  saw  light  under  the 
door. 

“  I  will  knock  at  the  door  and  give  them  a  surprise,”  whispered 
Sarah.  “  You  stay  here  a  little  while.” 

“  Yes — give  ’em  a  good  old  surprise,”  he  returned. 

She  went  softly  up  to  the  door  and  listened. 

She  heard  low  voices  within,  but  could  not  make  out  anything 
that  was  said. 

Then  she  rapped  on  the  door  with  the  tomahawk  she  carried  in  her 
hand. 

A  moment  later  the  door  opened,  and  a  stalwart  savage  stood  be¬ 
fore  her. 

“  Ugh!”  he  grunted,  making  an  attempt  to  seize  her. 

She  gave  a  scream  and  sprang  back. 

The  Indian  darted  after  her,  aud  she  hurled  the  tomahawk  against 
his  head  with  all  her  might. 

He  reeled  under  the  blow  like  a  drunken  man,  and  saw  a  million 
stars. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  SURPRISE  AT  THE  CABIN— THE  TWO  STRANGERS. 

As  Sarah  Wadly  screamed  and  ran  back  from  the  cabin  door,  Kit 
Carson  ran  forward  to  meet  her. 

At  the  same  time  three  other  savages  ran  out  of  the  cabin  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was. 

They  were  in  full  view  in  the  light  that  came  from  the  hearth 
within. 

Crack!  went  Kit’s  rifle,  and  down  went  a  redskin  with  a  death- 
whoop. 

Crack!  went  his  pistol,  and  another  Indian  emigrated  to  the  Happy 
Hunting  Ground. 

The  third  one  yelled  the  war-whoop  of  his  tribe  and  drew  his  tom¬ 
ahawk  for  active  service. 

Crack!  went  another  pistol,  and  Kit  turned  to  see  who  fired  it. 

It  was  Sarah. 

She  had  laid  out  the  first,  one  by  a  blow  from  the  tomahawk  she 
carried  in  her  hand,  and  seeing  the  fourth  one  near  the  door,  in  the 
light  from  within,  she  drew  and  fired. 

The  last  Indian  gave  a  yell,  and  staggered  back  into  the  house  and 
tried  to  close  the  door. 

Kit  sprang  forward  and  pushed  the  door  open  with  such  force  as  to 
send  the  redskin  reeling  across  the  room. 

Sarah  sprang  after  him  and  darted  inside. 

“  Mother,  father?”  she  cried,  looking  wildly  around  the  room,  “are 
you  hurt?  Where  are  you?” 

“  Thank  God!”  cried  Mrs.  Wadly  from  a  corner  of  the  room,  where 
she  was  tied  to  a  chair.  “  Our  child  is  here,  Nick!” 

“  Oh,  mother!”  screamed  Sarah,  rushing  to  her  mother’s  side,  “are 
you  hurl?” 

“  No,  my  child,”  was  the  repiy,  “  they  came  on  us  when  we  could 
make  no  resistance — caught  your  father  asleep.  How  did  you  get 
away  from  them?” 

Sarah  pointed  to  Kit,  who  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
gazing  sternly  at  the  Indian  who  had  been  wounded  by  Sarah’s  pistol 
shot. 

“  Blessings  on  your  head,  Kit  Carson!”  cried  the  overjoyed  mother. 
“  You  have  ever  been  our  friend  in  need!” 

“  Cut  these  cussed  cords,  Kit,”  said  old  Nick  in  the  other  corner, 
“  and  let  me  get  at  that  redskin  there.” 

“  He’s  going,  Nick,”  said  Kit,  stepping  forward  and  cutting  the 
cords  that  bound  him.  “  Sarah  gave  him  a  ball  from  her  pistol 
that  will  settle  him.” 

The  old  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  scout  in 
his.  Their  eyes  met,  but  not  a  word  passed  between  them. 

The  two  brave  mer.  understood  each  other’s  feelings  too  well  to  give 
expression  to  them. 

Sarah  cut  her  mother  loose,  and  then  the  daughter  was  gathered 
to  their  hearts  in  lo7ing  embraces. 

“  Oh,  mother,  I  have  had  such  a  splendid  time  since  Mr.  Carson 
rescued  me!”  said  Sarah,  in  the  greatest  good  humor.  “  Ho  carried 
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Mr.  Elornady  is  there,  aud  they  are  nursing  him  till  he  gets  well 
again.” 

“  Did  you  see  Dick  and  Tom?"  the  old  man  asked.  “  They  went  on 
the  trail  after  you.” 

Oh,  yes.  They  came  up  next  morning— this  morning  it  was. 
Dick  is  helping  to  take  care  of  Mr.  Hornady,  and  Tom  1ms  gone  to 
Laramie  with  dispatches  for  Mr.  Carson.” 

Sarah  never  seemed  in  higher  spirits  than  at  that  moment.  But 
Ku  Carson  was  quiet,  Keeping  his  eye  on  the  wounded  Indian,  who 
was  still  lying  where  he  fell  when  the  door  pushed  him  down. 

The  savage  kept  an  eye  on  Kit,  too.  and  really  they  were  both 
watching  each  other.  Kit  suspected  the  redskin  of  not  being  as  badly 
hurt  as  he  pretended  to  be,  and  the  savage  suspected  the  scout  of 
being  disposed  to  finish  him  if  he  moved  from  where  he  lay. 

The  rascal  was  really  worse  hurt  than  lie  at  first  thought,  for  he 
was  bleeding  inwardly  and  growing  weaker  every  minute. 

At  last  he  commenced  to  sing  his  death-song. 

Kit  eyed  him  closely,  and  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Indian’s  life  was  eobing  away. 

He  sang  of  his  exploits — of  the  number  of  scalps  he  had  in  his  wig¬ 
wam;  how  many  bears  he  had  slain,  and  all  the  deeds  of  his  whole 
life. 

“  And  at  last  you  met  yonr  death  at  the  hands  of  a  young  paleface 
maiden,”  put  in  Kit,  as  the  Indian  finished. 

“  Ugh!  White  maiden — heap — brave— good— shoot!”  gasped  the 
dying  warrior. 

“  I  didn’t  want  to  shoot  you,”  said  Sarah,  “  but  you  had  attacked 
my  parents.” 

“Ugh!  maiden — right.  Injun  come — take  paleface  scalps.  Injun 
die,”  and  giving  a  gasp,  as  if  for  one  more  breath  of  life,  he  was 
dead. 

“  That’s  the  last  of  the  four,”  said  Kit,  taking  him  by  the  heels  and 
dragging  him  through  the  open  door. 

“  What!’'  cried  Nick  Wadly,  in  great  amazement,  “  did  you  kill  the 
other  t.liree?” 

“  Well,  I  killed  two,  and  your  little  girl  there  got  away  with  the 
oilier  two,”  replied  Kit. 

Old  Nick  turned  and  hugged  Sarah  to  his  heart  again. 

“  You  are  a  jewel  of  a  girl,”  the  old  man  said.  “  Your  old  father 
is  proud  of  you.” 

Surah  laughed  and  said: 

“  I  shot  another  one  to-day,  too.  Really  I  am  getting  to  be  a  reg¬ 
ular  Indian  fighter.  I  never  dreamed  I  would  ever  do  such  a  thing.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  capable  of  doing  much  more  than  that,  Sarah,”  said 
Kit,  as  he  came  back  into  the  hut. 

“  Let’s  take  ’em  away  to  the  creek,”  said  old  Nick.  “  It  won’t  do 
to  let  ’em  lie  there  all  night.” 

The  two  men  then  carried  the  dead  redskins  down  to  the  creek  and 
threw  them  into  the  swift,  current. 

The  mother  and  daughter  kept  the  door  and  window  securely  fas¬ 
tened  till  the  work  of  removing  the  bodies  was  done. 

Then  the  two  men  returned,  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  waited  till  the 
mother  and  daughter  cooked  a  supper  of  venison  stakes,  and  bread 
and  coffee. 

Kit  and  Sarah  were  very  hungry  after  their  long  ride,  and  did  ample 
justice  to  the  supper,  late  a3  it  was.  The  parents  were  so  happy  at 
having  their  daughter  restored  to  them,  that  they  joined  them  in  the 
supper,  and  ate  as  heartily  as  they  did. 

The  supper  over  with,  Kit  was  given  a  place  to  sleep,  and  all  retired, 
after  first  securing  the  door  and  window  against  being  opeued  from 
the  outside. 

When  they  awoke  the  sun  was  peeping  through  the  trees,  and  every¬ 
thing  gave  the  promise  of  a  lovely  day. 

Kit  "went  to  look  after  his  horse  and  Hornady’s.  He  wandered 
some  distance  into  the  woods,  preferring  to  find  the  horses  instead  of 
having  them  come  to  him  in  response  to  his  call. 

He  finally  found  them  quietly  grazing  where  the  grass  was  good 
and  plentiful.  Tiiat  was  all  he  wanted  to  know,  and  so  he  returned 
toward  the  house. 

Just  before  reaching  the  house  he  saw  two  white  men,  dressed  as 
hunters,  mounted  on  powerful  horses  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  ride  up 
before  the  cabin  and  dismount. 

Nick  Wadly  came  to  the  door  and  gave  them  a  searching  glance. 
They  were  white  men,  and  that  fact  reassured  him. 

“  Hello,  stranger!”  one  of  the  new-comers  greeted  the  old  man. 

“  Hello,  strangers!”  the  old  man  returned. 

“  Do  you  run  this  shanty?” 

“  Well,  mean’  my  old  woman  an’  daughter  do,”  replied  Wadly. 

“  Oh,  you  do,  eh?  Well,  have  you  got  anything  a  hungry  man  can 
eat?  Wre  are  as  hungry  as  coyotes  after  a  hard  winter.” 

**  We  always  have  something  to  eat  on  hand.  Come  in.  We  will 
have  breakfast  in  a  few  minutes.” 

“  Now,  that’s  the  kinder  talk  I  like,  stranger,”  said  the  taller  of  the 
two  men,  leading  his  horse  to  a  bush  and  tying  him  there.  “  Have 
yon  got  anything  good  to  drink?” 

“  We  have  some  cold  water,  and  will  have  hot  coffee  for  breakfast 
goon,”  was  the  old  man’3  reply,  as  he  stood  in  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

“  Cold  water  b^jiggered!”  exclaimed  the  man.  “  I  ain’t  swallowed 
any  of  that  stuff  in  ten  years.  Got  any  brandy  or  rum?” 

“  No,”  was  the  very  curt  reply.  The  old  man  didn’t  like  their  tone 
or  looks. 

Just  then  Sarah  Wadly  passed  ont  of  the  door  with  a  pail  in  her 
bands  to  go  to  the  spring  for  water. 

Her  beauty  seemed  to  stagger  the  leader  for  a  moment.  He  gaz6d 


after  her  as  she  tripped  lightly  along  the  path  that  led  to  the  spring, 
and  asked: 

“  Is  that  your  daughter?” 

“  Yes,”  the  old  man  replied. 

“  Well,  she’s  a  stunner.  Ain’t  married,  eh?” 

“  No.” 

“  My  name’s  ‘  Grizzly  Bill/^the  best  man  this  side  the  Rockies,  an’ 
my  pard’s  name’s  Sam  Jones.  They  call  him  *  Slashing  Sum  ’  in  the 
mines.” 

“My  name  is  Nick  Wadly,”  quietly  returned  the  old  man;  “come 
in  and  stop  your  blowing  with  a  hot  breakfast.” 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  PUZZLED  BULLIES. 

Tiie  quiet  way  of  the  old  man  caused  the  two  men  to  look  more 
closely  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  they  both  entered  the  cabin 
and  sat  down  near  the  fire-place. 

“  Where  do  you  come  from,  strangers?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“  From  down  the  river,”  replied  the  taller  of  the  two. 

“  What’s  the  news  down  there?” 

“  Plenty  of  redskins,  and  they’re  ugly,  too.” 

“  Yes — they  are  all  in  a  bad  humor  this  season,”  said  the  old  man. 
“  I  don’t  know  what  lias  come  over  them  all  of  a  sudden.” 

“  Have  they  been  round  here?” 

“  Oh,  yes;  but  we  persuaded  them  to  leave.” 

“  How?” 

“  Powder  and  lead.” 

“  Oli,  you  fought  ’em,  eh?”  and  then  the  taller  of  the  two  looked  at 
the  door,  where  half  a  hundred  tomahawks  had  left  impressions. 

“  Yes,  we  induced  them  to  go  away,”  remarked  the  old  man. 

Just  then  Sarali  returned  with  the  pail  of  water,  aud  proceeded  to 
assist  her  mother  in  preparing  the  breakfast. 

The  two  men  began  to  blow  about  who  they  were  and  what  a  ter¬ 
ror  their  names  were  to  the  redskins,  when  the  old  man  interrupted 
them  with: 

“  Breakfast  is  ready.  Please  stop  blowing,  and  take  in  something 
more  substantial.  Do  you  take  coflee?” 

“  Thunder  an’  greased  lightning,  stranger!”  exclaimed  the  man 
“  Grizzly  Bill,”  “  uo  you  want  to  insult  us?” 

“  Oli,  not — not  a  bit.  Have  some  of  this  venison  steak.” 

Grizzly  Bill  drew  a  big  bowie,  and  flourishing  it  above  his  head, 
said: 

“  The  man  who  calls  my  talk  blowing  is  got  to  take  it  back  or  die!” 

“  How  about  the  girl  that  calls  it  brag?”  Sarac  asked. 

The  bully  looked  around  and  espied  a  pistol  in  the  hand  of  the  in¬ 
trepid  girl.  The  weapon  was  held  in  range  of  his  head. 

“I — I — ain  t  got  nothing  to— say  against — a  woman!”  the  fellow 
stammered. 

“  Neither  have  you  anything  to  say  against  anybody  else  in  this 
house,”  said  Sarah;  “  so  eat  your  breakfast  like  a  decent  white  man, 
aud  go  about  your  business.” 

The  bully  was  so  completely  cut  up,  that  it  took  all  his  appetite 
away.  Old  Nick  Wadly  chuckled,  aud  concluded  to  do  a  little  blow¬ 
ing  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

“  The  girl’s  right,  stranger,”  he  said;  “eat  your  breakfast.  She 
knows  her  business  all  the  way  through.  She’s  a  chip  of  the  old 
block.  I’ve  seen  Her  clean  out  a  half  dozen  redskins  in  just  three 
minutes,  an’  some  of  ’em  didn’t  hardly  know  what  hurt  ’em.  The  old 
woman  there  ain’t  slow,  neither.  We  don’t  mind  a  tussle  with  two  or 
three  dozen  redskins  once  a  week,  do  we,  old  woman?” 

“  Well,  not  much,”  replied  the  old  wife,  tumbling  to  the  object  of 
her  husband. 

“  Great  gosh!”  ejaculated  Grizzly  Bill,  staring  at  the  mother  and 
daughter  as  though  they  were  people  from  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

“  You  see  we  ain’t  the  kind  you  took  us  for,”  said  the  old  man, 
smiling;  “so  eat  your  breakfast  and  tell  us  good-by.” 

“  And  come  and  see  us  next  year,”  put  in  Sarah;  “and  we  will  be 
ever  so  glad  to  see  you  leave.” 

Grizzly  Bill  and  Slashing  Sam  were  so  completely  cut  up  that  they 
could  not  eat  a  mouthful.  All  the  appetite  as  well  as  brag  was  taken 
out  of  them. 

“  See  here,  pard,”  said  Grizzly  Bill  to  his  comrade.  “  We  ain’t 
wanted  here.  Let’s  go  where - ” 

“  Now  you  two  fools  just  eat  your  breakfast,”  said  Sarah,  “  or  we’ll 
feed  the  coyotes  with  you.  We  only  want  to  learn  you  a  little  sense 
Never  brag  about  what  you  can  do.  It  tells  people  that  you  are  a 
barking  dog  instead  of  a  fighting.  Now  eat  your  breakfast,  and  we’ll 
forgive  you.  ” 

They  did  eat,  though  t  hey  had  but  little  appetite  for  the  meal.  They 
had  intended  to  kick  the  old  man  about  aud  make  the  mother  aud 
daughter  tremble  and  beg  for  him.  Tuey  were  simply  cut-throat  bul¬ 
lies,  without  one  particle  of  manly  courage. 

Just  before  they  finished  the  meal  Kit  Carson  entered. 

“  Come  and  have  some  breakfast,  Kit,”  the  old  man  said,  “  This 
man  here  says  his  name  is  ‘Grizzly  Bill,’  and  that  fie  is  the  best  man 
this  side  of  the  Rockies.  T’other  mac’s  name’s  *  Slashing  Sam.’  This 
is  Kit  Carson,  gentlemen,  maybe  you  know  him.” 

Both  men  had  heard  of  the  King  of  Scouts,  and  trembled  in  their 
boots  lest  he  had  heard  of  them.  They  looked  up  at  the  bronzed  face 
of  the  scout  about  as  a  boy  would  look  at  an  enemy  whose  intentions 
were  in  doubt. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  gentlemen,”  said  Kit, 
as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table.  “  I  have  often  heard  of  the  4  best 
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man  this  side  of  the  Rockies,’  and  wanted  to  see  him.  I  haveu’t  got 
anything  against  yon,  Grizzly  Bill,  understand,  and  I’m  a  man  of 
peace.  I’m  not  much  on  the  shoot.  There’s  my  hand— put  it  there,” 
and  he  extended  his  hand  toward  the  astounded  bully,  who  took  it  in 
a  mechanical  sort  of  way. 

“  Them’s  my  sentiments,  pard,”  he  finally  said,  shaking  Kit’s  hand 
warmly.  “I’m  as  pleasant  as  a  humming  bird.” 

“  Glsd  to  hear  that,”  returned  Kit.  “  Hope  Slashing  Sam  won’t 
undertake  to  slash  around  here  any.” 

“  Oh,  I  never  slash  till  I  git  after  the  redskins,”  said  Slashing  Sam, 
“  and  they  all  know  my  whoop.” 

Both  bullies  had  begun  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  Kit  Carson,  and 
that  the  old  man  was  trying  to  outblow  them.  Sarah  was  a  puzzle  to 
them,  though,  with  that  pistol  in  her  hand.  They  didn’t  understand 
that  part  of  the  busiuess,  for  she  looked  and  talked  like  a  girl  who 
would  shoot  on  short  notice. 

They  ate  and  watched  everyone  around  them.  Never  were  men  in 
greater  doubt  of  their  company  than  they  were. 

When  they  were  through  old  Nick  said: 

“  Have  a  smoke,  gentlemen,”  and  offered  them  pipes  and  tobacco. 
They  took  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  sending  up  clouds  of 
smoke  above  their  heads,  as  were  Kit  and  the  old  man  also. 

“  Ain’t  got  any  rum?”  Grizzly  Bill  asked. 

“  No— never  Keep  it,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Well,  you’d  find  it  mighty  consoling  if  you  did.” 

“  My  pipe  is  consoling  enough  for  me,”  said  Wadly.  “  Men  who 
drink  rum  don’t  amount  to  much.  It’s  a  mighty  degrading  drink.” 

Grizzly  Bill  looked  at  the  old  man  in  a  way  that  plainly  said: 

“  I’d  go  for  you  if  I  dared.” 

When  the  pipes  were  finished  the  old  man  said: 

“  Your  horses  are  ready  for  you,  gentlemen.” 

“  Yes,  we  must  go,”  said  Grizzly  Bill,  rising;  “much  obliged  for 
the  breakfast.  If  ever  you  want  a  friend,  call  on  Grizzly  Bill,  and 
I’m  there  every  time.” 

“  Thank  you,”  was  the  reply,  “  Hope  I  may  never  need  a  better 
friend  than  my  own  right  arm.  Good-by.  Be  good  boys.  Keep  out 
of  bad  company,  and  you’ll  never  be  hung.” 

The  two  bullies  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away,  lookmg  back 
at  pretty  Sarah  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway  by  the  side  of  her* mother. 

The  old  man  dropped  into  his  chair  when  they  were  gone  and 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  Kit  joined  him,  and  when 
the  old  man  told  him  how  Sarah  had  held  a  pistol  over  them  and 
made  them  eat,  the  scout  laughed  as  he  was  never  known  to  laugh 
before. 

“Ah,  Sarah,”  he  sail,  “you’ll  be  the  death  of  me  yet!  If  poor 
Tom  O’Neill  was  here,  how  he  would  roll  and  roar!” 

“  I  only  wish  he  and  Mr.  Hornady  and  Mr.  Mason  bad  been  here,” 
she  said.  “  We  would  have  had  some  fun  with  them.” 

“  Oh,  we  had  fun  enough  with  them,”  said  Kit.  “  Depend  upon  it, 
they  will  never  forgive  you  for  this  morning’s  work.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  care  anything  for  their  love  or  hate,”  replied  the 
old  man.  “  Such  cowards  will  never  do  us  any  harm.  They’ll  be 
too  smart  to  bother  us  again.” 

“  You’ll  hear  from  them  again.  They  went  off  vowiug  vengeance 
for  their  humiliation.  They’ll  come  back  again  with  more  of  their 
numbers.” 

“  I  hope  they  will!”  said  the  old  man,  “  for  I’d  like  to  get  into 
a  row  with  ’em  once.” 

“  They  won’t  come  back  again,”  Sarah  remarked. 

“  They  will  come  back  after  you,  Sarah,”  Kit  said,  “and  they  may 
give  you  some  trouble  yet.  Look  out  for  them.  I  must  go  now,  and 
see  how  Ben  is  getting  along.  I  must  carry  his  torse  back,  you 
Know.” 

“  How  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,”  said  Sarah.  “I  am  beginning 
to  love  the  wild  prairie  as  much  as  you  do,  Mr.  Carson.” 

“  You  should  uoi  do  that,  my  dear  child.  Leave  such  a  life  to  men. 
You  are  destined  to  make  some  man  a  happy  husband,  so  don’t  try 
to  dodge  your  mission  ” 

“  Oh,  pshaw!”  she  ejaculated. 

Kii  shook  hands  with  ihe  old  man  and  his  wife,  kissed  Sarah, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  telling  the  other  horso  to  follow,  rode  away 
toward  the  end  of  the  timber. 

Out  on  the  prairie  be  saw  the  two  bullies  some  three  miles  ahead  of 
him,  going  in  the  same  direction  as  himself.  They  noticed  him  com¬ 
ing,  and  slackened  the  speed  of  their  animals,  that  he  might  catch  up 
with  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

KIT  CARSON  MAKES  A  RUNNING  FIGHT. 

The  scout  saw  them  slacken  their  speed,  and  suspected  that  they 
meant  to  try  conclusions  with  him,  being  two  to  one. 

“  Ah,  they  mean  to  get  even  with  me  and  get  two  horses  in  the 
bargain,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  rode  forward.  “  I  will  give  them  a 
chance,  if  such  is  their  desire.” 

In  an  hour  he  caught  up  with  them. 

“  Hellol”  cried  Grizzly  Bill.  “  Didn’t  knew  you  were  going  our 
way.” 

“  Neither  did  I  know  you  were  going  my  way,”  he  replied.  “  Where 
are  you  going,  anyway?” 

“  Up  the  river.” 

“  Well,  you’re  getting  a  good  ways  away  from  the  river.” 

'*  We’ve  got  to  go  by  a  friend’s  over  on  the  South  Fork.” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 


“  Where  are  you  going?” 

“  I’m  going  northwest,  I  believe.” 

The  vague  reply  caused  the  two  bullies  to  look  significantly  at  each 
other,  and  Kit  thought  he  saw  a  signal  pass  between  them. 

Slashing  Sam  tried  to  drop  behind  them  as  they  rode,  but  the  scout 
managed  to  prevent  it  every  time  he  attempted  it.  He  kept  them  a 
little  before  him  all  the  time,  until  they  saw  that  he  suspected  them, 
after  which  they  changed  their  tactics. 

They  both  became  very  sociable,  bur  Kit  kept  them  at  a  distance, 
in  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  letting  them  see  that  he  was  prepared 
to  act  in  a  lightning’s  flash. 

Suddenly  a  band  of  something  like  a  score  of  Indians  came  out  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  some  three  miles  away  on  the  right,  and  gave  chase 
to  them. 

“Oh.  Lord!”  exclaimed  Slashing  Sam,  turning  pale,  “there’s  too 
many  of  them  for  us.  We  must  run  for  it,  pard.” 

“  Yes,”  eaid  Grizzly  Bill,  “  we  can’t  tackle  so  many  all  at  once.” 

“  Why,  I  thought  you  were  the  best  roan  this  side  the  Rockies?” 
said  Kit. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  want  to  tackle  twenty  redskins  at  once!” 

“  You  won’t  have  to  tackle  twenty,”  was  the  reply.  “  I’ll  take  ten 
for  my  share,  and  you  two  can  have  five  each.” 

“  Too  many,”  said  Grizzly|Bill,  shaking  his  head  and  glancing  un- 
easily'at  the  band  of  Indians,  who  were  {coming  up  at  a.round  pace. 

“  Weil,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  Kit.  “  Are  you  a  coward?” 

“  No!”  thundered  Grizzly  Bill,  “  nor  I  ain’t  a  fool,  either,”  and  he 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  away,  with  Slashing  Sam  at  his 
heels. 

“  Cowards!”  hissed  Kit,  loud  enough  for  them  to  hear.  But  they 
paid  no  attention  to  him.  The  best  man  “  this  side  the  Rockies” 
was  for  placing  his  hair  out  of  the  reach  of  danger  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

To  his  infinite  delight  the  Indians  divided.  Five  of  them  made  a 
bee  line  for  him,  and  some  fifteen  put  out  for  the  two  flyinir  bullies. 

Kit  stood  still  and  waited  for  the  five  savages  to  come  up,  deter¬ 
mined  to  throw  them  off  their  guard  and  get  away  with  them  ere 
they  could  tumble  to  his  game. 

They  dashed  up  to  him,  greatly  astonished  at  his  calmness,  and 
looked  hard  at  him. 

“  Hello,  redskins!”  Kit  greeted.  “  Why  don’t  you  catch  those  two 
fellows  out  there?  One  is  Kit  Carson  and  the  other  is  Strong  Knife.” 

“  Ugh!  We  catch  you!”  replied  the  leader. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I’m  the  friend  of  the  redman.” 

“  Who  you?  Injun  don't  know.” 

“  I’m  a  white  man,  of  course,  and  will  go  with  you.” 

“  Ugh!  Give  gun  here,”  and  the  redskin  made  an  attempt  to  take 
the  scout’s  rifle. 

Kit  waited  for  him  to  get  near  enough  to  reach  him,  and  the  bowie 
flashed  in  the  sunlight  for  a  moment,  and  whizzed  by  the  neck  of  the 
Bavage. 

It  also  flashed  through  the  jugular  of  the  redskin,  and  he  reeled  in 
his  saddle  like  a  drunken  man  ere  the  others  suspected  what  had  been 
done. 

The  next  moment  a  brace  of  pistols  in  the  scout’s  hands  emptied 
two  more  saddles,  and  then  the  other  two  savages  became  suddenly 
aware  that  they  had  caught  a  Tartar. 

They  uttered  two  war-whoops  and  made  a  dash  at  him.  One  he 
brained  with  bis  heavy  pistol,  and  then  slipped  behind  his  horse  to 
dodge  the  bullet  of  the  last  one. 

The  fifth  Indian  had  also  dodged  the  same  way,  and  was  trying  to 
get  in  a  shot  from  under  his  horse’s  neck. 

Round  and  round  they  rode,  each  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  the  other. 
The  savage  yelled  to  draw  others  to  his  assistance.  Kit,  however, 
kept  his  eye  on  the  Indian’s  horse,  watching  for  a  chance  to  get  in  a 
shot  at  any  exposed  part  of  bis  foe. 

At  last  he  got  a  chance  at  the  redskin’s  shoulder,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  redman  had  a  broken  arm. 

In  the  position  he  was  at  the  time  he  dropped  heavily  to  the  ground, 
giving  a  howl  of  rage  as  he  went  down. 

Kit  didn’t  care  to  do  him  any  further  harm,  but  rode  off" in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  main  body,  who  by  this  time  had  about  caught  up  witli 
Grizzly  Bill  and  Slashing  Sam. 

The  two  men  had  shot  down  two  Indians,  but  were  quickly  over¬ 
powered  and  made  prisoners. 

The  redskins  howled  in  triumph  over  the  capture,  and  turned  to 
look  for  the  other  five  who  hud  gone  after  Kit  Carson. 

To  their  surprise  they  saw  the  five  ponies  running  riderless  about 
the  plains,  and  the  solitary  white  man  moving  majestically  toward 
them. 

They  were  in  a  quandary,  and  asked  of  Grizzly  Bill: 

“  Who  white  man?” 

“  Kit  Carson,”  he  replied,  and  then  swore  at  himself  for  not  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  great  scout  and  fight. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  the  chief.  “Great  brave!  Heap  big  warrior — 
kill  five  Injuns!” 

Then  they  held  a  short  consultation.  They  well  knew  the  terrible 
character  of  his  fighting,  and  had  little  desire  to  meet  him,  except 
when  numerically  strong  enough  to  give  them  a  sure  thing  of  it. 

There  being  a  dozen  of  them,  their  chief  gave  a  yell  and  charged 
at  full  speed  toward  him,  leaving  bat  two  warriors  to  guard  the  two 
prisoners. 

“  Now,  Rocket,”  said  the  great  scout  to  his  horse,  “  show  them  a 
*  clean  pair  of  heels!’ 
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Rocket  turned  suddenly  to  tho  right,  and  dashed  away  like  the 
wind. 

1  he  savages  accepted  that  as  cowardice,  and  pursued  him  with 
wild  yells. 

but  Rocket  was  not  to  be  overtaken  by  Indian  ponies.  He  was 
as  swift  as  an  Arab  courser,  and  left  the  pursuers  several  miles  behind 
lu  a  little  while. 

Then  he  stopped  and  waited  for  the  savages  to  come  up. 

In  every  party  there  are  horses  that  have  more  speed  than  others. 
In  this  case  the  pursuers  were  strung  out  in  a  line — the  best  ponies 
leading. 

\\  hen  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  him  Kit  urged  Rocket  for¬ 
ward,  and  lie  met  the  redskin  when  he  was  at  least  two  hundred  yards 
from  tiie  next  one. 

“  W  hoop!”  the  Indian  yelled,  drawing  his  tomahawk  and  trying  to 
cut  him  down  as  ihey  met. 

But  Kit  was  just  out  of  his  reach.  A  pistol  shot  was  heard — a 
yell  followed,  and  the  redskiu  went  down  to  rise  no  more. 

Swift  as  the  whirlwind  he  passed  on  and  met  the  other.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  brief.  The  other  pistol  settled  the  career  of  the  redskin,  and 
the  next  moment  another  pony  was  running  riderless  over  the 
plains. 

The  third  one  caught  a  bullet  from  the  rifle,  and  then  Rocket 
turned  his  heels  to  the  pursuers  again,  and  left  them  something  to 
think  about. 

The  redskins  yelled  and  howled  their  rage  when  they  came  up  and 
saw  how  one  man  had  gotten  away  with  three  of  their  number. 

It  was  resolved  to  pursue  him  further,  but  to  keep  together  in  a 
body 

The  two  prisoners  were  brought  up  iu  the  rear,  and  then  the  pur¬ 
suit  was  resumed. 

Kit  kept  about  a  mile  ahead  of  them,  and  thus  tantalized  them. 
Tiiey  could  get  no  nearer,  try  hard  as  they  would,  and  this  was  the 
distance  between  them  when  the  sun  went  dowu.v' 

When  night  came  on  it  found  them  skirting  a  piece  of  timber.  Kit 
knew  they  would  stop  and  encamp  in  the  woods  as  soon  as  it  became 
too  dark  for  them  to  follow  his  trail. 

At  last,  when  darkness  set  in,  he  turned  and  made  a  rapid  circuit, 
getting  in  the  rear  of  the  redskins  and  following  them  up  till  they 
slopped  to  camp  for  the  night. 

Then  he  crept  into  the  bushes  and  waited  and  watched  for  the  chance 
to  put  in  some  of  his  fine  work.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  long,  for 
they  were  in  a  rage  over  their  losses  during  the  day,  and  wanted  some 
measure  of  revenge  out  of  the  two  prisoners  they  had  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  TORTURE  AND  THE  STAKE. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Kit  Carson  had  charge  of  Ben  Hor- 
nady’s  horse,  which  he  was  taking  back  to  the  cabin  of  the  old  Mexi¬ 
can,  where  his  comrade  was  conflned  by  a  wound  on  the  head. 

The  horse  followed  right  behind  all  the  way,  whichever  direction  he 
went,  and  gave  him  no  trouble  whatever. 

When  the  great  scout  turned  into  the  bushes  to  watch  the  camp  of 
the  redskins,  he  left  the  two  horses  in  a  safe  place  in  the  woods  and 
crept  forward  to  his  work. 

He  had  not  been  long  there,  however,  before  he  heard  a  noise  in 
the  'direction  of  the  horses  that  convinced  him  that  something  was 
wrong. 

Suddenly  a  sharp  bark  and  then  a  cry  of  pain  told  him  that  a  wolf 
or  wolves  had  attempted  some  familiarities  with  the  faithful  animals 
and  were  getting  punished  for  their  temerity. 

He  would  not  have  gone  back  there  but  for  the  fact  that  two  red¬ 
skins,  thinking  their  own  ponies  had  been  run  off  by  the  wolves,  went 
out  into  the  bushes  to  look  after  them. 

“  Ah!  They  will  have  to  look  for  you  two,”  muttered  Kit,  as  he 
turned  and  followed  them  through  the  thicket. 

It  was  very  dark,  but  still  Kit  could  manage  to  get  through  the 
woods  in  the  night  about  as  well  ae  any  owl.  He  came  up  behind  one 
of  them  and  drew  his  bowie  across  his  throat  from  left  to  right  with 
such  force  as  to  nearly  sever  it. 

Down  went  the  aborigine  without  a  groan.  The  other,  not  over  ten 
feet  away,  did  not  suspect  any  danger.  He  turned  and  came  back  to 
Kit,  thinking  he  was  his  comrade. 

Swish!  went  the  bowie,  and  “Strong  Knife”  had  done  his  work  in 
eo  quiet  a  way  that  no  alarm  had  been  given. 

“  That’s  getting  in  good  work,”  he  said  to  himself;  “and  now  I’ll 
see  if  I  can’t  get  the  benefit  of  it.” 

He  dragged  the  first  one  to  the  foot  of  a  tree  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
camp,  placed  him  against  it,  and  set  the  severed  head  in  his  lap. 

The  second  one  was  placed  higher  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  camp, 
and  then  he  returned  to  his  hiding-place  to  watch  further  develop¬ 
ments,  the  wolves  having  been  frightened  away. 

The  Indians  had  determined  on  having  some  fun  out  of  the  two 
prisoners;  bound  them  securely  to  a  couple  of  saplings,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  tortures  that  made  the  victims  howl  with  pain. 

“  Sav,  you  redskins!”  yelled  Grizzly  Bill,  “  what  in  blazes  do  you 
want  to  kill  os  for?  We  want  to  become  Indians  and  join  your  tribe. 
You  ain’t  got  no  better  warriors  than  we  are.  I’m  the  best  man  this 
s-ide  the  Rockies.  We  were  looking  for  you  when  you  caught  us.” 

“  Ugh!  Paleface  he  a  big  lie,”  retorted  the  chief.  “  Paleface  cry 
like  squaw.  Him  no  brave.  T’other  paleface  great  brave— heap 
light.” 

.  _ 


“ Oh,  we  didn’t  want  to  fight,”  said  Slashing  Sam;  “  we  merely 
shot  down  one  apiece  just  to  show  you  what  we  could  do.” 

“  Me  show  you  what  Injun  can  do,”  replied  the  chief,  taking  up  a 
stick  from  tho  fire  and  punching  him  in  the  side  with  the  charred  end. 

“Ouch!  Oh,  whoop!  Lord  gosh!”  screeched  Sam,  squirming  like 
an  impaled  worm.  “  If  I  had — ouch!  Oh — o-o-o-h!  Gosh  all  mighty. 
Take  that  stick  away!” 

The  Indians  laughed  in  the  greatest  glee,  and  surrounded  Sam  to 
enjoy  the  antics  of  the  blower. 

“  Oh,  redskins!”  he  pleaded  at  last,  “  make  an  Indian  of  me  and 
stop  this.  You  want  all  the  help  you  can  get.  I  can  lead  you  where 
you’ll  find  money,  whisky  and  v.omen  all  you  want.  I  know  where 
two  wagon  trains  are — ouch!  Stop  it!  Murder!  murder!” 

“  Ugh!  Paleface  great  brave!  Make  more  noise  than  all  the  pap- 
pooses.” 

“  So  would  you  if— oh,  Lord,  Bill!”  and  he  squirmed  with  a  des¬ 
peration  that  amounted  to  madness.  He  raved  like  a  maniac  and 
suddenly  wrenched  himself  loose,  seized  a  tomahawk  from  an  Indian, 
cut  him  down  with  it  and  darted  for  the  bushes.  But  they  pounced 
upon  him  and  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
the  infuriated  white  man  succeeded  in  killing  three  of  his  assailants 
before  he  was  overpowered. 

But  the  odus  were  too  great  for  him,  and  he  was  at  last  bound 
again  a  helpless  prisoner. 

“  Blast  your  cowardly  heart,”  he  cried,  looking  at  Grizzly  Bill,  “  if 
you  had  done  as  I  did  we  would  have  cleaned  ’em  out  and  got 
away!” 

“  How  could  I?” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  do  as  I  did?”  Sam  angrily  demanded. 

“  I  was  tied  up.” 

“  So  was  I!” 

The  redskins  were  dismayed  at  the  lerrific  fight  Sam  had  put  up, 
and  were  angry  enough  to  burn  him  at  the  stake. 

They  now  had  some  respect  for  him,  and  let  him  alone.  But  Grizzly 
Bill  now  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  their  ridicule  and  torture. 

That  worthy  howled  and  begged — cursed  and  swore  with  a  sulphur¬ 
ous  energy,  at  which  the  Indians  only  laughed. 

Kit  Carson  had  little  sympathy  for  them,  for  he  was  satisfied  they 
were  nothing  but  thieves  and  robbers,  perhaps  murderers,  and  did 
not  intend  to  risk  his  life  for  theirs,  unless  the  redskins  proceeded 
to  extremities  with  them. 

He  admired  the  plucky  fight  of  the  younger  of  the  two,  though  he 
had  whined  and  begged  like  a  whipped  spaniel  before  that. 

“  They  can  both  fight  well,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  lay  in  his 
place  of  concealment  and  looked  on,  “only  they  are  at  heart  cowards. 
Were  they  brave-hearted  men  they  would  be  a  terror  to  the  redskins.” 

Grizzly  Bill  begged  and  whined  worse  thau  Sum  did,  but  that  made 
the  painted  wretches  all  the  more  relentless. 

At  last  midnight  approached,  and  they  concluded  to  burn  Slashing 
Sam  at  the  stake  for  the  death  of  the  three  braves  he  had  killed  iu  his 
attempt  to  escape. 

When  he  was  told  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  Slashing  Sam 
nerved  himself  for  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  He  saw  the  prep¬ 
arations  that  were  being  made  to  burr.  him.  He  said  nothing— made 
no  reply  to  the  taunis  of  the  red  devils,  but  pressed  his  lips  together 
in  a  terrible  resolve  to  wait  till  they  removed  him  to  the  stake  and 
attempt  to  tie  him  to  it. 

Kit  Carson  saw  that  the  worst  was  coming,  and  that  the  intended 
victim  would  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  do  some  terrible  work  if  he 
could  only  get  loose  end  get  a  weapon  in  his  hands. 

Everything  being  in  readiness  the  savages  came  aDd  took  him  up 
and  bore  him  to  the  stake.  To  his  surprise  they  did  not  give  him  the 
chance  that  he  expected. 

He  was  too  securely  bound.  They  held  him  too  firmly.  He  made 
the  effort,  but  he  could  only  squirm  in  his  bonds,  and  at  last  he  gave 
up  with  a  groan,  and  became  as  limp  as  a  wet  rag  in  their  hands. 

“  Ugh!  Paleface  give  up!”  grunted  one  of  the  redskins. 

“  Sam’s  features  were  of  a  death-like  pallor.  He  saw  that  his  time 
had  come,  and  he  was  unprepared  for  it. 

Few  men  are  prepared  to  die  when  the  time  comes.  Many  say  they 
are  when  on  their  death-beds,  but  it’s  because  they  can’t  help  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  honest  in  their  saying,  because  they  believe  it,  but 
if  time  was  oflered  them  they  would  be  very  apt  to  postpone  their 
demise. 

Fagots  were  heaped  up  around  him  waist  high  as  he  was  tied  to  a 
green  sapling  facing  Grizzly  Bill,  not  twenty  feet  from  him. 

“  Oh,  my  God,  Sam!”  groaned  Bill,  “  this  is  awful!  I  never  thought 
we  would  come  to  this!” 

“It  has  come,  Bill,”  said  Sam,  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  the  awful 
fate  impending.  “  We  can’t  dodge  it;  I’m  going  to  meet  It  like  a 
man.  It  won’t  last  long.  It  will  soon  be  over,”  and  then  he  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  thought  of  the  red  tongues  of  flame  lapping  all  rouud 
him  and  consuming  him  literally  in  their  hungry  heat. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  yell  at  the  lower  end  of  the  camp,  just 
in  the  edge  of  the  bushes. 

An  Indian  searching  for  fagots  had  run  across  one  of  the  dead 
bodies  holding  a  severed  head  in  its  hands. 

Every  savage  drew  his  tomahawk  and  ran  forward  so  see  what  the 
trouble  was. 

This  was  what  Kit  Carson  was  waiting  for. 

He  darted  out  of  the  bushes  and  rushed  over  to  the  stake  and  cut 
Sam  loose.  Sam  recognized  him  in  an  instant. 

“  Get  your  weapons,  quick!”  wlnspered  Kit,  “and  come  into  the 
bushes!” 


so 
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Sum  did  so.  ,  ^ 

“Oh,  my  God!”  yelled  Grizzly  Bill, 

sake,  don’t  leave  me!” 


don’t  leave  me!  For  God’s 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HOT  WORK — “REVENGE  IS  SWEET. 

The  cowardly  cry  of  Grizzly  Bill  caused  him  to  be  left,  as  Kit  was 
"•oini;  to  go  to  him  when  his  cry  caused  the  savages  to  turn  and 

dart  "back  iu  time  to  prevent  his  escape. 

But  Sam  and  Kit  got  away  into  the  woods  together.  The  savages 
could  not  follow  them,  for  no  trail  could  be  seen  in  the  dark. 

“  God  bless  you!”  exclaimed  Sam,  in  a  low  tone,  as  soon  as  he 

could  turn  and  grasp  Kit’s  hand  in  his. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Kit.  “  Just  keep  along  with  me,  and 
we’ll  get  your  pard  away  from  ’em.  If  he  had  said  nothing  I  could 
have  brought  him  along,  too.” 

“  Oh,  he’s  scared  to  death.” 

The  savages  howled  and  went  as  far  into  the  bushes  as  they  dared 
to  in  the  dark.  They  were  all  the  more  troubled  now  that  “  Strong 
Knife”  was  in  their  vicinity. 

Slashing  Sam  was  pretty  well  armed,  and  was  ready  to  charge  the 
whole  band  if  Kit  said  so.  He  was  now  a  changed  man.  He  knew 
what  he  could  do  when  he  fought  like  one  lighting  for  life. 

Kit  whispered  to  him  that  he  had  cut  oil  the  heads  of  two  of  the 
redskins  and  placed  them  iu  the  laps  of  the  dead  bodies,  for  the  others 
to  And. 

“  That  was  what  made  ’em  yell  and  run  into  the  bushes. 

“  Good!  Can’t  we  do  it  again,  and  get  a  chance  to  get  Bill  out  of 
their  clutches?” 

“  There’s  another  one  which  they  have  not  found  yet.  Let’s  wait 
and  see  how  it  will  work.” 

Tiie  excited  savages  were  so  much  exercised  over  the  discovery  that 
“  Strong  Knife  ”  was  about  that  they  paid  but  little  attention  to  t lie 
Other  prisoner. 

But  Grizzly  Bill  was  sore  afraid  that  Sam  and  Kit  had  left  him  to  his 
fate. 

He  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

“  Oh,  for  God’s  sake  don’t  leave  me,  Sam!  Kit  Carson,  don’t  leave 
me  to  be  burned  alive!” 

“  Close  your  mouth!”  yelled  Sam  back  at  him. 

The  savages  made  a  rush  into  the  bushes  in  the  hope  of  recaptur¬ 


ing  him. 


But  Kit  got  him  away  in  time  to  avoid  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  and 
said  to  him : 

“  I’ll  go  round  to  the  other  side  and  make  a  noise  sufficient  to  draw 
them  where  they’ll  he  sure  to  see  the  other  headless  trunk.  That'll 
make ’em  whoop  and  yell  like  all-possessed.  Then  we  can  rush  in  and 
bring  Bill  out.” 

“  Just  the  thing.  I’ll  be  ready  to  run  in  as  soon  as  they  go  over  to 
your  side,  and  cut  him  loose.” 

“Don’t  make  any  mistake,  now,”  cautioned  Kit.  “I’ll  signal  to 
you  as  the  whippoorwill  where  to  meet  me  after  we  get  him  away.” 

Kit  then  crept  around  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp,  and  stopped 
a  little  distance  beyoud  the  place  where  the  other  headless  Indian  was 
sitting. 

There  he  made  a  ncise  like  one  trying  to  creep  around,  purposely 
stepping  on  twigs  that  would  snap  and  give  him  away. 

The  whole  band  heard  the  twigs  snap,  but  only  half  ran  forward  to 
see  about  it. 

They  came  across  the  headless  corpse,  and  then  a  series  of  ear- 
pierciug  yells  escaped  them. 

Instantly  the  others,  thinking  a  fight  was  on  hand,  rushed  into 
the  bushes,  and  then  Slashing  Sam  darted  forward  and  cut  Grizzly 
Bill  loose. 

Bill  snatched  up  his  rifle,  which  was  leaning  against  a  tree  nearby, 
and  darted  into  tiie  bushes  with  Sam. 

“  This  way,”  said  Sam,  leading  the  way  around  on  the  side  he  knew 
Kit  Carson  was.  He  wanted  to  be  near  that  Kiug  of  Scouts  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 

Grizzly  Bill  followed  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  came  across 
the  scout. 

“  Let’s  get  away  from  here,”  Bill  suggested. 

“  No,”  replied  Sam.  “  We  are  strong  enough  now  to  whip  ’em,  and 
we  ought  to  do  it.  You  want  some  satisfaction,  don’t  you?” 

“  There’s  too  many  of  ’em,”  said  Bill,  shaking  his  head. 

“  The  ‘  best  man  this  side  the  Rockies  ’  ought  not  to  talk  that  way,” 
said  Kit,  sarcastically. 

“  If  he  doesn’t  fight  the  redskins  he’ll  fight  me,”  said  Sam,  who  had 
discovered  that  he  was  a  tough  fighter. 

“  Oh,  if  you  want  to  go  in  and  fight  I’m  with  yon,”  said  the  cow¬ 
ardly  bully.  “  I  only  thought  v/e  ought  to  go  off  and  let  well  enough 
alone.” 

“  It  isn’t  well  enough  yet,”  said  Sam. 

“  Come  on — they  are  holding  a  council,”  whispered  Kit,  leading  the 
way  into  the  thicket  whence  he  could  see  everything  that  was  done 
by  the  redskins. 

The  savages  were  terribly  frightened.  They  bad  heard  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  “  Strong  Knife  ”  and  dreaded  him  more  than  any  foe  their 
race  ever  had. 


Let’s  give  ’em  a  volley,”  said  Sam,  bringing  his  rifle  to  his 


shoulder. 


They  seemed  to  care  for  nothing  but  howto  get  away  from  “Strong 
Knife.” 


“  Yes —let  ’em  have  it,”  said  Kit. 

Three  rifle  shots  rang  out  on  the  still  night  air,  and  three  dear 
yells  followed. 


That  was  the  last  feather.  They  broke  and  fled  through  the 


wooq. 


Sam  and  Kit  each  caught  one  and  held  them. 

Grizzly  Bill  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  attempt  to  touch  one. 

Sam  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the  one  who  had  put  him  thron-, 
so  much  torture  when  he  was  a  prisoner. 

“  By  the  great  horned  frog!”  he  exclaimed.  “  If  I  don’t  give  o 
a  taste  of  your  own  medicine  I’m  no  sinner,  and  a  dominie  once  io 
me  I  was  the  chief  of  sinners!  Halleluyali!  Revenge  is  sweet!  j 
Indian  meat  will  burn  I’ll  have  a  dance  out  of  you,  you  child  of  tu 
devil!” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Sam?”  Bill  a3ked,  as  he  saw  Sai; 
tying  the  redskiu  securely. 

“  I’m  going  to  give  this  fellow  some  of  his  own  medicine.” 

Kit  looked  on  and  let  the  fellow  have  his  way.  He  had  seen  hi^ 
suffer  great  torture,  and  had  quite  an  admiration  for  his  fighUu'! 
qualities. 

When  he  had  his  prisoner  fast  to  a  sapling  Sam  took  a  chunk  o[ 
fire  from  the  camp  and  applied  it  to  the  redskin’s  naked  belly. 

The  savage  tried  to  bear  it  with  that  stoicism  of  his  race,  but  faf 
could  not. 

A  yell  of  pain  escaped  him  despite  of  a  desperate  effort  to  keep 
it  in. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Sam.  “  Redskin  great  coward!  He  cries 
like  pappoose!  How’s  this,  eh!”  and  he  slapped  the  fire-brand  against 
the  prisoner’s  naked  side. 

A  wild,  agonizing  yell  followed. 

“  Oh,  you  like  it,  don’t  ;  ou?  You  danced  around  me,  and  laughed 
at  my  agony!  I’ll  be  laid  up  a  month  with  my  burns.  I  guess  you’ll 
have  a  sympathy  for  me  before  you  get  over  it.  How  does  this  feel!” 
And  he  drew  the  fire-brand  around  and  up  and  down  bis  body  with 
a  fiendish  relentlessness. 

Nothing  is  more  painful  to  the  human  body  than  fire.  No  strength 
of  will  can  make  one  endure  it  quietly.  The  Indian  is  supposed  to 
be  more  able  to  stand  it  than  any  other,  but  Sam  demonstrated  that 
it  hurt  one  of  that  race  just  as  much  as  any  other. 

Finally  Kit  Carson  said: 

“  That’ll  do.  Don’t  kill  liirji.  Let  him  go  and  spread  the  terror 
of  your  name  among  the  tribes.” 


.  CHAPTER  XXX. 


when  we  do.” 


scout 
good  lesson.” 


Sam  cut  him  loose,  gave  him  a  tremendous  kick,  and  then  sent 


him  into  the  bushes.  The  other  one  was  permitted  to  follow  him,  Kit 
Carson  telling  him  to  go. 

“  Why  in  blazes  didn’t  you  kill  the  vipers?”  Grizzly  Bill  demanded. 

“  I  don’t  do  that  way.  I  never  murder.  I  only  kill  in  fair  fight.” 

Grizzly  Bill  looked  at  the  great  scout  in  utter  amazement,  and 
said : 

“  You  must  be  the  devil  in  a  fight.  You  nearly  licked  the  whole 
band  to-day.” 

“  Which  we  could  have  done  very  easily  had  not  the  best  man 
this  side  the  Rockies  been  a  coward.” 

“  See  here,  pard,”  said  Bill,  “  I  own  up.  I’m  the  biggest  coward 
this  side  the  Rockies.  I  ain’t  got  no  business  out  here  among  these 
redskins.  Just  put  it  there,  and  say  no  more  about  it,”  and  he  held 
out  his  band  to  Kit,  who  took  it. 

“  Now  look  here,  my  friend,”  he  said,  “  let  me  give  you  some  ad¬ 
vice  that  may  be  of  some  use  to  you.  Never  brag  again.  Every 
fool  knows  that  only  cowards  brag.  Whenever  you  meet  a  redskin 
who  wants  to  fight  always  give  him  your  best,  and  you’ll  come  out 
ahead  every  time.  It’s  safer  to  fight  an  Indian  than  to  run  from 
him.  Your  pard  proved  that  to-night.  He  made  the  prettiest  fight 
I  ever  saw.  1  thought  he  was  a  coward,  but  he  is  not.  He  didn’t 
know  what  he  could  do  till  be  tried.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Sam,  “and  I’ll  give  any  man  a  chance  here¬ 
after,  who  wants  to  know  what  I  can  do.  I’ll  give  the  redskins  some* 
thing  to  think  about  hereafter.” 

“  Come,  let’s  see  about  our  horses,”  said  Kit.  “  I  don’t  think  we 
ought  to  remain  here  till  morning,”  and  he  led  the  way  into  ffe 
woods  in  search  of  his  horse. 


A  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE. 

When  lie  had  gone  a  little  ways  into  the  forest,  Kit  thought  it  best 
to  signal  for  his  horse  to  come  to  him,  and  he  did  so. 

Rocket  came,  but  Hornady’s  horse  did  not. 

“liiis  won’t  do,”  he  said,  and  then  he  commenced  a  search  in  the 
woods  for  the  horse.  Bill  and  Sam  looked  about  among  the  lndm8 
ponies  till  they  recovered  their  horses.  ;  \ 

A  long  search  at  last  found  Ben’s  horse,  which  had  got  separated 
from  Rocket  and  didn’t  understand  the  scout’s  signal. 

It  was  daylight  when  they  started  out  again.  ni1 

lut  did  not.  want  to  carry  two  such  characters  as  Grizzly  Bill  * 
Hashing  Sam  to  the  cabin  of  old  Vega.  He  knew  the  two  lore*, 
daughters  of  the  old  Mexican  would  be  troubled  by  their  attentions. 

Well,  lie  said  to  them,  after  they  had  ridden  till  noon  tog®1’*, 

.  n~.Qmusrt  away  out  of  my  way  to  see  a  sick  friend,  so  we  must  P* 
hope  we  may  meet  again,  aud  that  we  may  all  he  better® 

i  if  r\  ”  w 


nn?°^  1 ve,  J7011*  Pard,”  said  Sam,  extending  his  hand  to  & 
>od  'lesson always  remember  you  as  the  uiau  who  taught® 

“  So  vv'  1  I,”  said  Bill. 
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So  we  pan  good  friends,  do  we?”  said  Kit. 

“  Yes,  yes.”  they  both  responded. 

"  Good-by,  then,”  and  Kit  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  was  off  like  a 
whirlwind,  leaving  the  two  men  to  pursue  their  way  together  over  the 
plain. 

Iu  an  hour  Kit  was  out  of  sight,  passing  behind  a  strip  of  timber 
and  pushing  rapidly  toward  the  home  of  the  old  Mexican. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  lie  struck  the  timber. 

Dismounting,  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  woods  on  foot,  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  cabin  a  half  hour  after. 

But  he  saw  something  else  beside  the  cabin  that  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention.  It  was  the  sight  of  Dick  Mason  and  the  old  Mexican’s  young¬ 
est  daughter  sitting  side  by  side  on  a  log.  Dick’s  arm  was  encircling 
her  slender  waist,  and  he  was  whispering  softly  to  her. 

A  glow  of  joy  was  on  her  dark,  sweet  face,  and  her  eyes  beamed 
with  the  light  of  love. 

“  Ah!  the  boy  has  found  a  mate  at  last!”  muttered  Kit,  as  he  picked 
up  a  small  stone  and  threw  it  at  the  young  lovers’  feet. 

Dick  sprang  up  and  placed  a  hand  on  his  pistol.  He  was  always 
armed,  and  ready  for  any  foe. 

“  Well,  Dick,  my  boy,”  the  king  scout  greeted,  “how  are  you  get¬ 
ting  along?” 

“  Never  better  in  my  life,”  replied  the  young  hunter,  blushing  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair. 

“  Oh,  Senor  Carson!”  cried  Maria,  running  forward  and  kissing  the 
scout,  “  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come!” 

“  Are  you,  indeed,  senorita?”  he  a3ked,  giving  her  a  sly  glance  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  “  I  rather  think  Dick  doesn’t  like  my  coming 
just  at  this  time — eh,  Dick,  old  boy?” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,  pard,”  said  Dick.  “  She’s  mine.  She’s  en¬ 
gaged  to  me.  I  want  you  to  arrange  it  with  her  father  for  ub.  I  love 
her,  and - ” 

“  You  leave  Sarah  to  Tom,  then,  do  you?”  Kit  asked,  laughing  good- 
naturedly. 

“  Yes,  or  to  you,  if  you  want  her,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Thanks  for  your  kindness.  Of  course  I  will  talk  to  the  old  man 
about  it.  You  have  both  done  a  wise  thing.  She  will  make  you  a 
good  little  wife,  Dick.” 

“  1  know  she  will,  pard,”  and  the  happy  fellow  wrung  the  scout’s 
hand  in  excess  of  joy.  “  You’ll  bring  the  old  man  round,  won’t 
you?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  There’ll  be  no  trouble  about  that.  Be  happy  and  love 
each  other  all  you  can.  I  give  you  my  blessing  in  advance.  How 
is  Ben?” 

“  Better — much  better,”  replied  Dick,  “almost  well.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  that.” 

“Oh,  Senor  Carson,  his  head  gets  better,”  said  Maria,  “but  his 
heart  gets  worse  every  day.” 

“  What  in  thunaer  do  you  mean?”  Kit  asked,  turning  suddenly  and 
giving  her  a  searching  glance. 

“  My  sister,"  was  all  she  said. 

Kit  comprehended  her  meaning. 

Ben  Hornady  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  pretty  nurse— the  dark  and 
fiery  Isabel. 

“  Ah!  I  might  have  known  it,”  he  said.  “  How  is  she?  Is  she  kind 
to  him?” 

“  Yes,  senor.  Her  heart  is  in  trouble,  too,”  and  the  silvery  laugh 
of  the  young  maiden  told  plainly  her  heart  was  full  of  joy  since  the 
bold  young  hunter  had  told  her  he  loved  her. 

“  I’ll  go  in  and  see  him,”  said  Kit.  turning  and  leaving  the  young 
couple  alone  together. 

Old  Yega  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  hut  and  welcomed  him. 

“  Hello,  pard!”  exclaimed  Ben,  on  seeing  Kit  enter  the  door.  “  You 
might  have  stayed  a  week  longer,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  complained. 
How  did  you  find  things  at  the  Wadlys?” 

“  We  found  the  Indians  in  possession  of  the  cabin,”  said  Kit,  “and 
the  old  couple  tied  up  hard  and  fast.” 

“Jerusalem!”  ejaculated  Ben. 

“  Yes,  and  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  Sarah 
go  in.  She  gave  a  redskin  a  whack  with  a  tomahawk  that  laid  his 
bead  open.  Then  she  drew  a  pistol  and  sent  another  to  his  long  home. 
I  went  in  and  helped  her,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  her  parents 
were  free  again.” 

“  Great  b’ars,  pard!  why  don’t  you  marry  that  girl?” 


“  Because  so  many  of  you  fellows  are  around,  turning  her  head,  that 
she  won’t  listen  to  me,”  Kit  replied.  “  When  you  and  Dick  and  lorn 
are  disposed  of,  then  I  may  have  a  show.” 

Isabel  pretended  not  to  hear  what  was  said,  but  gave  him  a  warm 
welcome,  and  was  about  to  retire  to  give  him  a  chance  to  talk  to 
Ben. 

“  Don’t  leave,  please,”  Ben  said  to  her.  “  I  want  you  to  hear  me 
tell  my  pard  that  I  never  made  love  to  any  woman  in  my  life — that 
Sarah  Wadly  never  once  entered  my  head,  much  less  my  heart.” 

“  Now,  look  here,  pard,”  said  Kit,  laughing,  “I  understand  it  all 
perfectly  well.  You  have  fallen  in  love  with  your  nurse — come 
back,  Isabel!  I  am  the  friend  of  both  of  you,  and  I  want  to  put  you 
out  of  suspense.  Ben  is  a  good  man — will  make  a  good  husband.  He 
loves  you  devotedly.  Will  you  marry  him?” 

Kit  had  caught  her  by  the  hand  aud  detained  her.  Otherwise  she 
would  have  lied  from  him. 

“  That's  so,  Isabel,”  said  Ben,  taking  her  hand  in  his.  “  I  love  you 
—be  my  wife.” 

She  turned  and  threw  herself  into  Hornady’s  arms,  and  Kit  Carson 
exclaimed: 

“That’s  two  scalps  in  my  belt  to-day!  Old  man,  you  have  two 
sons  born  to  you  this  day — both  full  grown,  with  hair  and  teeth.” 

Ben  roared  with  laughter,  though  he  still  held  the  happy  maiden 
to  his  heart. 

“  Dick  has  just  popped  the  question  to  Maria  outside  here,”  said 
Kit.  “  I  am  glad  to  get  them  out  of  my  way.  I  must  either  find  a 
wife  for  Tom  or  shoot  him.” 

Such  a  happy  family  as  they  were  that  day! 

The  old  couple  gave  their  consent  to  the  marriage  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  and,  as  Kit  was  a  Territorial  magistrate  as  well  as  a  scout,  he 
married  them  then  and  there,  to  end  their  misery. 

That  was  more  than  the  lovers  expected,  and  so  happy  were  they 
all  that  they  acted  like  young  children  during  the  eutire  day. 

Ben  Hornady  recovered  from  his  wound  in  a  few  days,  and  then  he 
and  Dick  Mason,  now  that  they  were  brothers-in-law,  went  to  work 
and  built  two  double  log  cabins  close  by  that  of  tbe'old  couple,  and 
furnished  them  with  everything  they  could  get  or  make,  to  make  their 
wives  comfortable  and  happy.  The  old  couple  had  things  enough 
stored  away  iu  the  cave  back  of  their  hut  to  furnish  a  dozen  log  cab¬ 
ins,  and  they  gave  liberally  to  their  daughters. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Kit  to  the  happy  husbands,  “  you  will  stay  here, 
of  course,  for  some  time.  1  must  go  on  with  my  scouting,  you  know. 
In  a  month  I’ll  come  back  and  see  if  you  are  as  happy  as  you  are  now. 
Good-by.” 

Kit  rode  away  thinking  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Ben  and  Dick.  But  he  was  in  the  government  service  as  a 
scout,  and  could  not  stop  to  marry  now.  It  was  his  duty  to  watch  the 
Indians  and  report  their  movements  to  the  nearest  military  post,  and 
do  all  he  could  to  protect  emigrant  trains  on  the  prairie. 

Suddenly  he  thought  that  Tom  O’Neill  might  bring  dispatches  to 
him,  and  he  wondered  if  Tom  would  not  go  round  by  the  Wadly  cabin 
on  his  way  back. 

“  It’s  fifty  miles  out  of  his  way,”  said  he,  “  but  that’s  nothing  to 
him  when  he  can  get  a  chance  to  see  Sarah.  I  ll  go  over  there  and 
meet  him.” 

He  turned  his  horse’s  head  in  that  direction  and  made  a  mental  cal¬ 
culation  as  to  the  time  it  would  take  him  to  reach  the  cabin. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  TWO  GUIDES  MEET. 

On  his  way  over  the  prairie  to  visit  the  Wadly  family  again  Kit  Car- 
son  lost  no  time,  as  he  was  impressed  with  the  idea  tiiat  Tom  O’Neill 
would  bring  important  dispatches  for  him,  which  he  was  eager  to  get 
and  learn  their  contents. 

Late  in  the  day  he  saw  a  small  wagon  train  moving  slowly  west¬ 
ward.  A  band  of  Indians  were  watching  it  some  three  or  four  miles 
away. 

“  They’ll  have  trouble  to-night,”  he  said,  “  and  I  am  really  sorry  I 
have  seen  them,  for  I  cannot  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  those  redskins 
out  there.” 

He  turned  Rocket’s  head  in  the  direction  of  the  train,  and  in  another 
hour  he  had  caught  up  with  it. 
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Whiz!  went  the  bowie,  and  the  rascal’s  head  was  nearly  severed 


It  consisted  of  seven  wagons  and  eighteen  men  and  eleven  women. 
There  was  only  one  child — a  babe — in  this  party. 

“  Ilello,  stranger!”  called  out  the  guide  on  seeing  him. 

“  Hello!  Are  you  the  guide?” 

“  Yes,  I  reckon  I  am.” 

“  You’ve  seen  those  Indians  out  there,  have  you?” 

“  I  reckon  we  have,  stranger,  an’  they’ve  seen  us,  too.” 

“  Oli,  they  tried  it  on,  did  they?” 

“  Reckon  they  did,  an’  1  reckon  as  how  they  ain’t  fools  enough  to 
do  it  agin— not  much.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  that,”  said  Kit.  “  You  don’t  need  any  help,  then?” 

“  Reckon  not,  stranger.  The  redskins  don’t  hanker  arter  old  Joe 
Murray  arter  they  once  tackle  ’im— oh,  no!” 

Kit  looked  hard  at  the  old  guide  and  said: 

“  So  you  are  Joe  Murray,  are  you?  I’ve  often  heard  of  you,  Joe,  and 
wanted  to  meet  you.  Maybe  you’ve  heard  of  me — Kit  Carson?” 

“  Prairie  dogs  an’  rattlers!”  exclaimed  old  Joe,  glaring  at  Kit  as 
though  he  were  the  President  of  the  United  States.  “  Why,  pard, 
I’m  doggone  glad  to  see  you!”  and  he  grasped  the  scout’s  hand  in  a 
grip  that  would  have  crushed  a  brick.  “  Whoop!  here’s  Kit  Carson, 
boys,  the  best  man  that  ever  sneezed  at  the  sun!” 

Every  man  of  the  train  had  heard  of  the  great  scout,  and  natu¬ 
rally  wanted  to  see  him.  They  crowded  around  and  grasped  his 
hands. 

“  Git  right  down,  pard!”  cried  Joe  Murray,  “an’  come  ter  the  jug. 
We’ve  got  the  juice  that  skulps  malaria  and  tomahawks  chills  and 
fevers.  It’s  just  beautiful,  pard,  an’  creeps  right  to  the  spot  just  as 
you  do  when  you  get  arter  the  redskins.  Boys,  we’re  goin’  to  smile  at 
Kit  Carson!”  and  the  enthusiastic  old  guide  brought  out  a  jug  from 
the  mysterious  depths  of  one  of  the  wagons  and  handed  it  over  to 
Kit. 

Kit  took  the  jug,  looked  around  at  the  crowd,  and  said: 

“  I  am  not  a  drinking  mao,  boys,  for  drink  has  ruined  more  men 
than  powder  and  lead  has,  but  Pm  so  glad  to  meet  old  Joe  that 
I  will  ‘smile’  with  you— all  smile,”  and  he  turned  up  the  jug  and 
“smole  a  smile,”  while  the  others  grinned  to  keep  him  company. 

The  jug  went  round,  aud  then  was  returned  to  the  wagon  considera¬ 
bly  lighter  than  when  it  came  out. 

“  Pard!”  said  jubilant  Joe,  “I’m  so  tarnal  glad  to  see  you  that  I’ll 
stop  the  train  and - ” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  interrupted  Kit,  quickly,  “fori  haven’t  time  to 
stop.  I  must  push  on.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  safe  trip  across  the 
country  and - ” 

“  By  all  the  redskins  in  Tophet!”  exclaimed  Joe  Murray,  “  I’d  keep 
the  train  a  week  to  stay  with  you,  Kit  Carson!” 

“  Oh,  we’ll  meet  again,  Joe,”  said  Kit,  laughing.  “  Come  up  to 
Laramie  when  you  come  back,  and  go  out  on  the  trail  with  me.  I’ll 
promise  you  some  fun.” 

“Great  rattlers,  pard,  I’ll  do  it!”  cried  Joe;  “  put  it  there,  and  look 
for  old  Joe  Murray  in  about  two  months,”  and  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
Kit,  who  took  it  and  wrung  it  with  great  satisfaction. 

“  I’ll  look  for  you,”  he  said,  “  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  must 
go  now.” 

He  shook  hands  with  the  party  and  mounted  his  horse  again.  As 
he  rode  off  the  crowd  gave  him  a  cheer  that  sounded  far  and  wide  over 
the  plains. 

When  he  was  a  mile  away  the  Indians  thought  he  was  a  messen¬ 
ger  going  somewhere  for  help,  and  five  of  them  put  out  to  catch 
him. 

“  Oh,  Lord!”  exclaimed  old  Joe  Murray,  when  he  saw  them  start. 
“  How  them  redskins  will  be  fooled!  They’ll  find  him  the  hottest  po¬ 
tato  they  ever  picked  up  in  their  lives.” 

And  old  Joe  was  right. 

Kit  saw  them  coming  and  did  not  spur  up  Rocket  to  go  any  faster 
in  consequence. 

On  the  contrary,  he  jogged  along  at  a  moderate  pace,  as  though  he 
had  plenty  of  time  and  didn’t  mind  being  overtaken. 

Joe  Murray  stopped  the  train  and  got  upon  top  of  the  wagon  to 
look  at  the  meeting  of  the  five  Indians  with  the  famous  scout. 

Kit  waited  till  the  Indians  came  up  to  him. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  the  chief,  “  paleface  stop!” 

“  Hello,  redskin!  What  do  you  want?” 

“  Want  paleface,”  was  the  reply,  as  the  chief  reached  out  to  take 
him  by  the  collar. 


from  his  shoulders. 

Crack!  Crack!  went  two  pistol  shots,  and  two  more  redmen  went. 
Then  his  rifle  swung  round  and  covered  the  fourth  one. 

They  gave  a  yell  and  turned  away,  trying  to  get  out  of  range  o! 
the  rifle. 

But  Kit  was  not  in  the  humor  to  let  them  get  away.  ' 

Crack!  went  the  rifle,  and  a  ball  entered  the  redskin’s  back  and  sent 
him  tumbling  out  of  the  saddle. 

“  Now  for  the  other  one!”  cried  Kit.  “  After  him,  Rocket!"  and  the 
noble  animal  dashed  away  like  a  whirlwind  in  pursuit  of  the  now  de. 
moralized  redskin. 

How  that  Indian  did  urge  his  pony  forward!  How  Joe  Murray  and 
the  whole  emigrant  party  did  yell! 

Swiftly  the  scout  gained  on  the  flying  redskin,  and  then  the  col¬ 
lision  came. 

Kit  seized  him  by  his  scalp-lock  and  dexterously  twirled  the  bowie 
around  it,  and  the  next  moment  that  Indian  was  scalpless! 

Kit  held  up  the  scalp  to  the  people  with  the  train,  and  gave  a  whoop 
that  startled  even  the  redskins  with  its  intensity  of  meaning. 

Joe  Murray  yelled  himself  hoarse  over  the  incident,  and  brought  out 
the  “little  brown  jug”  again  and  passed  it  around  in  honor  of  the 
“best  man  who  ever  sneezed  at  the  sun.” 

Kit  rode  away  and  gradually  faded  out  of  sight  in  the  distance, 
whilst  the  scalpless  Indian  made  his  way  toward  a  piece  of  timber, 
to  live  and  suffer  in  silence  rather  than  eudure  the  taunts  and  sneers 
of  his  people. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  KING  SCOUT  AND  TOM  O’NEILL  AGAIN. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  night— near  midnight,  in  fact— when  Kit 
Carson  reached  the  timber  in  which  the  Wadlys  lived. 

As  he  wended  his  way  through  the  woods  to  the  cabin  he  came 
across  another  horse. 

“  Hellol”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “  Somebody  else  is  here.  I 
must  be  cautious,  and  not  run  into  a  hornet’s  nest.” 

Feeling  of  the  saddle,  however,  he  became  convinced  that  it  was 
a  horse  belonging  to  a  white  man. 

“  I’ll  wager  that  it’s  Tom  O’Neill’s  horse,”  he  said,  and  then  he 
crept  forward  and  knocked  on  the  door. 

“  Who’s  there?”  he  heard  old  Nick  Wadly  ask. 

“  Tom  O’Neill,”  he  replied. 

“  By  the  piper  as  played  afore  Moses!”  exclaimed  Tom,  who  was 
inside.  “  Open  the  door  an’  let  me  get  at  the  liar!” 

“  Ah!  I  thought  you  were  there,  Tom!”  cried  Kit,  in  a  voice  they 
all  instantly  recognized.  “  Open  the  door.” 

The  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  scout  entered. 

“  I  suspected  that  you  would  be  here,”  he  said,  “instead  of  coming 
to  Vega’s  cabin.  You  see  I  know  your  sly  tricks,  Tom  O’Neill.  You 
can’t  fool  me.  Did  you  bring  any  dispatches  for  me?” 

“  Yes— here’s  a  letter  from  the  commandant  at  Laramie,”  and 
blushing,  Tom  drew  a  sealed  letter  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
him. 

The  scout  quickly  opened  it  and  devoured  its  contents. 

They  were  eminently  satisfactory  to  him,  as  the  government  was 
well  pleased  with  his  work. 

“  Uut  who  is  ‘Strong  Knife?’  ”  the  commandant  asked  in  the  let¬ 
ter.  “  The  redskins  speak  of  a  terrible’character,  who  breaks  up  whole 
camps  at  night  by  cuttiug  off  the  heads  of  Indians.” 

Kit  smiled, 

But  he  said  nothing. 

“  Now,  Mr.  Carson,”  said  Sarah,  “  you’ve  read  your  letter,  tell  me 
how  Isabel  and  Mara  and  Mr.  Hcrnady  and  Mr.  Mason  are?” 

“  Oli,  they  are  all  well  and  happy,”  he  replied.  “  Isabel  and  her 
husband  have- - ” 

“  Her  husband?”  exclaimed  Sarah,  in  unfeigned  surprise. 

“  Yes,  her  husband,  and - ” 

“  Who  is  her  husband?” 

“  Mr.  Hornady.” 

Good  Loro  1’  burst  from  her  lips.  “  Are  they  married?” 

^  os,  and  Dick  Mason  and  Maria  are  married,  too.” 

Hold  on  there,  pard!”  cried  O'Neill,  “  say  that  over  again,  and 
say  it  slow!” 
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Pick  and  Maria  are  married,”  repeated  the  scout,  “  and  are  as 
happy  as  turtle  doves.” 

“  U.v  pard  married!”  exclaimed  Tom,  looking  around  and  then  fas¬ 
tening  his  gaze  on  Sarah.  “  I  cau’t  believe  it,  and  yet  I’d  be  aflker 
doing  that  same  av  I  could  foind  the  lass  as  would  be  my  woife.” 

YS  by,  you  don’t  want  a  woman  to  ask  you  to  marry  her,  do  ycu?” 
Sarah  asked. 

“  Bedad,  I  wouldn’t  be  afther  saying  no  av  the  roight  one  asked 
me.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  and  she  gave  a  laugh  that  set  poor  Tom’s  heart  in 
a  flutter.  “  If  you  do  you’ll  die  a  bachelor.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  out  with  it,  Tom?”  Kit  asked. 

“  Out  wid  what,  begorra?” 

“  With  the  secret.  Tell  Sarah  that  you  are  dying  for  love  for  her, 
and - ” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Carson!”  screamed  Sarah. 

“  Bedad,  I’m  thinking  she  knows  that  same,  for  it’s  thrue  as  the 
sunshine.  ” 

Sarah  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  tried  to  get  away. 

“  Come  now,  Sarah!”  cried  Kit,  “  put  the  poor  fellow  out  of  his 
misery ;  if  you  love  him  let  him  kiss  you,  and - ” 

Tom  darted  forward,  caught  the  brave  girl  in  his  arms  and  covered 
her  face  with  kisses. 

“  Dear  Tom!”  she  said.  44  I  do  love  you,  but  you’re  so  bashful!” 

“  Begob,  I’m  the  happiest  man  ootside  of  ould  Ireland.  Whoop!”  and 
in  his  great  joy  he  hugged  the  old  lady,  kissed  old  Nick,  and  then 
hugged  Kit. 

“  That’s  the  way  I  did  Ben  and  Isabel,”  said  the  scout,  laughing. 
*'  I  found  them  dead  in  love,  and  the  poor  fellow  with  not  courage 
enough  to  tell  her  so.  I  married  them  in  less  than  two  hours  after.” 

“  Married  them!” 

“  Yes— I’m  a  territorial  magistrate,  you  know,  and  thus  made  them 
all  happy.” 

Tom  crept  to  Sarah’s  side,  stole  an  arm  around  her  waist  and 
whispered  in  her  ear  that  now  was  the  time  to  get  married. 

She  shook  her  head  and  refused  to  be  persuaded  to  marry  then 
and  there. 

He  was  happy  enough,  however,  and  did  not  urge  his  suit  fur¬ 
ther. 

41  In  a  year  from  now,”  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  “and  then  I  will  be 
yours.” 

He  acquiesced  and  kissed  her  again. 

Kit  then  told  them  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  old  Yega’s  cabin,  and 
then  they  all  retired  to  sleep,  as  the  hour  was  late. 

Early  the  next  morning  Kit  and  Tom  were  up  and  out  after  game. 

They  wandered  off  a  mile  or  two  from  the  cabin,  and  were  after  a 
couple  of  deer  when  they  struck  a  fresh  Indian  trail  leading  north¬ 
ward. 

“  They  passed  not  an  hour  ago,”  said  Kit,  closely  examining  the 
tracks.  “  There  are  prisoners  among  them,  too.” 

44  We  must  see  about  that,  pard,”  said  Tom. 

“  Yes;  go  back  and  tell  Nick  Wadly,  and  then  come  back  with  our 
torses.” 

Tom  did  so,  and  Kit  followed  the  trail  on  foot. 

Tom  reported  to  old  Nick,  and  kissing  Sarah,  took  the  two  horses 
and  followed  Kit  on  the  trail. 

He  overtook  him  after  going  several  miles,  and  found  that  Kit 
bad  discovered  a  family  among  the  prisoners— a  man,  woman  and 
two  children. 

“  We  must  follow  them,”  said  Kit,  “  and  rescue  them  if  we  can.” 

“  Yes;  and  kill  as  many  redskins  as  we  can.” 

44  Of  course.  It’s  a  pity  we  can’t  kill  ’em  all.” 

"  All  day  long  they  followed  the  trail,  and  came  in  sight  of  them  as 
soon  as  a  camp  fire  was  built  after  sunset. 

Creeping  up  to  the  edge  of  the  camp  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Kit 
discovered  that  he  was  right  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners. 

It  was  a  war  party  returning  home  with  a  white  fumily  as  pris- 
0Ders_a  father  and  mother  and  two  young  girls. 

The  man  was  securely  bound,  but  the  others  were  not. 

There  were  twenty  Indians  in  the  party,  and  they  were  well  armed. 

Kit  told  Tom  that  the  plan  was  the  44  Strong  Knife,”  and  the  dar¬ 
ing  young  Irishman  agreed  with  him. 

They  watched  and  waited  for  a  chance,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 


they  had  five  headless  Indians  sitting  around  the  camp  in  the  edge 
of  the  bushes. 
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They  waited  patiently  for  the  redskins  to  make  the  discovery  of 
the  headless  victims,  and  then  stand  ready  to  rescue  the  prisoners. 

They  saw  that  the  prisoners  were  not  very  ill-treated,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  being  taken  to  be  adopted  into  the  tribe. 

At  last  a  terrific  yell  from  one  of  their  number  told  them  that  one 
of  44  Strong  Knife’s  ”  victims  had  been  discovered. 

The  others  whooped  like  demons  and  ran  forward. 

A  moment  later  another  one  was  discovered — then  a  third  one,  and 
by  that  time  the  redskins  were  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

Only  one  guard  was  left  with  the  prisoners. 

Kit  and  Tom  dashed  in,  and  the  guard  was  cut  down  ere  he  could 
give  the  alarm,  and  tne  prisoner  was  cut  loose. 

44  Come,  follow  us  if  you  want  to  get  away!”  cried  Kit,  snatching 
up  the  young  girl  in  his  arms  and  telling  the  mother  to  follow. 

The  father  seized  the  other  child  and  darted  into  the  bushes  with 
her,  followed  by  the  mother. 

In  one  minute  they  were  in  the  bushes  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
Indians. 

The  mother  instantly  burst  into  tears  of  joy. 

“Come,  come,”  said  Kit,  44  let’s  get  further  away  before  you  make 
any  noise,”  and  he  hurried  them  forward  through  the  bushes  till  they 
reached  the  two  horses. 

The  mother  was  placed  on  one  horse,  and  the  two  young  girls  on 
the  other.  Then  the  horses  were  carefully  led  away  till  the  camp  was 
left  a  mile  or  two  behind. 

44  Strangers!”  said  the  father  of  the  family,  “  what’s  yer  names?” 

“  My  name  is  Kit  Carson,”  replied  our  hero,  44  and  my  pard  is  Tom 
O’Neill.” 

“  God  bless  both  of  you!”  exclaimed  the  mother. 

44  My  name  is  Jim  Hunter.  I  lived  down  on  the  North  Platte.  Pm 
your  friend  for  life.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  pard,”  said  Carson.  “  You  would  do  the  same 
for  anybody  else.” 

44  Yes— yes,  I  would.” 

They  pushed  on  till  they  reached  the  prairie,  and  then  turned  and 
skirted  the  timber  mile  after  mile,  going  all  night,  reaching  Wadly’s 
about  daylight. 

The  Hunter  family  received  the  most  cordial  welcome  from  the 
Wadlvs,  and  they  were  given  a  hearty  meal  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

Kit  and  Tom  slept  till  noon,  and  then  got  up  again. 

44  They  may  follow  our  trail  this  morning,”  Kit  said,  “  so  we  will 
go  back  a  few  miles  and  wait  for  them.” 

Tom  agreed,  and  they  set  out  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  red¬ 
skins,  if  indeed  they  chose  to  follow  the  trail. 

It  was  well  they  did,  for  they  soon  saw  the  whole  body  of  revenge¬ 
ful  demons  following  the  trail  they  had  made  the  night  before. 

44  There  they  are— the  whole  band  except  those  who  lost  their 
heads,”  said  Kit.  44  We  may  as  well  go  back  and  wait  for  them  at 
the  cabin.” 

“  Yes,  begorra,  and  give  ’em  a  thrashing.” 

They  returned  to  the  cabin  and  put  the  two  families  on  their 
guard.  Then  Kit  and  Tom  toou  to  the  woods  again  to  wait  for 
them. 

The  redskins  soon  arrived  and  charged  at  once  on  the  cabin,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  an  easy  capture,  as  they  did  not  suspect  the  family 
had  been  warned. 

To  their  surprise  three  rifle  shots  from  the  cabin  laid  out  as  many 
of  their  number. 

That  reduced  their  force  to  just  fourteen. 

They  were  in  a  terrific  rage.  Uttering  defiant  yells,  they  rushed 
forward  and  threw  themselves  against  the  door. 

But  it  did  not  yield  to  their  assaults. 

A  minute  later  and  three  more  rifle  shots  from  within  laid  out  three 
more  redskins. 

That  made  them  sick,  and  they  Tell  back  into  the  bushes  to  consult 
over  the  situation. 

It  was  agreed  to  gather  fagots  and  wait  for  night,  when  they  would 
make  an  effort  to  burn  down  the  cabin. 
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When  the  sun  went  down  they  had  a  large  pile  of  fagots  gatheied. 
They  were  to  take  arms  full  and  rush  up  and  pile  them  against  the 

house. 

At  the  first  run  two  were  killed  and  another  wounded. 

When  the  other  half  came  back  in  the  dark  to  get  more  fagots  Tom 
and  Kit  rose  up  in  the  dark  and  opened  tire  on  them. 

That  entirely  demoralized  them,  and  they  broke  through  the  woods 

with  howls  of  dismay. 

“  They  are  gone  for  good  now,”  said  Kit.  “  I  know  the  meaning  of 
those  howls.” 

“  May  the  divil  go  wid  ’em,”  exclaimed  Tom,  giving  a  wild  Irish 
whoop. 

The  two  families  rejoiced  in  the  riddance,  and  the  men  removed 
the  dead  bodies  to  the  creek,  where  the  current  bore  them  to  the 
river. 

The  next  day  the  Hunters  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Wadlys 
to  build  near  them,  and  when  Kit  left  the  two  heads  of  the  families 
were  laying  out  the  plan  of  the  cabin  to  be  built. 

Tom  remained  behiud  to  be  near  Sarah  Wadly.  He  was  too  much 
in  love  to  go  any  great  distance  from  her. 

Kit  Carson  took  a  long  trip  through  the  Indian  country,  spending 
over  two  months  disguised  as  an  Indian  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of 
tierce  warriors.  He  met  with  many  strange  adventures,  which  would 
fill  a  dozen  large  volumes  to  record. 

Among  several  he  met  with  whilst  disguised  as  an  Indian,  was  his 


meeting  with  Grizzly  Bill,  who  had  at  last  joined  the  savages  and 
married  a  couple  of  Indian  girls.  He  was  the  most  cruel  of  all  the 
band  of  fiends. 

There  were  several  white  women  prisoners  among  the  tribes,  and 
he  was  busy  getting  their  names  so  as  to  give  the  government  a  chance 
to  demand  their  release. 

To  these  women  Grizzly  Bill  was  particularly  spiteful,  because  they 
hated  him  as  a  renegade,  and  would  not  talk  with  him  except  to  tell 
him  their  opinion  of  him. 

He  resolved  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  renegade  and  punish  him 
for  his  crimes. 

One  day  he  asked  him  to  go  out  hunting  with  him. 

Bill  went,  of  course,  and  when  they  were  well  out  of  the  way  of  the 
others,  he  asked: 

“  Say,  what’s  become  of  Slashing  Sam?” 

Bill  started  as  if  stung,  and  exclaimed: 

“  Great  gosh!  Who  are  you?” 

“  I  am  Kit  Carson,”  was  the  cool  reply. 

Bill  tried  to  bring  his  rifle  to  bear,  but  Kit  had  the  drop  on  him, 
and  the  man  of  many  cowardly  crimes  went  down  with  a  bullet 
through  his  body. 

Kit  made  his  escape,  and  reached  Laramie  in  three  days,  where  he 
found  the  old  guide,  Joe  Murray,  waiting  for  him. 

There  we  will  leave  him  for  the  present,  dear  reader,  and  perhaps 
some  other  time  you  will  hear  more  of  this  wonderful  scout. 


[THE  END.] 
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ous  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  And¬ 
erson.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  mail, 
postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR — Containing  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter,  Scenic 
Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND — Containing  over  fifty  of  the 
latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Ander- 
son-  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid  by  mail,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Ad* 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS— Containing  valuable 
information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamp5 
and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  W 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Iran 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY— Containing  full  in¬ 
structions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject ;  iD50  r,l  V? 
tor  punctuation  and  composition;  together  with  specimen  10 
}  rice  [d  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousev,  publisher,  29  Wes 
2bth  Street,  New  York. 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 

• - * 


Price  Only  lO  Cents  Each. 

- . 


Napoleon’s  Oracnlnm  and  Dream 

•  ? .  Contarsr Ifcig  the  great  oracle  of  human 

destiny;  also  tltt  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
Kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies.  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
,  ,  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  2.  How  to  Do  Tricks. — The  great  book 
Df  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  3.  How  to  Flirt. — The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book. 
Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation. 
It  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  which  is  interesting  to  every¬ 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  4.  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
I  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  5.  How  to  Make  Bove. — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  6.  How  to  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 
parrot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist. — A  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiments  in 
acoustics,  mechanics,  mathemaiics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  9.  How  to  Become  a  Ventriloquist.— 
By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  mu¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and.  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there  s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No  10.  How  to  Box.— The  art  of  self-defense 
made  easy.  Containing  over thirty ■illustrations 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
♦.hese  useful  and  instructive  books, ^  as  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor. 
t>rjee  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No  11  How  to  TV rite  Lore-Letters.  A 
most  complete  little  book,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
*b^m;  also  giving  specimen  letter8 
voting  and  old.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Mousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 

York.  _ 

No  12.  How  to  Write  Betters  to  Baelies.- 
Gi  vine  complete  instruction's  for  writing  letters 
to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also  liters  of  mtro- 
d'jo’ion,  notes  and  requests.  I  rice  cents. 

Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or.  Book  of  Eti¬ 
quette.— It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

No,  14.  How  to  Make  Candy. — A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kindz  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  Kicli. — This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  ibself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  16.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden. — 
Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful.— One  of 
the  brightest  and  .  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  States  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables,  Pocket  Companion  and  Guide. 
—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  20.  How  to  Entertain  an  Evening  Par- 
ty.-A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published. 
A  complete  compendium  qf  games,  sports,  card- 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  21.  How  to  Hunt  and  Fish.— The  mos, 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fisht 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  22.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight. — Heller’s 
second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  23.  How  to  Explain  Dreams.— Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Orao- 
ulum,”  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  24.  How  to  Write  Betters  to  Gentle¬ 
men.— Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  25.  How  to  Become  a  Gymnast.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embrac¬ 
ing  thirty-five  illustratiohs.  By  Professor  W. 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  26.  How  to  Row,  Sail  and  Build  a 
Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  compan¬ 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  27.  How  to  Recite  and  Book  of  Reci¬ 
tations. — Containing  the  most  popular  selec¬ 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  French 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togeth¬ 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  28.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes. — Everyone 
is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will 
bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery, 
wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortune  of  your 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Touseyt 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  29.  How  to  Become  an  Inventor — 

Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  op¬ 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  eto»,  etc.  The 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Cook. — One  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  reci¬ 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only  10 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  street,  New  York. 

No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker. — Con¬ 
taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  speak¬ 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  ana 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  con 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  32.  How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle. — Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illustra¬ 
tions;  also  drections  for  picking  out  a  machine. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  33.  How  to  Behave. — Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi¬ 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  34.  How  to  Fence.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad¬ 
sword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described 
with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  35.  How  to  Play  Games. — A  complete 
and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgam¬ 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  36.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums. — Con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day, 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say¬ 
ings.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House.— It  contains 
information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  almost 
anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or¬ 
naments,  brackets  cements,  eeolian  harps,  and 
bird  linje  for  catching  birds.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  38.  Howto  Become  Your  Own  Doctor. 
— A  wonderful  book,  containing  useful  and 
practical  information  in  the  treatment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  reci¬ 
pes  for  general  complaints.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 
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COINTAIITIIT 


PATRIOTIC  WAR  STORIES. 


HANDSOMELY  COLORED 


EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED: 

By  COMMODORE  MORGAN. 

1  Young  Glory,  the  Hero  of  the  White  Squadron. 

2  Young  Glory  on  Shore;  or,  Fighting  For  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

3  Young  Glory  and  the  Spanish  Cruiser;  or,  A  Brave  Fight  Against 

Odds. 

4  Young  Glory  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  the  Insurgents. 

5  Young  Glory  Under  Fire;  or,  Fighting  the  Spaniards  in  Cuban 

V* 

6  Young  Glory  in  Morro  Castle;  or,  Rescuing  American  Prisoners. 

7  Young  Glory  With  Gomez;  or,  Raiding  and  Scouting  in  Cuba. 

8  Young  Glory  With  Commodore  Dewey ;  or,  Defeating  the  Span¬ 

iards  at  Manila.  p 

9  Young  Glory  at  San  Antonio;  or,  Brave  Work  With  the  Cuban 

Jratriots. 

10  Young  Glory  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  or,  The  Capture  of 

JLfiL  C&  Ill  1  cL  . 

11  Young  Glory  With  Commodore  Schley;  or,  The  Spanish  Fleet  at 

12  Young  Glory  With  Admiral  Sampson;  or,  The  Destruction  of 

bpam  s  Jrl ©@ti. 

13  Young  Glory  With  General  Shatter ;  or,  Driving  the  Spaniards 

sroui 

14  General  Merritt;  or,  Hard  Fighting  in  the 

15  Y^J*kGlory  OIi  the  Vesuvius;  or,  The  Dynamite  Cruiser’s  Daring 

Ioun£  Tory’s  Gun-Boat:  or,  Running  the  Santiago  Batteries. 

17  i  oung  Glory  at  the  Front;  or,  The  Capture  of  Santiago. 

18  Young  Glory  Aboard  the  Oregon;  or,  Cer vera’s  Fleet  Destroyed. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  5  CENTS  PER  COPY.  ADDRESS 

FRANK  TO  USE  Y,  Publisher, 
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THE  HANDSOMEST 

PLUCK  # 


EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 


PRICE  5  CENTS. 


32  Pages.  Beautifully  Colored  Covers. 


1  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

2  The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to  Million¬ 

aires,  by  a  Retired  Banker 

3  Little  Loa,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  Story  of 

the  American  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

4  Railroad  Ralph,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

5  The  Boy  Pilot  of  Lake  Michigan,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

6  Joe  Wiley,  the  Young  Temperance  Lecturer,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

7  The  Little  Swamp  Fox.  A  Tale  of  General  Marion  and  His 

Men,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

8  Young  Grizzly  Adams,  the  Wild  Beast  Tamer.  A  True 

Story  of  Circus  Life,  by  Hal  Standish 

9  North  Pole  Nat;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Frozen  Deep, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

10  Little  Deadshot,  the  Pride  of  the  Trappers,  by  an  Old  Scout 

11  Liberty  Hose;  or,  The  Pride  of  Plattsville, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

12  Engineer  Steve,  the  Prince  of  the  Rail,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

13  Whistling  Walt,  the  Champion  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

14  Lost  in  the  Air;  or,  Over  Land  and  Sea,  by  Allyn  Draper 


15  The  Little  Demon;  or,  Plotting  Against  the  Czar, 

by  Howard  Austin 

16  Fred  Farreil,  the  Barkeeper's  Son,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

17  Slippery  Steve,  the  Cunning  Spy  of  the  Revolution, 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

18  Fred  Flame,  the  Hero  of  Greystone  No.  1, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

19  Harry  Dare;  or,  A  New  York  Boy  in  the  Navy, 

by  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 

20  Jack  Quick,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

21  Doublequick,  the  King  Harpooner;  or.  The  Wonder  of  the 

Whalers,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

22  Rattling  Rube,  the  Jolly  Scout  and  Spy.  A  Story  of  the 

Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

23  In  the  Czar’s  Service;  or,  Dick  Sherman  in  Russia, 

by  Howard  Austin 

24  Ben  o’  the  Bowl;  or,  The  Road  to  Ruin,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

25  Kit  Carson,  the  King  of  the  Scouts,  by  an  Old  Scout 

26  The  School-Boy  Explorers;  or,  Among  the  Ruins  of  Yucatan, 

by  Howard  Austin 

27  The  Wide  Awakes;  or,  Burke  Halliday,  the  Pride  of  the 

Volunteers,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

28  The  Frozen  Deep;  or,  Two  Years  in  the  Ice, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 
5  cents.  Address 
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